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PREFACE. 
BY THE GENERAL EDITOR. 


THE Greek Text upon which the Commentaries in 
this Series are based has been formed on the following 
principles: Wherever the texts of Tischendorf and 
Tregelles agree, their readings are followed: wherever 
they differ from each other, but neither of them agrees 
with the Received Text as printed by Scrivener, the 
consensus of Lachmann with either is taken in pre- 
ference to the Received Text: in all other cases the 
Received Text as printed by Scrivener is followed. It 
must be added, however, that in the Gospels those 
alternative readings of Tregelles, which subsequently 
proved to have the support of the Sinaitic Codex, 
have been considered as of the same authority as 
readings which Tregelles-has adopted in his text. 

In the Commentaries an endeavour has been made 
to explain the uses of words and the methods of con- 
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struction, as well as to give substantial aid to the 
student in the interpretation and illustration of the 
text. 

The General Editor does not hold himself re- 
sponsible except in the most general sense for the 
statements made and the interpretations offered by 
the various contributors to this Series. He has not 
felt that 1t would be right for him to place any check 
upon the expression of individual opinion, unless at 
any point matter were introduced which seemed to 
be out of harmony with the character and scope of 
the Series. 


J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 


Curist’s CoLuEGcE, 
February, 1893. 


EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


A tae text of this edition was formed by my 

brother on the same principles as in the pre- 
vious volumes of the Series. The Introduction and 
Commentary are based upon those in the English 
Series, but both have been carefully revised and ex- 
panded. My brother’s minute study of the Language 
of the Book was of the greatest use to me in adapting 
the Commentary to the Greek Text. Professor Weiss’ 
edition (Texte und Untersuchungen, Vil. 1) was also 
very helpful. 

I am indebted to Prof. W. Robertson Smith for the 
details of famine prices in the note on vi. 6, which 
were communicated to me through the General Editor, 
whom I also have to thank for many valuable sug- 


gestions and criticisms. 


G. A. SIMCOX. 
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Much he ask’d in loving wonder, 
On Thy bosom leaning, Lord! 

In that secret place of thunder, 
Answer kind didst thow accord, - 
Wisdom for Thy Church. to ponder. . 

Till the day of dread award, 


Lo! Heaven's doors lift up, revealing 
How Thy judgments earthward move ; 
Scrolls unfolded, trumpets pealing, 
Wine-cups from. the wrath above, - 
Yet oer all a soft Voice stealing— 
‘Little children, trust and love!” 
‘KEBLE, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 


AUTHORSHIP AND CANONICITY OF THE REVELATION. 


In the case of some of the books of Scripture, the questions 
of their authorship and of their canonical authority are quite 
independent of one another. Many books are anonymous}, many 
have their authors known only by a post-canonical tradition?; 
and the rejection, in any case where it may be called for, of 
this tradition need not and ought not to involve a denial of the 
divine authority of the book. Even in cases where the sup- 
posed author is named or unmistakeably indicated in the book 
itself, it does not always follow that the book either must be 
‘written by him, or can owe none of its inspiration to the Spirit 
‘of truth: the person of the professed author may have been 
assumed. dramatically without any mala jfides*. On the other 
hand, there are books which plainly exclude any such hypo- 
thesis, and either must be forgeries, more or less excusable but 
hardly consistent with divine direction, or else must be the 
‘genuine and inspired works of their professed authors. 

The case of the Revelation may be regarded as intermediate 
between the two last-named classes. The author gives his name 
as “John,” but gives no wnmistakeable token, in this book 


1 e.g. Judges, Kings, and Chronicles; and in the N.T., Hebrews. 

2 e.g. the Synoptical Gospels. 

3 As is certainly the case with the apocryphal Wisdoia of Solomon, 
and almost certainly with Ecclesiastes. It is conceivable that the case 
of the Pastoral Epistles of St Paul might be similar. 
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itself, to identify him with St John the Apostle: and hence the 
opinion is rationally tenable, that the Revelation is the work of 
a person named John, writing what he bond fide regarded as a 
supernatural vision, but not having more claim on the reverence 
of the Church than his work can command on its own merits. 
On the other hand, we shall find that the book was so early and 
so widely received as the work of the Apostle, that it may well 
be suspected that, if not really his, it was falsely put forward as 
his, and intended by the real author to be received as his: so 
that those who reject the Apostolic authorship of the book may 
be pardoned if they regard it as a fraudulent forgery. 

- It thus will be convenient to discuss the two questions of 
authorship and of canonical authority in connexion with ene 
another, though remembering that the determination of one 
does not (except in the first of the cases now to be mentioned) 
necessarily involve that of the other. The book may be either 
(1) the genuine and inspired work of St John the Apostle; or 
(2) a forgery in the name of St John the Apostle; or (3) it may 
be the genuine and inspired work of another John; or (4) a bond 
fide but uninspired work of another John. We may fairly set 
aside the logically conceivable cases, of the Apostle writing not 
under divine inspiration, and of a person writing indeed fraud- 
ulently, but not intending to personate the Apostle. Let us 
examine the evidence, external and internal, for each of these 
views :— 

I. The external attestation of St John’s authorship is strong. 
Only three books of the New Testament at most (St Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, perhaps those to the Ephesians and 
Philippians) are known to be cited with the author’s name as 
early as the Apocalypse. Justin Martyr (whose First Apology, 
written not later than a.D. 160, attests the authority if not the 
authorship of the book by a clear reference to Rev. xii. 9 or 
xx. 2) quotes the substance of Rev. xx. 3—6 as part of the 
Revelation made ‘to a man named John, one of the Apostles of 
Christ’—in the Dialogue with Trypho the Jew. This testimony 
may be very early, for the Dialogue, though written after the 
Apology, professes to reproduce a conference the date of which 
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is variously fixed from a.p. 135 to 148, while the scene is laid at 
Ephesus, where surely, if anywhere, the true authorship of the 
Revelation must have been known. There is of course the 
possibility that a writer who identified Semo Sancus with Simo 
Sanctus may have hastily identified the John of whom he heard 
at Ephesus as the Seer of the Apocalypse with John the Apostle 
of whom he must have heard from the beginning of his conversion 
in Palestine. But if he really appealed to the authority of St 
John as early as A.D, 135, it is probable that he would have been 
corrected if mistaken. 

We may regard as practically contemporary with this the 
evidence afforded by Papias, bishop of Hierapolis near Laodicea, 
who acknowledged the Apocalypse, as is stated by Andrew, 
bishop (in the fifth century?) of Caesarea in Cappadocia, in 
the prologue to his Commentary on the book. Papias’s evidence, 
if we had it at first hand, would be even more convincing than 
Justin’s: for not only did he belong to the district where the 
Revelation was first circulated!, but he is said to have been a 
hearer of St John himself—he certainly was a zealous collector 
of traditions relating to him. But Papias’s own works are lost, 
and though Andrew was doubtless acquainted with them, his 
testimony is not quite decisive. Eusebius professes (H. Z. 111. 
iii. 2), in his account of early divines, to state whenever they quote 
as Scripture books of which the canonicity was disputed: and 
he does thus note the passage of Justin’s Zrypho already cited. 
In his account of Papias (7b. xxxix. 13), he tells us that he quoted 
the First Epistle of St Peter, and that of St John, though, as 
the canonicity of these books was not disputed, he was not 
bound to note the fact. If then Papias had quoted the book 
about which there was the keenest dispute of all, Eusebius 
would surely have told us so; especially as he actually founded 
a conjecture as to its authorship (see p. xxvii) on a passage in 
Papias. Thus the argument from the silence of Eusebius, which 


1 It has been observed that, while the Churches of Laodicea and 
Sardis must have known the facts about the origin of the Apocalypse, 
they had every interest in discrediting its authority, if they honestly 
could. 
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is worth very little as evidence that Papias did not know St 
John’s Gospel, is, as regards the Rovolation, as strong as an 
argument from silence can be, 

Moreover, he enables us to account for Andrew's assuming 
‘that, Papias knew the book, without his having expressly cited 
it. Papias cortainly held the doctrine of a Millennium, which 
is not, even apparently, taught in any canonical book but the 
Apocalypse. Andrew may therefore have taken. for granted 
that he derived the doctrine from it, while in reality he may 
have had no authority but the goneral belief of the Church. 
‘The only passage in the extant fragments of Papias bearing on 
the subject seems to be derived by tradition from the Book 
of Enoch. If he had actually read the passage of that book, 
which he seems to be reproducing, he could not have put the 
rather silly description of the ideal bliss which it contains into 
the mouth of our Lord. 

But, even if Papias did not expressly quote the Revelation, 
it.does not follow that he was not acquainted with it: and in 
fact we find it unhesitatingly received by the Churches of Asia 
during the second century. Of the many Christian writers of 
that age and country almost. all the works are lost: but we have 
catalogues of those of Melito, bishop of Sardis, the ablest, most 
learned, and most critical among them, who flourished in the 
reign of M. Aurelius, A.D; 161—180, He not only acknowledged 
“the Revelation of John,’ but wrote a commentary upon it. 
His testimony would be the weightier if as is probable his work 
on ‘ Prophecy’ was directed like Clement’s against Montanism. 

A colony from the Churches of Asia appears to have been 
established about’ this time, or earlier, at Lyons in Gaul, In 
A.D. 177 they and their neighbours of Vienne were exposed to 
a savage persecution, of which a detailed. account, addressed 
to their Asiatic kinsmen, was, written by a surviving brother: 
and considerable. fragments of this are preserved by Eusebius 
(H. E. vy. i—iii.), In this the Revelation (xxii. 11) is expressly 
quoted as “the Scripture.” Besides this, we have constant 
evidence of the writer's familiarity with the book: he speaks of 
Christ as “the faithful and true Witness” (Rey. iii, 14), and of 
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“the heavenly fountain of the water of life” (vii. 17, xxii. 1). 
The Church is personified as a Virgin Mother (c. xii.): the 
Martyrs in their spiritual beauty are compared to a “bride 
adorned in embroidered robes of gold” (xxi. 2): one of them 
“follows the Lamb whithersoever He goeth” (xiv. 4) and through- 
out we have references, not only to the expected persecution of 
Antichrist, but to the imagery of the Dragon and the Beast. 
Pothinus, the aged bishop of Lyons, who died in this 
persecution, was succeeded by InmNanus. The latter was cer- 
tainly a native of Asia, probably of Smyrna: and, though his 
-works belong to a later date than Justin or the other writers 
.we have named, he is not practically more remote from 
the source of authentic tradition. For in his boyhood he had 
known and heard St Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, and he re- 
membered the account he gave of his personal intercourse with 
St John (£p. ad Flor., ap. Kus. H. HE. v. xx. 8, 9). Now St 
Polycarp was burnt 4.p. 155, and had then been a Christian 
86 years: his conversion therefore, or birth in a Christian 
family, must have taken place a.D, 69 or 70. And St Irenaeus 
‘states (Adv. Haer. 11. iii. 3) that both his conversion and 
his appointment as bishop were the acts of “ Apostles ;” the 
latter can hardly have been the act of any other Apostle than 
St John, who (according to Irenaeus) “lived till the time of 
Trajan,” i.e. at least to a.p. 98. At that time Polycarp may 
have been from 30 to 40 years old ; thus it appears that he had 
been the personal disciple of St John from early childhood to 
fall maturity. His traditions therefore about the Apostle must 
have been absolutely authentic, and they must have served as 
a, check on the circulation in Asia of spurious ones, at least 
among those who knew Polycarp personally, It thus appears 
that Irenaeus received authentic traditions about St John, pass- 
ing through but one intermediate step. Now Irenaeus’ testimony 
‘to the authorship of the Apocalypse is even more definite than 
any that we have yet met with. He not only everywhere 
ascribes it to the Apostle, but states (Adv. Maer. v. xxx. 1) that 
“it was seen not long ago, but almost in our own generation, 
‘near the end of the reign of Domitian” (i.e. a.D. 95—6). And 
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he tells us that this statement rests on the authority of persons 
who had seen St John—possibly therefore of Polycarp, or at 
least of Papias. 

Shortly before the date of the martyrdoms of Lyons arose the 
fanatical heresy of the Monranists, on the borders of Mysia 
and Phrygia. Their wild beliefs on the subject of the New 
Jerusalem would tend rather to discredit than to support the 
authority of the book they appealed to as teaching the like: 
but the fact that their opponents in Asia accepted it as a 
common ground for discussion proves how unanimous was the 
tradition respecting it. The Martyrs of Lyons themselves wrote 
on the controversy, which in their days had not amounted to an 
actual schism. Alcibiades, one of their number, is still generally 
identified with the Alcibiades whom Eusebius mentions in the 
same chapter, 1. #. V. iii. 2, as one of the leaders of the Montanist 
party. On the other hand, Apollonius, who is said to have been 
an Ephesian, wrote after the controversy had grown very bitter: 
but we are told that he quoted the Revelation as authoritative, 
and apparently as the work of St John. 

‘ TERTULLIAN, who wrote in Africa at the very end of the second 
century and in the early part of the third, constantly quotes 
the book as St John’s, and seems to know nothing of any 
doubts about it, except on the part of heretics. His testimony 
is however the less valuable, as he admitted the Book of Enoch: 
he became a Montanist in later life, and his quotations from the 
Revelation seem all to be in works written after his fall into 
heresy. Still it is probable that this is due to a change of temper, 
rather than to a change of opinion: for everything indicates that 
the orthodox Church of Africa accepted the book without hesita- 
tion. It certainly did so in the next generation, as we know 
from St Cyprian’s works. 

. Approximately contemporary with Tertullian—perhaps rather 
earlier—was CLEMENT of Alexandria, who quotes the Revelation’ 
as St John’s work, and refers historically to his exile in Patmos. 


1 This is not noticed by Eusebius, though he mentions the fact ot 
‘his quoting other “disputed” books. This makes his silence as tc 
Papias less decisive against his having quoted the book. 
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He is less likely than Tertullian to have tested for himself the 
current tradition of his day: for though he does not, like St 
Irenaeus, quote Hermas with the formula 7 ypad déyet, he does 
accept him as Scripture ; while Tertullian openly rejected him 
when a Montanist, and probably never treated him with more 
than perfunctory respect. 

Of about the same age, or possibly a little later, would be 
the anonymous work on the Canon, known as the MURATORIAN 
FRAGMENT, and supposed to be a Latin version of a Greek original 
written at Rome. In this the “Apocalypse of St John” is recog- 
nised : so apparently, though more doubtfully, is an “‘Apocalypse 
of St Peter,’ which if mentioned is mentioned with the remark 
that some object to its being read in the Church: this would 
imply two things—-that when the list was drawn up the Canon 
was still half open to doubtful works, and that so far as the 
writer knew there was no doubt about the Apocalypse of St 
Jobn. 

About this same period there appears another kind of evi- 
dence, shewing still more plainly the belief, not of individual 
divines alone, but of large provincial Churches—the VERSIONS 
of the New Testament made for ecclesiastical use in Churches 
where Greek was not generally spoken. The old Latin version 
was in use by Tertullian’s time, and must almost certainly have 
included the Apocalypse. The versions in the different Egyp- 
tian dialects, however, do not seem to have contained it till a 
later date. As to the Syriac, perhaps the oldest version of all, 
the evidence is more doubtful. The Peschitto, or vulgate Syrian 
version in use from the fourth century onwards, does not contain 
the book: but according to the view now taken by what seem 
to be the highest authorities, this is only a revision of the oldest 
version, that being one which has not been recovered, except (in 
part) for the Gospels. It cannot be thought impossible that 
this oldest version included the Apocalypse which is quoted as 
inspired by St Ephraem of Edessa, the great divine and poet 
of the Syrian Church, though he also uses the four minor 
Catholic Epistles which were not then part of the Syriac Canon. 

If we are now past the time when living tradition can be 
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appealed to as decisive evidence, we have reached the time 
when scientific principles of criticism began to be applied to the 
traditional beliefs of Christendom. Justin, Irenaeus, Clement, 
Tertullian, were all well-educated men: the first and third. 
ranked as “philosophers,” in the sense in which that term was 
used in their age: Tertullian was a man of real original power 
of thought. Origen, the pupil-and successor of Clement, was 
not only a learned student, but an able critic. He discusses 
ably and sensibly the question, admitted to be doubtful, of the 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews: he notices the 
doubts, though without doing much to solve them, that existed 
as to that of the Second Epistle of St Peter: but as to the 
Apocalypse he seems to know of no doubts at all, or none 
worth heeding. 

A man of almost equal learning, of about the same date, was 
Hirpouytus, bishop of Portus near Rome, or perhaps a claimant 
of the Roman see. In his extant works he constantly and un- 
hesitatingly ascribes the Revelation to the Apostle John: but 
from a catalogue of his whole works it seems that he thought it 
necessary to defend its authenticity, though he had not always 
found it so, if, as Bishop Lightfoot suggests, the lost original 
of the Muratorian Canon was identical with his early metrical 
list of Canonical books. 

The last witness who need be quoted at this stage of the 
enquiry is VICTORINUS, a bishop and martyr in the Diocletian 
persecution. He wrote a Commentary on the Revelation, which 
was sent to St Jerome with a request that he would correct it. 
Probably all extant MSS. are based upon his revision : his letter 
to Anatolius seems to imply that there was a system of marks for 
those passages in the original chiefly referring to the Millennium 
which St Jerome regarded as over literal, and also for St Jerome’s 
own additions chiefly drawn from Tyconius, It might be possible 
to distinguish these from the original text, and from later ad- 
ditions, e.g. the explanation of Genseric for the Number of the 
Beast ; and then we should be in a position to judge of the precise 
value of the traditions which St Victorinus had inherited. His 
testimony, like that of later fathers, is chiefly valuable as shewing 
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that earlier fathers were regarded as witnesses to an ecclesiastical 
tradition. 
II. The earliest people we hear of as denying the authenticity 
of the Apocalypse are the so-called ALoal, generally regarded as an 
Asiatic sect or school of extreme opponents of Montanism, who 
thought it necessary to discredit the writings of St John because 
their Montanist countrymen appealed to their authority in sup- 
port of their own views. All, or nearly all, we know of them 
comes from St Epiphanius, a diligent and zealous reader of books 
without tables of contents or indices, who too often confused his 
authorities and amplified them by hearsay. Lipsius and Lightfoot 
hold that he took his account of the Alogi from the lost work 
against heresies which St Hippolytus wrote before the larger 
work which Dr Miller recovered and published. This early work 
was certainly used by Epiphanius, Philastrius, and the so-called 
Pseudo- Tertullian, whose work, whether he meant to personate 
Tertullian or no, has reached us as an appendix to the de Prae- 
scriptione.. Dr Salmon holds that his only source was the work 
of Hippolytus against Gaius, a learned and respected Roman 
Presbyter, several quotations from which have been published 
from time to time in Hermathena by Dr Gwynn from a mediaeval 
Syrian writer. If Epiphanius drew from Hippolytus’ worl 
against heresies we may infer that the latter invented the nick- 
name of Alogi, which means ‘unreasonable,’ and seemed to be 
deserved by their denial of the Logos, the Word or Reason of 
God, proclaimed by St John. We may also infer that the sect 
or school practically disappeared in the interval between the two 
treatises : we might also infer that they are identical with the 
persons mentioned by St Irenaeus as rejecting the Fourth Gospel. 
We might also contrast the objections which we know from 
Epiphanius with those which we know from Eusebius and Bar 
Salibi. As far as it appears from Epiphanius their chief argu- 
ment was that they found the book mysterious and unedifying. 
The answer is obvious, that very likely it was unedifying to 
them. A more important argument common to them and to 
Gaius was that 793 years after the Ascension there was. no 
church at Thyatira (the reason being, ?as the Montanists claimed, 
c2 
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that the Church there had been swallowed up by Montanism) ; 
to which Hippolytus replied that (?)after an interval of 112 years 
ie. 234 A.D. that church had been happily restored. Of course 
the evidence of the Revelation itself is sufficient to prove that 
a church of Thyatira had existed when the Revelation was 
written. Gaius also dwelt forcibly on the contrast between the 
Day of the Lord that ‘cometh 4s a thief in the night’ and the 
terrible signs which follow the Seals and Trumpets and Vials: 
though he failed to notice that the same contrast presents itself 
in the Discourse on the Mount of Olives. The Syriac fragments 
make it quite clear that Gaius refers to the Canonical Revelation 
in the passage quoted by Eusebius (H. #. 111. xxviii.) in which 
he speaks of ‘“Cerinthus, who by revelations professedly written 
by a great Apostle passes off upon us false marvels professedly 
shewn to him by angels; and says that after the Resurrection 
the kingdom of Christ will be earthly ; and that the flesh having 
its dwelling in Jerusalem will do service again to lusts and 
pleasures. And being an enemy to the Scriptures of God he 
says, desiring to deceive, that a thousand years fully told will 
pass in a marriage of feasting.” There is much in this which 
does not correspond to the present Canonical text: it is possible 
that Cerinthus may have found it worth while to circulate a 
garbled edition of the Apocalypse; just as Tertullian tells us 
(Adv. Mare. 1. i.) that a Marcionite had diligently circulated a 
very faulty copy he had made of the second draught of the 
Treatise against Marcion. 

If Hippolytus knew the Alogi as a sect or school, it is clear 
that their great offence was the rejection of the Fourth Gospel; 
and it is remarkable that as they were otherwise orthodox there 
should have been any part of Christendom in which the tradition 
of the Fourfold Gospel was still unknown. Of course where the 
tradition was uncertain there was a strong temptation to reject 
the book, which seemed to support the Montanist doctrine of the 
Paraclete, with the book which nourished the Montanist hope of 
the Parousia. Gaius is generally supposed to have accepted the 
Fourth Gospel, as Hippolytus quotes it against him. But if the 
Muratorian Canon does represent the list of books received at 
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Rome, that list was not unquestioned. ‘The dispute between 
dignitaries of an orthodox church as to whether the Apocalypse 
was canonical or heretical, startling as it is to our notions, was 
probably less bitter and not more important than the questions 
which afterwards. divided Hippolytus and Callistus: both of 
whom were bishops, both of repute as divines in their own day, 
and recognised as saints and martyrs by the later Church. 

Ill. Dionysius of Alexandria (bishop A.D. 249—265), the 
most famous of the famous and holy men who proceeded from 
the school of Origen, had, it is plain, received the Apocalypse! 
without question, like his master, as one of the New Testament 
Scriptures recognised by the Church. But, in what seems to 
haye been a later work?, he had occasion to discuss the question 
critically. He recapitulates the arguments of those who rejected 
the book, with special reference no doubt to Gaius, and pro- 
bably to the so-called Alogi. The argument sounds a little like 
theirs, as quoted by St Epiphanius, “that the title is false: for, 
they say, it is not John’s, nor yet is it a Beyelstion, being com- 
pletely veiled by the thick curtain of ignorance.” 

But Dionysius himself treats the question in exactly the 
spirit, at once devout and critical, in which such questions ought 
to be treated: and the result is, that he sweeps away the bad 
arguments against St John’s authorship, and states the good 
ones in a form that. really has never been improved upon be- 
tween his day and ours. Those who denied the canonicity and 
orthodoxy of the book had only two grounds to go upon—its 
obscurity, and its alleged description of the Kingdom of Christ 
as earthly. Now on the latter point St Dionysius thoroughly 
sympathised with the objectors: he had engaged in a contro- 
versy with Nepos, an Egyptian bishop who maintained. millen- 
arian views, and succeeded in convincing him and his followers 
that they were wrong. But Dionysius saw that it was neither 
reverent nor critical to make the authority of the book stand or 
fall with a particular interpretation of a particular passage in it. 
To the charge of obscurity he replies, “ven if I do not under- 


1 Ep. ad Hermann., ap. Kus, H. E, vu. x. 1. 
2 On the Promises, ap. Hus, H. H. vil. xxv. 
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stand, I yet conceive some deeper sense to lie in the words. 
Not measuring and judging these things by private reasoning, 
but giving the chief weight to faith, I have supposed it too high 
to: be comprehended by me: and I do not reject these things 
which I have not seen, but admire them the more, because I 
have not.” He then expresses his own opinion, and the grounds 
for it, as follows: = 

“That he was called John, and that this writing is John’s, 
I will not dispute: for I agree that it is the work of a holy and 
inspired man. Still, I would not readily admit that this John is 
the Apostle, the son of Zebedee, the brother of James, the 
author of the Gospel that bears the title According to John, and 
of the Catholic Epistle. I argue from the temper of the two, 
from the style of the language, and from what is called the 
purport of the book, that they are not the same. For the 
Evangelist never introduces his own name, nor proclaims him- 
self, either in the Gospel or in the Epistle. St John nowhere 
[speaks of the Apostle by name?] either as being himself or as 
another: but the writer of the Revelation puts himself forward 
at the very beginning: ‘The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which 
He gave to Him, to shew unto His Servants shortly. And He 
sent and signified it by His Angel to His Servant John, who 
bare witness of the Word of God and His testimony, whatsoever 
he saw.’ Then he also writes an Epistle: ‘John to the seven 
Churches which are in Asia; grace be to you and peace.’ But 
the Evangelist has not written his name even at the beginning 
of the Catholic Epistle, but begins without preamble with the 
mystery of the divine revelation itself: ‘That which was from 
the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with 
our eyes.’ For on account of this revelation the Lord also 
called Peter blessed; saying, ‘Blessed art thou, Simon bar- 
Jona: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
My heavenly Father.’ But neither in the second and third 
Epistles current as John’s, short as they are, is the name of 
John put forward, but ‘the Elder’ is written without name. 
But this writer has not even thought it enough, when he has 
named himself once for all, but takes it up again: ‘I John, your 
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brother, and partaker with you in the tribulation and kingdom 
and in the patience of Christ, was in the isle that is called 
Patmos, for the Word of God and the testimony of Jesus.’ 
And again, near the end, he says this: ‘Blessed is he that 
keepeth the words of the prophecy of this book; and I John 
who see and hear these things.’ Now that it is a John who 
writes this, we ought to believe on his own word; but what John 
is uncertain. For he has not said, as in many places of the 
Gospel, that he is the Disciple beloved of Jesus, nor he who leaned 
upon His breast, nor the brother of James, nor that he was eye- 
and ear-witness of the Lord: for he would have said some of 
these things which I have mentioned, if he had wished to indi- 
cate himself clearly. But, instead of any of these, he calls him- 
self our brother and partaker with us, and a witness (or martyr) 
of Jesus, and blessed as seeing and hearing the revelations. But 
I suppose there were many of the same name as John the 
Apostle, who for their love for him, admiration, and desire to 
imitate him and to be beloved like him of the Lord, were glad 
to assume the same name, as Paul and Peter are frequent 
names among the children of the faithful1. There is in fact 
another John in the Acts of the Apostles, who was surnamed 
Mark?; whom Barnabas and Paul took with them, of whom it 
says again, ‘And they had also John to their minister.” But 
whether he is the writer, I would not say: for it is written that 
he did not come with them into Asia, but ‘Paul and his com- 
pany set sail from Paphos, and came to Perga in Pamphylia; 
and John departed from them and returned to Jerusalem, 
But I think that there was another John among those who had 


1 Of course this is an anachronism. John was a common Jewish 
name, and no doubt many Jewish Johns became Christians: butit had 
not had time to become a common Christian name, used for love of 
the Apostle, till long after the date of the Revelation. 

2 Apparently it did not occur to St Dionysius to identify this 
Mark with the evangelist, the founder of his own Church. Otherwise 
we should have had the views of an excellent ancient critic as to the 
relation between the styles of the Second Gospel and the Apocalypse. 
Volkmar has discovered some points of resemblance between the two; 
and his hypothesis, though never widely accepted, still continues to 
be discussed. 
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been in Asia: for in fact they say that there are two tombs at 
Ephesus, each called that of John. And further, from their 
thoughts, language, and composition, this may reasonably be 
considered a different. person from the others. For the Gospel 
and the Epistle harmonise with one another, and begin alike; 
the one ‘In the beginning was the Word,’ the other ‘That which 
was from the beginning.’ The one says, ‘And the Word became 
flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory, glory as of 
the Only-begotten from the Father :’ the other the same a little 
varied: ‘That which we have heard, that which we have seen 
with our eyes, that which we beheld, and our hands handled, 
concerning the Word of life: and the life was manifested.’ 
For this is his prelude to his main contention, as he makes plain 
in what follows, against those who said that the Lord had not 
come in the flesh: wherefore he continues carefully : ‘And we 
bear witness of that which we have seen, and declare unto you 
the life, the eternal [life], which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us: that which we have seen and heard de- 
clare we unto you.’ He keeps close to himself, and does not 
withdraw from his announcement, and sets forth all by means 
of the same headings and names, of which we will briefly 
mention some. He who studies the books carefully will find in 
each frequently life, light, repulse of darkness ; constantly truth, 
grace, joy, the flesk and blood of the Lord, the judgement, the 
forgiveness of sins, the love of God towards us, the command- 
ment for us to love one another, the duty of keeping all the com- 
mandments, the condemnation of the world, the Devil, the 
Antichrist: the promise of the Holy Spirit, the adoption on the 
part of God, the constant demand of faith on our part, the 
Father and the Son everywhere: altogether, by every possible 
mark, we are allowed to see the same colouring in the Gospel 
and the Epistle. But compared with these the Revelation is 
utterly different and strange, neither touching nor approaching 
(one may almost say) any of these, nor having a syllable in 
common with them. Nor again has either the Epistle (I pass 
over the Gospel) any recollection or thought of the Revelation, 
or the Revelation of the Epistle: whereas Paul in his Epistles 
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has given some hint of his revelations, which he did not write 
separately, Further, one may also argue from the difference of 
language of the Gospel and Epistle compared with the Revela- 
tion. For they are written, not only without error in the Greek 
language, but with the greatest literary skill in the words, the 
reasonings, the arrangements of the exposition : far from there 
being any barbarous word, ungrammatical phrase, or in fact 
vulgarisms of any sort found there. For he had, as it seems, 
both forms of the Word, the Lord having granted him both, the 
word of knowledge and that of expression. But to this author 
I will not deny that he had seen a revelation, and received 
knowledge and prophecy; but I can see that his dialect and 
language are not correct. Greek, but that he uses barbaric con- 
structions, sometimes ungrammatical. These it is not neces- 
sary now to recount: for I do not say this for ridicule—let no 
one suppose it—but only defining the unlikeness of the writings,” 

The only ancient critic who adds anything to this forcible 
argument against the unity of authorship of the Revelation and 
the Gospel is Eusebius. He calls attention (H. #. 11. xxxix. 4) 
to a passage of Papias, where he distinguishes, apparently, from 
the Apostle St John another Disciple of the Lord, whom he calls 
“John the Elder” or “ Presbyter;” thus giving direct evidence 
of what, in St Dionysius, is not much more than a conjecture— 
the existence at Ephesus, or at least in proconsular Asia, of two 
leaders of the Christian Church, both named John. Liicke among 
other modern critics has forcibly expanded one part of St Diony- 
sius’ argument: the Seer of the Apocalypse nowhere implies that 
he has known Christ after the flesh, or indeed that apart from 
his visions he has any personal claim to authority in the churches : 
the Evangelist and the writer of the First Epistle claims unmis- 
takeably to have been an eyewitness of the Lord’s earthly life : 
and he writes to his little children with the authority as well 
as the love of a father. The contrast is the more significant be- 
cause, as St Dionysius observes, a kind of self-assertion seems to 
mark the Seer, a kind of self-suppression the Evangelist. 

To judge by Eusebius there was little disposition in ancient 
times to accept the compromise suggested by St Dionysius : 
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those who regarded the Revelation as a canonical work regarded 
it as the work of the son of Zebedee. Though Eusebius speaks 
often on the subject it is hard to ascertain either his own 
judgement or the prevailing opinion of his contemporaries. Pro- 
bably both still leant in favour of the Apocalypse: he puts the 
hypothesis that the book is genuine first, when he mentions the 
question : in the sermon at the dedication of the church at Tyre 
(which is reported H. Z. x. iv.) the magnificence of the church is 
a figure of the glory of Jerusalem above: and the preacher seems 
to have the New Jerusalem of the Revelation in his mind 
throughout (see especially §§ 11, 12), though his quotations are 
all taken from the Old Testament. One thing is clear: though 
there was a well-known class of books whose genuineness was 
disputed, no one was content to include the Revelation in it: 
the Antilegomena might or might not be apostolic or canonical ; 
even if they were not, they did not necessarily cease to be edi- 
fying: but the contemporaries of Eusebius felt that a book which 
claimed so much as the Apocalypse must either have the highest 
authority or none. 

When the generation which had lived through the Diocletian 
persecution passed away, the balance of opinion shifted for a 
time. It was felt that the question was rather “Is the Revela- 
tion one of the books acknowledged as sacred by the living 
Church of our day?” than “Is it so clearly attested by ancient 
tradition to have come from the Apostle John that all internal 
difficulties of whatever kind ought to be disregarded?” Nothing 
like the actual conversion of the civilised world seemed to have 
been foretold, and all that had been foretold seemed to have 
become almost impossible. Only while the empire was heathen 
was it easy to expect a new Nero, and to look for a millennial reign 
of the saints to follow upon his overthrow. For this reason or 
for others the churches of Asia Minor and Palestine rejected the 

book. St Cyril of Jerusalem in speaking of the last times is 
careful to remind his hearers that his doctrine rests not on the 
apocryphal Revelation but on the canonical book of Daniel: yet 
he speaks of Antichrist as the eighth king, which is obviously 
taken from the Apocalypse; and this though he warns his cate- 
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chumens never to read at home books which are not read in the 
church. St Gregory of Nazianzus is equally inconsistent. He 
closes a list of canonical books which excludes the Apocalypse, 
with the warning that none other is genuine; yet he quotes 
‘John in the Apocalypse.’ St Gregory of Nyssa (1. 44) in an 
ordination homily quotes the address to the Angel of Laodicea 
with the words rod evayyedicrod "Iwdvvov év droxpidois : where 
it seems as if an ‘apocryphal’ book was too sacred rather than too 
worthless for public reading. Both the Gregories and St Basil 
quote Rev. i. 1, in controversy with the Arians, and apply it to 
the Son; all probably follow St Athanasius, who held the book to 
be canonical, as did all his successors. In spite of the authority 
of the Church of Alexandria the general opinion of the East was 
still against the book in the beginning of the fifth century, when 
St Jerome wrote to Dardanus. Though Epiphanius went back 
to the traditional view, he thought that the Alogi and those 
who perpetuated their doctrine would have been excusable, if 
they had treated the Apocalypse, though genuine and inspired, as 
too mysterious for public reading. 

From the time of St Epiphanius no writers of weight ques- 
tioned the authority of the book in the East ; and in the West the 
two great doctors St Jerome and St Augustine repeatedly and 
emphatically adhered to the unbroken tradition of the Latin 
Church. But the echoes of past disputes still had a certain 
influence: the Nestorian Canon is still defective because the 
Greek Canon was defective at the time of the separation : the 
Jacobites seem after the separation to have adopted the Alex- 
andrian Canon, and the Syriac translation of the book which is 
grotesquely literal belongs to them. Even in the West Junilius, 
a contemporary of Primasius, was influenced at second-hand by 
the hesitations of the school of Nisibis. The Fourth Council of 
Toledo, 633 a.p., after mentioning that many (probably in the 
East) still rejected its authority, decrees that it is to be recognised 
in the public services between Easter and Pentecost. Oddly 
enough Charles the Great in a capitulary of 789 A.D. goes 
back to the Canon of the Council of Laodicea 363 A.D., which 
is generally supposed to have condemned the book. The capit- 
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ulary did not influence theologians, but it may have influenced 
lectionaries. 

As the Reformers were more or less under the influence of 
Erasmus and the Renaissance, it was inevitable that the 
canonicity of books which had been questioned in the first three 
centuries should be questioned again. Luther, who knew that 
tradition was not unanimous, felt-at liberty to give full expres- 
sion to his personal dislike of the book, as he had done in 
dealing with the Epistle of St James. For a time it seemed 
possible that the Protestant Canon would draw a broad line 
between the undisputed and disputed books of the New Testa- 
ment. Several causes concurred to avert this danger. Melancthon, 
who wished to minimise the points of difference between Chris- 
tians, persuaded Luther to make the preface to the translation in 
his second edition much less contemptuous and combative than 
it had been in the first. The mass of the Protestants adopted 
and exaggerated the medieval theory that Papal Rome was the 
apocalyptic Babylon, and completed it by the still more question- 
able theory that the Pope was the Antichrist. It was discovered 
as soon as Luther was dead that he had been the Angel with the 
Everlasting Gospel ; and this was set forth in his funeral sermon. 
When exegesis had entered this path it soon became clear that 
the Apocalypse was as valuable for Protestant polemics as the 
Epistle to the Hebrews for Protestant dogmatics. It would have 
cost much to give up either, and if the question of canonicity 
had not been rightly decided in the fifth century, there was no 
rational prospect of deciding it better in the sixteenth. It is 
otherwise with the question of authorship, though it is probable 
that those who found the book less edifying than they could 
wish, and so were moved to question its canonicity, were glad to 
shelter themselves under doubts of its apostolic authorship. 

IV. No one in ancient times seems to have cared to question 
the inspiration, or reject the authority, of the Revelation, except 
those who, in the anti-millenarian controversy, thought it neces- 
sary to deny its orthodoxy. Thus the view that it is indeed a 
genuine work, belonging to the main stream of Christian thought, 
but that it can claim no higher inspiration than that of a sub- 
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jective enthusiasm, does not present itself till modern times, nor 
then except on the part of rationalists: it involves matter of con- 
troversy which turns on @ priori grounds, and cannot be discussed 
here: except so far as the question of interpretation involves the 
further question, “Have the Seer’s predictions been fulfilled, or 
have Christians reason to expect that they will be?” By this 
test, no doubt, we are justified in judging the claims of what 
professes to be an inspired prophecy (Deut. xviii. 22): but we 
must ascertain what it is that is foretold, before we can judge 
whether it has “followed or come to pass,” or is in the way to 
do so. For the present, it will be enough to say, that practically 
the whole Church has agreed to recognise the authority of the 
book, and that this ought to compel us to recognise it: though 
its authority does not, perhaps, stand so high as that of those 
‘books “of whose authority was never any doubt in the Church.’ 
Indeed, both in ancient and modern times, there has been a dis- 
position to treat it with greater reserve, if not greater distrust, 
than the other canonical books. In the English Church till 
1872, while the rest of the New Testament was ‘‘read over 
orderly every year thrice, beside the Epistles and Gospels,” out 
of the Apocalypse there were “only certain Proper Lessons 
appointed upon divers feasts.” And something similar seems to 
hhaye been the case in earlier times, from the fact that, while the 
theologians of Alexandria—even St Dionysius—acknowledged 
the canonical authority of the book, it was not translated till a 
comparatively late date into either of the vernacular dialects of 
Egypt. In the Greek-speaking Churches also it never came 
into general ecclesiastical use; and for this reason, probably, 
ancient copies of it are rare as compared with the other books of 
Scripture. 

Conceding then the inspiration and canonicity of the book we 
approach without prejudice the question of its authorship. Its 
antiquity is undoubted, and the only person besides the Apostle 
suggested as its author was a personal “disciple of the Lord,” 
so that we can readily conceive his writing by divine inspiration. 
We have only to judge, whether the internal evidence against 
its being by the author of the Gospel and Epistles is so strong, 
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as to set aside the great body of external evidence, whereby all 
alike are ascribed to St John the Apostle. 

V. The theory has been advanced in modern times, that the 
Revelation may be the work of the Apostle, but that if so the 
Gospel and Epistles cannot be: that they may at most be writ- 
ten by John the Presbyter, or some one else at Ephesus who 
inherited a genuine apostolic tradition. But to this the total 
absence of ancient support is an enormous objection. The 
question of the authorship of the Johannine writings was dis- 
cussed, from the second century onwards, both from a theological 
and from a critical point of view. Every theory was suggested 
but this: this could not fail to have been suggested, if there had 
been the smallest thread of tradition that could be discovered in 
its favour. No doubt the Revelation is rather more like than 
the Gospel to what we might have expected to be the work of 
the Galilean Apostle, the Son of Thunder: but the notion that, 
within 50 years of the Apostle’s deatih—probably within 18--1 
the Gospel was accepted as his, when it was not his, becomes all 
the more incredible, if there was a genuine work of his current in 
the same churches where the other was first circulated. 

The internal evidence, moreover, for the apostolic authorship 
of the Gospel, though not obvious, is on the whole preponde- 
rating: on this question see the Prolegomena to the Gospel. 
If therefore the unity of authorship of the two be denied, it 
must be the Revelation that is non-apostolic. 

We return therefore to the decisive question, “Do St Dionysius’ 
arguments prove diversity of authorship, in the face of the strong 
external evidence of unity?” And on the whole, strong as they 
are, they seem hardly sufficient for this. It is a very extreme 
measure to set aside contemporary evidence to the authorship 
of a book; especially of a book ascribed to an author who had 
been prominent and universally known among the community 


! The Epistle of St Polycarp to the Philippians dates, if entirely 
genuine, from 1164.p. The writer quotes the First Epistle of St John. 
Though he does not name the author, this makes it pretty certain 
that, when he wrote, the Epistle and Gospel were both received as 
authoritative; while it makes it probable that both were already 
rightly ascribed to the son of Zebedee. 
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who received the book as his. No doubt there would be a real 
tendency to be over-hasty in assigning to a venerable name a 
work that claimed, and that deserved, high authority: and thus 
a really inspired book, written by a namesake of an Apostle, 
might easily be ascribed to the Apostle by future generations : 
but hardly by the generation that had known the Apostle him- 
self, and received from him his genuine writings. 

Moreover, strong as is the internal evidence against the unity 
of authorship, it is not altogether so strong as it seems at first 
sight: while internal evidence for the unity is by no means 
wanting. The arguments of St Dionysius, and of other critics 
who have maintained his view, may be divided under two heads, 
(2) the unlikeness of style and grammar, and (6) the unlikeness 
of theological terms and ideas, between the Revelation and the 
other Johannine writings. 

Indeed, a third element of unlikeness is sometimes alleged, 
between the moral tone and temper of the two writers. But this 
is too delicate a consideration, too much a matter of subjective 
feeling, for much weight to be given to it: and, as a matter of fact, 
it is not put forward by those who have the best right to be heard. 
The character of a saint, at least of the greatest saints, is a com- 
plex and many-sided one: those who know most of the mind of 
the Spirit, and the saintly character which is His work, do not 
find much difficulty in forming a harmonious conception of the 
character of St John!, while taking in, as one element, his author- 
ship of the Revelation. And in fact, it is quite a mistake to 
think that the Apostle of love was incapable of severe condem- 
nation. Not to mention the imperfectly disciplined temper 
shewn in St Luke ix. 54%, we see in the Gospel itself, in the 
Epistles, and in the best authenticated traditions of his later life’, 


1 See Keble’s stanza on the title-page of this book, and the whole 
‘hymn containing it... 
_ 2 Possibly ib. ver. 49; St John was not less forward than the 
other Apostles in silencing the unknown man, though he appears 
to have been quicker than they to discern that the Lord .was not 
certain to approve their zeal. : , 

3 Hg. the story of his fleeing from Cerinthus in the bath, ap. S. 
Tren, 1. iil. 4. 
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that his zeal could be stern, even fierce, upon occasion. See in 
the Gospel i. 10, 11, ii. 245, iii. 18, 19, iv. 20, v. 14, 38—47, vi. 
70, vii. 7, viii. 15, 21—24, 38—47, ix. 39—41, x. 26, xii, 37—43, 
48: in the First Epistle ii. 15—19, 22, iii. 1 fin., 8, 13—15, iv. 3, 
5, v. 16 fin.: in the Second, ver. 10, and in the Third, vv. 9, 10; as 
evidence that the Evangelist sees nothing inconsistent with the 
“spirit he is of” in the stern condemnation of sin and unbelief 
or misbelief, either by the Saviour or by himself in His name. 
On the other hand, the tender charity of the Evangelist is not 
absent from the Apocalypse, though it may be admitted that the 
book is, in its primary character, a vision of judgement : see i. 5 
fin., 9, vii. 14--17, xxi. 3, 4, besides many other passages where 
the tenderness, if less unmixed, is perceptible. 

When we come to theological conceptions it is to be remem- 
bered that as a reverent Christian temper will expect and find 
substantial unity of doctrine in all New Testament writers, 
differences in the way of presenting doctrine will have more 
importance for a believer than for a rationalist. or instance, a 
rationalist, who thought that the Apocalypse and the Gospel 
both contained a doctrine of the Person of the Lord Jesus not to 
be found in other books of the New Testament, would find in 
this a presumption of unity of authorship; while a believer 
would attach more weight in proportion to the fact that the 
Seer leans much more upon Old Testament prophecy than the 
Evangelist. Subject to this it may be said that the differences 
‘In the manner of presenting truth, though real, are not decisive 
against the unity of authorship. In one great and important 
point the two books do coincide not only in their doctrine but 
in the method of presenting it. It is in these books only, that 
the name “The Word” is ascribed to the Lord Jesus. It is true, 
that the coincidence is not entire: in the Revelation (xix. 13) 
He is called “the Word of God:” in the Epistle (i. 1) “the Word 
of life,” if there the term be used personally: and in the Gospel 
“the Word” absolutely; but there the context suggests that if 
the ellipsis be filled up, it can only be in the same manner as in 
the Revelation. 

The case is similar as regards the description of the Son of 
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God as a Lamb. Is. liii. 7 is quoted in Acts viii. 32; and He is 
likened to a lamb in 1 Pet. i. 19: but He is not called a Lamb 
except in John i. 29, 36 and in the Apocalypse passim. But 
in the Gospels (and in the other passages) the word is ’Ayvés: in 
the Apocalypse it is *Apyiov, which is used in the Gospel, xxi. 15, 
not of Christ but of members of the Church. 

Of the 18 or 19 characteristic Johannine phrases enumerated 
by Dionysius, we certainly meet with few in the Revelation in 
exactly the same form or with the same frequency: but, in some 
form, we meet with nearly all. (1) We never have the phrase 
“eternal life,’ but we constantly hear of “life” as an attribute of 
heavenly gifts—the Book of Life (cf. Phil. iv. 3), the Crown of 
Life (cf. James i. 12), the Tree of Life, and the Water of Life; 
which last only differs in construction, not in sense, from St 
John’s Gospel iv. 10—14, vii. 38. (2) The word “light” occurs 
rarely, and hardly ever in a directly spiritual sense: yet xxi. 11, 
14 shew that the image was one that seemed to the Seer natural 
and appropriate. (8) “Darkness” does not occur as a substan- 
tive, and the cognate verbs in viii. 12, ix. 2, xvi. 10 are images 
of punishment rather than of sin. (4) ’AAj@eca does not occur, 
nor does ddnOns. But the rarer word dAnOwos is characteristic of 
all the Johannine writings, and rare in the rest of the N.T. As 
an epithet of God or His Son, we meet it in the Gospel vii. 28, 
xvii. 3, and virtually i. 9, vi. 32, in the Ep. 1. v. 20 (three times), 
and in the Revelation iii. 7, 14, vi. 10, xix. 11: nowhere else but 
1 Thess, i. 9. And the use of the word in the Gospel xix. 35 is 
very like that in Rev. xix. 9, xxi. 5, xxii. 6. (5) “Grace” is not 
really a frequent word in St John. Except in the salutation at 
the head of the second Epistle, which is paralleled by Rev. i. 4, 
xxii. 21, we have it only in the Gospel i, 14—17. Hence it 
proves nothing that it does not (except in the two places cited) 
occur in the Revelation. (6) “Joy,” and especially the phrase 
“joy fulfilled” is, on the contrary, a phrase characteristic of the 
Gospel and Epistles, and absent from the Revelation. Even the 
verb “rejoice” is rare; it occurs only twice (xi. 10, xix. 7), and 
only once of holy joy. Here then is a real diversity, (7) “The 
flesh and blood” of the Lord are mentioned in the Gospel i. 14, 
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vi. 51 sqq., xix. 34, in the Epistles 1. i. 7, iv. 2, v. 6—8, 1. 7. 
For the most part, these passages relate to the doctrine of the 
Incarnation and—what is closely connected with this—the 
doctrine of the Sacraments: the latter subject is not mentioned 
in the Revelation, and the word “flesh” is not used in connexion 
with the former. But in Ep. 1. i. 7 we have a closer parallel in 
thought and imagery to Rev. vu. 14, xxii. 14 (true text) than 
anywhere else in the N.T.: see also 1. 5 (whatever be the true 
reading) and v. 9. (8) The word “judgement” is as frequent in 
the Revelation as in the Gospel, more so than in the Epistle: 
and the thought of the Divine Judgement is, of course, all-per- 
vading. It is a question of interpretation, not a self-evident 
point of style, whether the nature of the Divine Judgement 
is conceived in quite the same way in the different books. 
(9) "Adeots TSy dpapriay as a phrase does not occur in the 
Revelation nor in the Gospel or Epistles: in the Gospel how- 
ever we have dduévae ras apaptias In xx. 23, and in the 
First Epistle in i. 9, ii. 12: and it is this, doubtless, that 
St Dionysius is thinking of. The idea of course is frequent 
throughout the N.T.—certainly not absent in the Revelation. 
(10) “The love of God,” as distinct from that of Christ (see 
i, 5, iii. 9, and, with a verbal variation found also in the 
Gospel, iii. 19) is only spoken of once, and that indirectly, in the 
Revelation (xx. 9). Here then is a real difference of manner and 
laneuage—not of temper nor of theological thought, for God’s 
electing love, as the first source of man’s salvation, is as plainly 
set forth in Rey. xiii. 8, xvi. 8, xx. 15 as anywhere in Scripture. 
(11) The command to “love one another” is probably, though 
not certainly, on the same footing. The “love” of ii. 4, 19 may 
be mutual brotherly love, but probably is special love to Christ. 
If so, here is a very great difference indeed from St John’s 
acknowledged writings—Christian love or charity being abso- 
lutely unnamed. (12) The phrase “keeping His Command- 
ments,” on the contrary, is as emphatic if not as frequent in the 
Revelation as in the Gospel and Epistle: see xii. 17, xiv. 12 (not 
xxii. 14; even if the received text were right, the phrase in it is 
varied), (13—15) The “world” is never used in the Revelation 
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in an ethical sense, only in a physical (xiii. 8, xvii. 8: xi. 15 is 
not really an exception): and the “Devil” and “ Antichrist” are 
usually designated, not by those names (see however xii. 9, xx. 2), 
but as “the Dragon” and “the Beast.” As however the whole 
subject of the book is, God’s judgement on the sinful world, on 
the Devil, and on Antichrist, this difference is no evidence at all 
against unity of authorship. Of course the two books differ in 
kind and method; and, allowing for this, we find a unity not 
a diversity between their thoughts. (16) “The promise of the 
Spirit,” spoken of in the Gospel cc. xiv.—xvi. &c. is not men- 
tioned in similar terms in the Revelation: and “the seven 
Spirits of God” of Rev. i. 4, iii. 1, iv. 5, v. 6 are decidedly un- 
like the Gospel in language, whatever be the relation between 
the two theologically. “The Spirit,” of the Epistles to the 
Churches (ii. 7, &c.) and of xiv. 13, xxii. 17, is indeed spoken of 
in a way like enough to that of the Gospel and Epistles: but 
the likeness is not greater than the common belief of the whole 
Church would necessitate. On the other hand, there is a likeness 
perhaps rather more individual between Ep. 1. iv. 1-—6, and Rev. 
xvi. 13, 14. (17) The word “adoption” is nowhere used in the 
Johannine writings, being in the N. T. peculiar to St Paul. We 
have the thought of sonship in Rev. xxi. 7; but it is decidedly 
commoner in the Gospel and Epistle, where also it appears as a 
present blessing, while in the Apocalypse it seems to be re- 
served for the world to come. Here then the discrepancy, 
though not very great, is real. (18) The word “faith” occurs 
four times in the Revelation (ii. 13, 19, xiii. 10, xiv. 12), once in 
the First Epistle (v. 4), and nowhere in the Gospel. Here 
St Dionysius fails to notice that while he is speaking of the 
substantive mists, the Evangelist uses the verb moredo: it is 
quite true that the verb is more prominent in the Gospel and 
the Epistle than the substantive is in the Revelation; but the 
complete absence of the substantive from the Gospel and of the 
verb from the Revelation is hardly more than an accident in 
either case. (19) The names of “the Father” and “the Son” 
are never coupled as correlative, or used absolutely, in the Reve- 
lation, as they are constantly in the Gospel and Epistles, and 
a2 
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even in our Lord’s saying reported in St Matt. xi. 27, St Luke 
x. 22, The nearest approach is xiv. 1 (true text). Christ is 
called “the Son of God” in ii, 18, and speaks of “ My Father,” 
as in the Gospels, in il. 27, iil. 5, 21: but such expressions as 
these, and i. 6, belong to Christian theology, not Johannine 
phraseology. 

On the whole then it appears that the difference of ideas is 
much less extensive than it seems. In the points numbered 
(3), (6), (10), (11), and perhaps (9), (16), (17) there is a real 
difference in the thoughts, but otherwise the matter resolves 
itself mainly into a difference of language—sometimes so merely 
a matter of style and grammar as that one book has an abstract 
word and the other the cognate concrete. 

(6) Thus we pass to the other branch of the argument—the 
unlikeness in style and language of the Revelation to the other 
Johannine writings. Now this unlikeness is undeniable, though 
it has been overstated, and some people, by refuting over-state- 
ments, have seemed to minimise it. It may perhaps be said that 
St Dionysius overstates it, not by exaggerating (as some modern 
critics have done) the peculiarities and harshnesses of the Reve- 
lation, but by overestimating the literary power shewn in the 
Gospel and Epistles. It is quite true, that the author of these 
has a sufficient mastery of language for the adequate expression 
of his sublime and profound thoughts. Moreover, he writes in 
correct grammatical Greek, with less trace of Hebrew idiom than 
most of the N. T. writers: and he is rather fond of refining a 
point, sometimes of some theological importance, e.g. vili. 58, by 
the use of some delicate distinction of the Greek language, often 
quite untranslateable: e.g. épwrav and aireiy in ch. xvi., sow 
paivery and Bdckew, dyamav and gdudeivy in ch. xxii, And yet 


1 These words all occur in sayings of the Lord, and, even when 
they can be translated into Aramaic so as to shew the distinction, it 
never seems as though the Aramaic were the original. This so far 
tends to prove that the Lord and His Disciples, including the Evan- 
gelist, spoke Greek freely and habitually though not exclusively. 
There is evidence that the Rabbis objected to written Aramaic trans- 
lations of the Old Testament, on the ground that the Greek translations 
were all that was wanted. If all classes in Palestine above the lowest. 
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he does not write like a master of the Greek language. He 
does not write in the literary dialect of his time, echoing the 
language of the classical period, as St Luke does when he 
chooses: he does not, like the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, write under the influence of the Alexandrine school 
of Hellenising Jewish literature: if his theology has something 
in common with Philo’s, his style is unaffected by him. He 
says what he has to say in short, weighty, simple and rather 
unconnected sentences: his Greek is correct, because he never 
ventures on constructions complicated enough to risk a blunder. 

The language of the Apocalypse, on the other hand, is fairly 
characterised by Dionysius. The Greek indeed is not so un- 
grammatical as it seems, nor are all its offences against the 
laws of grammar to be ascribed to ignorance or inability to 
write correctly: see i. 4 (true text) for a solecism obviously 
conscious and intentional. Moreover the language has laws of 
its own (e.g. as to the apposition of nouns, the connexion of 
participles with finite verbs) which, though they are not the 
laws recognised by classical or even by Hellenistic Greek, still 
are laws of language, and are observed with fair consistency. 
Still the fact remains that the Apocalypse is written in a lan- 
guage which, however well adapted to its subject and purpose, 
cannot be called good Greek, even when tried by the peculiar 
standard applied to the New Testament. It seems the work 
of a man who thinks in Hebrew, and turns the Hebrew sen- 
tences embodying his thoughts into Greek, not according to the 
traditional rules by which, since the composition of the Sep- 
tuagint, a compromise had been made between the genius of 
the two languages, but quite independently, by rules of his own 
making. 

Some of the grammatical peculiarities of the book will be 
pointed out in the Notes: it is impossible to discuss them fully 
here. With a few exceptions (see on xii. 7) they do not affect 
translation. It must suffice here to say, that primd facie the 
style of the Revelation is so utterly unlike that of St John’s 


were bilingual, it was of course much easier for devout persons to 
learn to read the Old Testament in Greek than in unpointed Hebrew. 
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Gospel and Epistles, as to make it all but incredible that they 
are the work of the same author!. We say all but incredible: 
for it is just conceivable that a man may change his style 
entirely, so that his writings of different periods shall seem like 
the writings of different men’. 

As Greek is the original language of the discourses of the 
Fourth Gospel, those who believe that Aramaic was practically 
the one popular language in Palestine must conclude that they 
are at most inspired paraphrases of the thoughts of the Lord. 
Upon this hypothesis it might not be impossible to reconcile the 
conflict between external and internal evidence by assigning the 
Apocalypse and the other Johannine writings to quite different 
periods. If we suppose (see the next chapter) that the Reve- 
lation was written by St John the Apostle between a.D. 68—70, 
and the Gospel and Epistles a.pD. 80—100, we get a credible 
view of the history of the Apostle’s mind, or at least of his 
style. A Jew of Palestine, habitually familiar with both the 
biblical Hebrew and the Aramaic vernacular, he was perhaps 
altogether ignorant of Greek till the age of 50 or 60. Then, 
being called on to take the pastoral charge of Greek-speaking 
Churches, he addressed them in their own language, which he 
had learnt as far as he could: but he refused to let his imperfect 
knowledge of the language hamper or even modify his expression 
of the message entrusted to him: he would say what he had to 
say somehow, even if he did not know how to say it in gram- 
matical Greek. But, when he had lived from ten to thirty 
years in the midst of these Greek-speaking Churches, he learnt 

1 This inference is hardly shaken by the noteworthy though 
inconspicuous coincidences detected by Weiss, some of which have 
been mentioned in the notes. Upon almost any hypothesis the 
Johannine writings are the peculiar treasure of the Church of Ephesus: 
such similarities might therefore be explained on the hypothesis of 
Weiszicker that the Revelation and the Gospel are both works of the 
school of St John. 

2 The style of Carlyle in his early writings is comparatively 
simple and conventional: his abrupt and vivid mannerism developed 
itself later. Again, it would be doubtful @ priori, if the facts were not 
certain, whether the same man could have written the limpid verse 


of Blake’s Songs of Innocence and Experience and the Ossianic prose 
of his Apocalyptic books. 
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their language thoroughly, and became able to compose in it 
with vigour and correctness, if not with the mastery of a native. 
It is quite true that “the Greek of the Gospel and Epistle is 
not the Greek of the Apocalypse in a maturer state” (Alford), 
but it is conceivable that the man who had the one to unlearn 
might learn the other. 

The alternative, if both groups of writings be rightly ascribed 
to the Apostle, is to suppose that the Gospel and Epistles repre- 
sent his habitual style in which he spoke simply and easily so 
that his amanuenses or editors had no difficulty in smoothing 
away little incorrectnesses, if there were any, while the Apoca- 
lypse represents his language when still exalted by his visions: 
at such times, it may be, his sense of the sublime overstrained 
his knowledge of Greek, and disciples hesitated to correct the 
words of one who was plainly speaking in the Spirit. 


CHAPTER II. 


DATE AND PLACE OF COMPOSITION, 


Tue book itself tells us (i. 9) where the vision recorded in 
it was seen: it does not follow that the record was written in 
the: same place. Such is, however, the probable conclusion. 
The English reader might indeed understand from the words 
“TI was in the isle” that the writer was no longer there: and 
tradition, such as it is, seems to regard the book as written 
after the Seer’s release. But the indications of the book itself 
are decidedly in favour of the composition in Patmos. ’Eyevouny 
év th vow really means, “I had come to be in the island,” and 
does not in the least imply that he had left it: just as Daniel 
might equally have written “I became dumb” (x. 15) if, like 
Ezekiel and Zacharias, he had continued so for a long time, and 
had written in that state. And ini. 11, 19, xiv. 13, xix. 9, xxi. 5, 
and still more x. 4, it seems almost implied that the successive 
visions were written down as fast as they were scen; see how- 
ever note on x. 4. Moreover the command to write and send to 
the Seven Churches seems inconsistent with the Seer being, at 
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the time of writing, resident at one of them and free to visit the 
rest personally: and the style of the book, so far as any argu- 
ment can be built on it, suggests that it was written in the same 
ecstatic state of mind in which the vision was unquestionably 
seen. Altogether, it seems most probable that the book was 
written at Patmos, but the point is one of no great importance. 

This cannot be said of the question of the date; which is 
much disputed, with strong arguments on both sides. We have 
already seen (p. xvii.) that there is very strong external evidence 
for ascribing the Apocalypse to the last three or four years of 
the Apostle’s life, a.D. 95—98. “It was seen,” says St Irenaeus, 
“ ..at the end of the reign of Domitian ;” if it was not written 
till his return from exile, this was probably in the reign of 
Nerva. It is needless to quote later writers who say the same, 
for it is probable that most if not all of them derived their 
belief from this passage of Irenaeus. But it is certain, that his 
testimony was generally accepted by the Church at large, and 
that there is no trace of controversy as to the date of the work, 
independent of the controversy as to its authorship. 

Nevertheless, there are statements in early Christian writers 
which seem to shew that the tradition on this point was not 
absolutely unanimous. Several of the earliest who refer to 
St John’s exile avoid naming the emperor who condemned 
him, while the earliest of all who refer to the book do not, as 
it happens, mention the fact of the exile. If the evidence of 
St Irenaeus is not exactly contradicted, still less can we say that 
it is confirmed. 

The evidence nearest in time to his is negative and cannot 
be strongly pressed, but upon the whole harmonises with the date 
under Domitian. St Clement of Alexandria introduces into his 
treatise Tis 6 cw Copevos mAovatos; & pvOos, in the way which was 
fashionable with philosophers since the time of Prodicus and 
Plato. This pi6os, which he assures us is something more}, 


1 w00ov ob wO0ov GAN dvra Nbyor (Clem. Q. D. S. xu. [45 B]; Eus. 
H. E. wt. xxiii. 4) may, like ‘a real story,’ mean anything from a 
well-known legend about a real person to an accurate statement of 
historical fact. 
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is the beautiful and often-repeated story of St John reclaiming 
a young convert who had become a robber chieftain. He dates 
the beginning of the story “when, after the death of the tyrant, 
he had returned from the isle of Patmos to Ephesus.” Now 
we know that Domitian sentenced many Christians to banish- 
ment, and that they were released after his death by his suc- 
cessor Nerva: moreover, Domitian’s character, and that of his 
government, was far more likely to make a Greek writer describe 
him as a “tyrant!” than that of any other early emperor. The 
only other emperor whose victims we can suppose to have been, 
as a matter of course, released on his death was Nero: he cer- 
tainly did persecute the Christians, but we do not hear of banish- 
ment as ever inflicted by him, as it certainly was by Domitian. 
Yet Clement’s story that follows seems far more consistent 
with a date under (we may say) Vespasian than under Nerva 
or Trajan. At the later date, St John must have been at least 
ninety years old, and it is most improbable that his bodily 
vigour can have been unimpaired. In fact, a still better known 
legend (though not resting on equally early authority”) describes 
him as being, for some time before his death, entirely decrepit, 
though fully retaining his mental faculties. But St Clement 
(and here all tradition agrees with him) describes the Apostle 
after his exile as making Ephesus indeed his head-quarters, 
but travelling thence in all directions, “in some places to 
establish bishops, in some to arrange whole churches, and in 
some to ordain by lot (?) [kAyp@ kAnpdowr] one or more of those 
indicated by the Spirit.” Some months, at least, are implied 
to have been thus spent: some years seem to be required for the 
instruction of the young man, his gradual fall into vice, and the 
time when he is recognised by the Church as “dead to God.” 
But at the end of this time, we find that the local Church, “when 
some occasion arose, again summoned John:” and not only does 
he readily make the journey when summoned, but, as soon as 


1 Under the later Empire the word “tyrant” came to be used as 
modern historians use ‘“‘usurper.” In this sense, neither Nero nor 


Domitian can be so called. ; 
2 The legend of ‘‘Little children, love one another” is told by no 


extant author before St Jerome. 
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he hears of the fall of his disciple, he rides off on horseback 
to the mountains to seek for him. When the robbers have 
seized him and (presumably) taken his horse, their captain 
recognises him and, from shame, takes to flight: then no doubt 
it is thought remarkable that the Apostle “pursued him at full 
speed, forgetting his old age:” but this, which would be remark- 
able in a man of 70, is all but incredible in a man of 971, And 
finally, it is implied that, before he was restored to the Church, 
the robber had to pass through a long course of penance through 
which the Apostle was able to guide and assist him. 

Tertullian, in a work apparently orthodox and therefore early 
(Praescr. Haer. 36), which Fuller and Noeldechen date 199 a.p., 
says that at Rome “the Apostle John, after he had been plunged 
in burning oil without suffering anything, was banished to an 
island.” He mentions this in close connexion with the martyr- 
doms of SS. Peter and Paul, which certainly took place under 
Nero: still it cannot be said that he implies that it was at the 
same time. But St Jerome (adv. Jov. i. 26) quotes Tertullian as 
saying that, “being put by ero into a jar of boiling oil, he came 
out cleaner and more vigorous than he went in.” Now St Jerome 
was quite capable of lax quotation, of improving upon his 
authorities, and of confusing what he inferred from them with 
what they said. But on the other hand, we know that he used works 
of Tertullian now lost; and that, unless Nero was really men- 
tioned by Tertullian (or someone else who repeated the same 
tradition), it would have been far easier to infer from the mention 
of St John’s banishment that his intended martyrdom took place 
under Domitian, than from the mention of the other Apostles 
that it took place under Nero. And the banishment, it is quite 
plain from the extant passage, followed immediately on the 
miraculous escape from death?, 


1 If we consider, not St John’s appearance in modern pictures, 
but that he was called to the work of an Apostle at least a year before 
the Crucifixion, then, as the latter probably took place in a.p. 29, we 
can hardly date the Apostle’s birth later than a.p. 5. 

2 Traces are found in later writers of a tradition ascribing the 
Apostle’s banishment to Nero: but they associate with his banish- 
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Origen, in his commentary on St Matthew xx. 22 sqq., speaks 
of “tradition” as teaching that “the Emperor of the Romans 
condemned John, being a witness” (or “martyr”) “for the word 
of truth, to the isle of Patmos. John,” he continues, “teaches 
us about his own martyrdom, not telling who condemned him, 
saying ‘I John...was in the isle that is called Patmos for the 
word of God and the testimony of Jesus Christ’ (Rev. i. 9). And 
he seems to have seen the Revelation in the island.” Here it is 
implied that there was a tradition about St John’s banishment, 
independent of the book itself: perhaps also, that this tradition 
stated the name of the Emperor who condemned the Saint. But, 
if Origen knew a tradition on this subject, he does not give it: 
and, in default of evidence to the contrary, it is presumable that 
the tradition was the usual or Irenaean one—that if it named 
anybody it named Domitian. 

St Epiphanius twice (Haer. li. 12, 33) ascribes St John’s 
banishment to Claudius, dating his return also in the same reign. 
In the former place he says that, “in his advanced old age, after 
90 years of his life, after his return from Patmos, which took 
place under Claudius Caesar, he wrote the Gospel.” The simplest 
explanation of this strange statement is that the writer took 
from one authority that the Gospel was written after the return 
from Patmos in advanced old age, and from another that the 
banishment was the act of Claudius, or perhaps that the Revela- 
tion was made in his reign. Our only reason for supposing that 
the Roman government had begun to take notice of Christianity 
is the statement of Suetonius that it had occasioned disturbances 
among the Jews of Rome, which led to their banishment. It is 
true that Epiphanius does not, like Origen and, by implication, 
Clement and Tertullian, ascribe the banishment to the personal 
act of the Emperor: he or his authority may have meant that 


ment the composition not of the Apocalypse but of the Gospel; the 
latter must be almost certainly of the age of Domitian. 

These stories seem therefore to have their roots, not in any real 
tradition reaching back to the time when the facts were known, but 
to an unreal conventional treatment of sacred history, whereby it was 
attempted to supply the missing links between the age of the New 
Testament and that of the fully constituted Church. 
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when Claudius banished the Jews from Rome the Proconsul of 
Asia banished St John from Ephesus. Of course the narrative 
in the Acts leaves no room for any event of the kind: and it is 
not worth while to guess that Nero is really meant, though of 
course he took the name of Claudius from his adoptive father, 
for in fact neither he nor anyone else used the name. Charles I. 
might have been called Charles II. because his father was christened 
Charles James, but in fact he never was. 

The only reason for attaching any weight to the mention of 
Claudius in St Epiphanius is that he, according to Lipsius, may 
have been using at first or second hand some apocryphal acts 
drawn up under the name of Leucius, a real or imaginary disciple 
of St John, which Zahn thinks may be as old as St Irenaeus. A 
gnostic writer of that date was still in a position to collect and 
distort genuine traditions. It is out of the question that the 
Revelation as a whole should be so early. Grotius, whose chrono- 
logical analysis of the visions is rather too mechanical, placed 
the Vision of the Seven Seals under Claudius, identifying the 
famine foretold by Agabus with that foretold under the Third 
Seal. Anyone who conjectured that St John prophesied from 
the days of Claudius to the days of Domitian and received the 
command, in the days of the latter, to gather all his revelations 
into one book and send them to the Seven Churches, might 
reconcile Leucius and St Irenaeus. _ 

The commentary, which goes by the name of St Victorinus, 
certainly seems to confirm the tradition of St Irenaeus. We 
have the distinct statement that the Revelation was given in 
the reign of Domitian, and that the Gospel was written after- 
wards. Such a statement of itself seems almost too precise to 
be credible, for Domitian’s persecution fell in the close of his 
reign, and the Gospel cannot have been written afterwards: 
according to Irenaeus and all authorities St John only just lived 
into the reign of Trajan, so on this hypothesis the Revelation 
and Gospel were written so close together that it is hard to see 
how it could have been known which was written first. Did any 
fourth century writer know confidently whether St Paul wrote to 
the Galatians before or after the Corinthians ? to the Philippians 
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before or after the Ephesians and Colossians? On the other hand, 
if the two works belonged to quite different periods of the 
Apostle’s life, there would have been no more difficulty in re- 
membering the distinction between them than there would have 
been (even apart from internal evidence) in remembering that 
between the Pastoral Epistles and those written before St Paul’s 
imprisonment. Possibly a tradition that the Gospel was written 
after the return from banishment in Patmos (where the Revela- 
tion was seen), but before the death of Domitian, might have 
perpetuated itself alone. In fact we find the statement of date 
associated with an interpretation of xvii. 10, which, unacceptable 
as it is, has very much the appearance of being as old as the 
reign of Trajan. 

The “Seven Kings” are identified as Galba, Otho, Vitellius, 
Vespasian, Titus (“five are fallen”): “one is,” Domitian, “the 
other is not yet come, and when he cometh, he must continue a 
little space,” i.e. Nerva, who only reigned two years. To a dis- 
interested reader this explanation needs no refutation. On 
what principle is the enumeration of the Emperors of Rome (if 
these be meant by the “kings”) to begin with the ephemeral 
princes of disputed title who struggled with one another through 
the eighteen months after Nero’s death? In popular apprehen- 
sion, among the provincials at least, the first Roman Emperor 
was Julius Caesar: in strict constitutional law, the first who 
held the empire as an established form of government was 
Augustus. The series of Emperors might legitimately begin 
with either of these, but with no one later. Obviously there 
is one only excuse for the interpretation: the interpreter 
started with a certainty that the Revelation was seen under 
Domitian and then reckoned backwards and forwards. Even 
then it is startling that he can have imagined that Trajan was 
the eighth king, the beast who was and is not, who cometh 
up out of the deep and goeth into perdition. Trajan was 
according to the unanimous tradition of antiquity the best of the 
Roman Emperors: Tertullian, who was never tempted by excess 
of charity, finds no difficulty in making Trajan illustrate his 
theory that the good Emperors mitigated the bad laws against 
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the Christians. It cannot be imagined that an inspired Seer 
should have meant to represent him as the great enemy of God 
and righteousness. It is equally incredible that a saint who 
suffered in the Diocletian persecution, or a commentator writing 
after it, should have devised such a perverse misconception out 
of his own head. 

But a contemporary who had seen St Ignatius sent, possibly 
by Trajan’s personal order, to feed the lions at Rome, who saw 
the outbreak of a second and probably a greater Jewish war, 
who saw Trajan’s eastern triumphs ending and his embarrass- 
ments beginning might be forgiven for a mistaken hope that the 
ruin of the Fourth Monarchy which had seemed so near after 
the fall of Nero was to be accomplished under an Emperor who 
seemed far more than Nero to be the very incarnation of Rome, 
to gather up in himself all the terrible power of the Beast whose 
deadly wound was healed. One cannot even say such an ex- 
planation was incredible, while the rebellion of Barcochba 
seemed to zealots to be shaking the throne of Hadrian. After 
that time it was increasingly difficult for a theory which identi- 
fied the arch enemy with Trajan to originate: the wonder is that 
it survived. 

Marcus Aurelius, Severus and Decius, to say nothing of Galerius 
and Maximin inflicted far more upon the Church than Trajan. 
Now it is obvious that the contemporaries of Trajan or even 
Hadrian, though their wishes might warp their interpretation of 
the Apocalypse, are even better authorities than St Irenaeus for 
its date. They are it would seem much more deeply committed 
than he is to the belief that the Seer saw his great vision under 
Domitian. 

Yet their witness is at variance with what in ancient and 
modern times has been accepted as the obvious sense of the 
prophecy of the “Seven Kings.” If the principle of inter- 
pretation here adopted is right—if they are individual Roman 
Emperors—it can hardly be doubted that they stand for the 
first seven, and that the Apocalypse was seen in the days of the 
sixth—though there is room for difference of opinion who the 
sixth is, _ 
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If we reckon from Julius he must be Nero: if we reckon 
from Augustus he may be either Galba or Vespasian: for there 
is no reason to suppose that the three claimants of empire, 
Galba, Otho and Vitellius, were counted as actual emperors. 
His successor is to have a short but (apparently) not a merely 
ephemeral reign: the eighth will be an Antichristian revival of 
one of his predecessors. Probably we are to reckon from 
Augustus: for there can be little doubt that ch. xvii. is later 
than the death of Nero. If we suppose that the Apocalypse is 
the record of a single vision its date will probably in any case be 
between the death of Nero and the destruction of Jerusalem, so 
that the distinction between Galba and Vespasian is chiefly im- 
portant as affecting the authority of the Seer: if Galba be the 
sixth king the vision received no obvious fulfilment; if he be 
Vespasian the seventh is the shortlived Titus, and the eighth 
Domitian, a tyrant and a persecutor, who was recognised both 
by Christians and Pagans as a revival of Nero. 

Apparently in ch. xi. Jerusalem and the Temple are spoken of 
as still existing: even in xvi. 19 the city appears to be standing. 
In ch. xi. we cannot be sure how much is to be understood 
literally, how far “the Holy City” and ‘the Temple of God” 
are to be understood spiritually of their evangelical antitypes. 
But on the whole it appears simplest to take the literal sense, 
which appears to be the traditional one. If so the vision must 
be earlier than the destruction of Jerusalem, and is probably 
earlier than the outbreak of the war. What is foretold is not 
the destruction of the city, as in the prophecy of the Mount of 
Olives, but its profanation as in Daniel ix. The close parallel 
resemblance between the imagery in the vision of the seven 
seals and that in our Lord’s prophecy (Matt. xxiv. and parallels) 
gives weight to the respectable traditional evidence for referring 
that vision to the fall of Jerusalem. If ch. xi. falls early in the 
reign of Nero, ch. xvii. may fall late in the reign of Vespasian : ch. 
xiii. contains much that would be easiest to understand if it was 
written under Domitian, who systematically exacted the divine 
honours which Nero had been content to invite and Caligula to 
claim by fits and starts. 
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On the hypothesis of the unity of the Apocalypse, we seem 
to meet with the same conflict between external and internal 
evidence as to the date, which we met before as to the author- 
ship. Ifthe Revelation as a whole was written by the Apostle 
John at some time between the death of Nero in June A.D. 68, 
and the capture of Jerusalem in August a.D. 70: and if the 
Gospel and Epistles were much later works of the same author, 
we should be able to harmonise most of the evidence, but not 
all. We should be able to accept all the mass of well-attested 
evidence which, as we have scen, we have to the authorship of 
the book: while its peculiarities and the difficulties in the way 
of referring it to the Evangelist, would be at any rate less per- 
plexing. We should still have to explain or to leave unex- 
plained the internal evidence that the Lord spoke freely in 
Greek, which, if so, His Disciples must have understood, and the 
external evidence of St Irenaeus as to the date as well as any 
traditions which may underlie the perplexing statements of St 
Victorinus and St Epiphanius. As to St Irenaeus it is possible 
to account for his statement about the date without supposing 
it to be a mere blunder. 

If the story in Tertullian be true, it is likely enough to have 
happened, as St Jerome understood, under Nero. Savage 
punishments like those mentioned were inflicted by him on the 
Christians, and turned the popular hatred against them into 
pity ; and it is credible that, when one of the victims was saved 
by a miracle or what looked like one, public opinion should have 
enforced a commutation of his sentence to simple exile. But, as 
exile was not a penalty often inflicted in Nero’s persecution, while 
it was in Domitian’s, Irenaeus may have assumed that St John’s 
exile took place at the same time as that of other confessors. 
Or it is possible, that the Apostle was condemned by Domitian, 
or at least in his name, in the beginning of a.p. 70, when he, 
after the victory of Vespasian’s army, was the only member of 
the new imperial family at Rome, and enjoyed the titular office 
of city praetor. It would then be a comparatively slight error if 
St Irenaeus, knowing that St John was sent into exile by 
Domitian, assumed that he was sent at the same time as other 
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‘witnesses’, i.e. at the end of Domitian’s own reign, instead of 
the beginning of his father’s. 

Most recent critics are disposed to admit both St John’s 
authorship of the Revelation and its early date. In England, 
indeed, many, perhaps most, orthodox commentators still ad- 
here to the Irenaean or traditional date. But it is utterly unfair 
to suppose that there is any necessary connexion between the 
interpretation of ch. xvii. mentioned above and the rationalistic’ 
views of some of its advocates: as we have seen, believers in 
the divine truth of the prophecy need be at no loss for seeing 
how, on this view, it received at least a partial and typical 
fulfilment. How far that fulfilment was adequate—in what 
sense this or other predictions of the book have yet been 
fulfilled, or to what extent they yet remain to be fulfilled— 
these are questions of interpretation. If the date and circum- 
stances of the vision can be determined on critical grounds, 
they will throw some light on the interpretation, when we come 
to attempt it: but the critical question may be, and ought to 
be, treated without prejudice from the supposed necessities of 
exegesis. 


CHAPTER III. 
PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETATION. 


Every student of the Apocalypse must be aware, that the 
interpretation of its visions has been a matter of controversy, 
almost ever since the age when it was written: and in view of 
this fact, it would clearly be presumptuous to propose any 
detailed scheme of interpretation with any approach to con- 
fidence. Still more obviously, it would be beyond the scope of 
an elementary sketch like the present Introduction, to enter 
into the controversy, or even to put forward the arguments by 
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which the various schools have maintained their respective 
causes. And it would be beyond our limits to trace, in more 
than the barest outline, the history of opinion on the subject of 
the interpretation of the book: though that history may serve 
for a patient student, at once to suggest true principles and to 
warn him of the need of caution in applying them. 

The presumptuous confidence with which, a generation or 
two ago, definite and detailed predictions of the future history 
of the world were grounded upon the visions of this book, and 
supposed to enjoy its authority, has now provoked a reaction. 
Many orthodox readers are content to leave at least the bulk of 
the book absolutely uninterpreted. The letters to the Seven 
Churches, it is obvious, are full of moral and spiritual instruc- 
tion to the Church of all ages: the imagery of the first, fourth, 
and fifth chapters, perhaps of the twelfth, and certainly of the 
two last, is so transparent that no believer can fail to see the 
foundation of our salvation figured in the former, and its con- 
summation in the latter. But the rest of the book is commonly 
left unread, or read only with a literary interest, as a phantas- 
magoria of sublime images: if people are too reverent to regard 
the book as a riddle without an answer, they treat it as one 
which they can never hope to guess, but must wait till the 
answer shall be told. 

It is however scarcely credible that this can be the right 
spirit in which to regard any part of God’s Word: it is quite 
certain, that it is not the spirit in which the author of the 
Apocalypse expected or intended his own work to be regarded. 
Plainly, he throughout considers that he is conveying valuable 
information to his readers: this appears from the veyy title of 
the book, and the explanation which follows it in the opening 
words: see also i. 3, xiii. 9, 10, xix. 9, 10, xx. 6, xxii. 6, 7. It is 
true, that we are told that certain things contained in the vision 
are intentionally concealed (x. 4), and that certain others can 
only be interpreted by a rare gift of discernment (xiii. 18): but 
the general purport of the prophecy is expected to be intelligible, 
and most of its details to be instructive, to the Church at large. 

If then the visions contained in the book were expected and 
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intended by the author to be intelligible, it is only reasonable 
to suppose that we shall find them so, if we will read them 
without prejudice, and from a point of view as near as possible 
to that of the readers who were addressed in the first instance. 
For, while it is likely that the book (assuming it to be a truly 
inspired prophecy of events still in the future) will be of greater 
value to the generation that sees its complete fulfilment than 
to any before, it is plain that it was expected to edify its first 
and immediate recipients: it can scarcely then be unintelligible 
or useless to the many generations that lie between. 

I. This may then be taken as the first of the principles to 
direct us in the attempt to understand the book: its first 
readers must have had a clue to it. Such a clue may have 
been furnished in any of three ways—(1) by the Old Testament 
prophecies which the Seer repeats and makes his own, ¢f we 
can ascertain the sense in which Jews or Christians of St John’s 
day understood them; (2) by the oral teaching of St John and 
other Apostles, or by the earlier writings of the New Testa- 
ment; (3) by the events of past or contemporary history. 

(1) The Revelation of St John is full of reminiscences—of 
what may almost be called imitations—of the prophecies of the 
Old Testament. In some cases it may sufficiently account for 
these, that the Seer uses an image or a phrase familiar to his own 
mind and to the minds of his readers, though not using it exactly 
in its original sense. But there are other cases—more important 
if not more numerous—where it is plainly implied that the new 
prophecy has a meaning analogous to, if not identical with, that 
of the old: e.g. in ii. 27 the promise of Ps. ii. 9 is applied to the 
faithful and courageous Christian; but the last words of the 
verse shew that St John understood the original promise as 
made not to the Christian but to Christ. On the other hand, it 
is quite certain that the Beast described in xiii. 1, 2 is either 
identical with one, or is an embodiment of all, of the beasts de- 
scribed in Dan. vii. Again, the “time, times, and half a time” 
of Rey. xii. 14, and the apparently coincident 42 months or 1260 
days (xi. 2, 3, xii. 6, xiii. 5) plainly stand in a close relation with 
the identical or similar periods in Dan, vii. 25, xii. 7, 11, 12: 
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though here it may be said that the earlier prophecy is at least 
as obscure as the later. In fact, familiarity with Daniel’s pro- 
phecy, and the generally received interpretation of it, must 
have made St John’s readers readily understand his prophecy 
as directed against Rome, and against a person wielding the 
power of Rome (though the power in his hands was separable 
from Rome locally), who was to be such an oppressor to the 
new People of God as Antiochus Epiphanes had been to the 
old. 

(2) And such an oppressor—or at least such a blasphemous 
enemy to God—had been foretold by the Apostles from very 
early times: more plainly, perhaps, in their oral teaching than 
in their writings. For the only place where he is clearly fore- 
told in an apostolic writing earlier than the Revelation is 
2 Thess. ii.: and there St Paul seems to use a certain reserve, 
and certainly refers to his oral teaching as serving to supple- 
ment what he writes. In this subject, therefore, it seems that 
the tradition of the early Church is entitled to more than usual 
authority, as to the interpretation of the designedly obscure pre- 
dictions of the Apostle’s written words. And here the earliest 
tradition agrees approximately with the doctrine of the Apoca- 
lypse, while it is manifestly independent of it. The Beast in 
the Apocalypse is a support and ally of Rome, yet becomes in 
the end the enemy of Rome, and his most daring defiance of 
God is after her fall. The Man of Sin in 2 Thess. is only to 
be revealed in his full self-deifying lawlessness, when “that 
which withholdeth” (variously described as a person or as a 
power) is taken out of the way: that is, if tradition be trusted, 
when the Roman Emperor or Empire has been put down. 

At the same time, the dominion of the Man of Sin is con- 
nected, not with Rome only but with Jerusalem. This power 
will be at least as much spiritual as temporal, and thus it 
affiliates itself as well to the divinely chosen Sanctuary as to 
the divinely appointed seat of Empire. But in the one case, 
even more than in the other, his enmity to the divine purpose 
is as distinctly marked as his desire to shew himself heir to it. 
“Te sitteth in the Temple of God, setting himself forth as God,” 
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says St Paul. St John describes how the dead bodies of his 
victims shall lie “in the street of the great City...where also 
their Lord was crucified.” And both Apostles tell us, how his 
power would be supported by the quasi-spiritual evidence of 
miracles—miracles as striking as those of our Lord Himseif, or 
any of the Prophets before Him, and only distinguished from 
theirs by the absence of the spirit of charity and of holiness. 
Looking on to the tradition of the post-apostolic ages, we find 
that, though the details of apocalyptic interpretation were 
as obscure, and opinions about them varied as much, as in 
modern times, yet as to the outline of future events revealed in 
this Book and elsewhere, there was an agreement complete 
except in one point (that of the Millennium). From the time of 
Tertullian and St Hippolytus—not to say of SS. Justin and 
Trenaeus—we have a consistent expectation of the course of 
events that will precede the Last Judgement. Their views are 
not indeed derived from the Apocalypse exclusively, but they 
almost always give a meaning, and always give the same mean- 
ing, to its predictions. The Roman Empire was to be broken 
up into ten kingdoms, bearing (we must understand from 
Daniel) the same relation to it that the Hellenised kingdoms of 
the East bore to the Empire of Alexander. Among these king- 
doms will arise a new Empire, reviving the old pretensions of 
Rome to world-wide instead of merely local dominion; but 
instead of resting on law, patriotism, and submission to the will 
of Providence, this new Empire will have no other basis than 
the self-will, the self-assertion, at least the self-deification, of its 
Ruler. He will come (if one may apply to the kingdom of evil 
the analogies of language used of the Kingdom of God) “in the 
spiritual power” of Epiphanes and of Nero: he may be called 
Nero in the sense in which our Lord is in prophecy called 
David, or His forerunner Elias. He will be a man free from 
coarse vices, such as hinder the consistent pursuit of any aim, 
but equally free from any restraint imposed by the fear of God, 
or by regard for human opinion. Claiming for himself the 
honour due to God and the supreme obedience due to His 
Law, he will persecute the Christian Church: his persecution 
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being so relentless, so systematic and well-directed, that the 
Church would be exterminated did not God supernaturally 
interpose to “shorten the days.” But, while persecuting Chris- 
tianity, he will extend a more or less hearty patronage to 
Judaism, being possibly himself of Israelitish birth. Having in 
some sense revived the Roman Empire, he will yet shew him- 
self an enemy to the City of Rome, which will be finally de- 
stroyed, either by his armies or by the direct act of God: and 
he will, perhaps on occasion of this destruction, choose Jeru- 
salem for his seat of empire. To this end he will restore the 
Jews to their own land: he will perhaps be recognised by them 
as their Christ: he will restore their Temple, but will make it 
serve rather to his own glory than to that of the Lord God of 
Israel. 

So far, his career has apparently been unchecked. Now God 
sends against him two Prophets—probably Moses and Elijah, 
or Enoch and Elijah—who, by their words and miracles, to 
some extent counteract his. But they will be put to death 
in his persecution, and then his power will appear finally 
established: but only for a few days. God will raise them from 
the dead, and call them up into Heaven: and by this miracle, 
together with the preaching that preceded their death, the Jews 
will be converted. Elijah will have fulfilled his destined work, 
of “turning the hearts of the fathers to the children,” i.e. of 
God’s old People to His new. 

Still Antichrist’s universal empire appears scarcely shaken by 
the secession of the one little nation of Israel: he will assemble 
the armies of the world for its reconquest, and it will seem far 
easier for him to reduce his second capital than his first. But 
when in the Land of Israel, he and his army will be met and 
destroyed, not in a carnal battle with the forces of Israel after 
the flesh, but by the power of God in the hand of His Son. 

Here, according to what seems to be the oldest form of the 
tradition, and certainly that standing in closest relation to the 
Apocalypse, follows what is popularly called the Millennium. 
The whole reign of Antichrist lasted, apparently, but three 
years and a half: the divine triumph after his overthrow will 
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last for a thousand years. This will begin, perhaps, with the 
appearance of the Lord Jesus on earth, certainly with the 
resurrection of the Martyrs, Prophets, and other chief Saints. 
Whether these remain on earth or no, the condition of the 
earth is made such that it shall not be an unworthy abode for 
them. Moral evil, if not annihilated, at least has its power 
broken. Jerusalem remains what Antichrist had made it—the 
spiritual and temporal metropolis of the world: but this world- 
wide power is now in the hands, not of God’s enemy, but of 
God Himself: and the world under the rule of Jerusalem realises 
the most glorious prophetic descriptions of the Kingdom of God. 

Yet this Kingdom of God is not the final and eternal one: 
indeed some in all ages have been disposed to doubt whether 
such an earthly Kingdom of God will be established at all. 
From the time of SS. Jerome and Augustine (the latter dis- 
tinctly changed the older opinion for this), the general opinion 
of the Church has been that such a measure of liberty and pre- 
dominance as has been hers since the conversion of Constantine 
is the only earthly Kingdom of God to be looked for. And if-- 
feeling the inadequacy of this fulfilment to the language of 
St John and other Prophets—we incline to recur to the earlier 
view, we must confess that even so Pauca tamen suberunt 
priscae vestigia fraudis. 

Not only does the natural order of the world go on—with 
deaths and (what shocked fourth century feeling most) marriages 
and births occurring ; but there must be some root of moral 
evil remaining, to account for the end of this age of peace. 
The Devil will at last for a short time recover his power: while 
the central regions of the world remain faithful to God, the 
outlying ones are stirred up to revolt against Him, and press in 
to crush His Kingdom by the brute force of numbers. They 
are on the point of success—nearer to it, perhaps, than their 
predecessor Antichrist had been—when they are, like Anti- 
christ, overpowered by the direct interposition of God. Then, 
all God’s enemies being subdued, comes the end of all things— 
the General Resurrection of the Dead, the final Judgement, and 
the Eternal Kingdom of God. 
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(3) This is on the whole the traditional explanation of the 
Apocalypse: it is at almost all points the obvious one: the 
only thing which is not obvious is the rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem by Antichrist, which is nowhere foretold; though it 
was almost an inevitable hypothesis for interpreters who lived 
later than Titus or Hadrian, it was difficult to find a place for 
it, especially if the twelve hundred and sixty days of the 
Prophecy of the Two Witnesses came before the forty and 
two months of the persecution of Antichrist. While this view 
was in possession the interpretation of the Apocalypse hinged 
on the visions of the Witnesses, the Woman and the Dragon, 
the Beast and the Harlot: afterwards when the Roman Empire 
and even the City of Rome were Christian the horizon changed : 
the Church had no longer cause to cry for vengeance against 
Babylon: the Kingdom of the World in a real sense had be- 
come the Kingdom of God and of His Christ, yet the world 
was sinful and sorrowful still. One effect of this was to dis- 
credit the Apocalypse: it seemed to have become unmeaning 
and unreal: it was a relief to reject its Apostolic authorship 
and its canonical authority: when this feeling gave way to 
respect for the Churches which adhered to the old tradition, 
the style of interpretation changed. The literal sense became 
secondary: instead of looking for a series of definite predictions 
of the last days interpreters sought mystical meanings for 
symbols which would be always applicable. 

The great representative of this tendency in the West was 
Tyconius, a learned and thoughtful Donatist layman, who in- 
directly ruled the course of Apocalyptic interpretation from the 
fourth century to the twelfth. We do not know how far he 
was original; the explanation of the Woman in Labour as the 
Church who is always travailing in birth of her children is as 
old as St Hippolytus. St Jerome in his letter to Anatolius ac- 
companying a revised and expanded version of the Scholia of 
St Victorinus gives a long list of authors whom he professes, 
perhaps truly, to have consulted, but everything which he gives 
is taken from Tyconius; and it is the same in the Summa Di- 
cendorum, which is preserved by Beatus and is probably by 
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St Jerome, as it refers back to the literal sense which was dis- 
cussed in the Scholia of St Victorinus. The commentary of 
Tyconius is lost ; but it was clearly the main source of Primasius, 
an African bishop of the sixth century, of Bede and of a series 
of homilies (a double recension of which is printed in the 
Appendix to St Augustine), as well as of Beatus, a Spanish 
abbot of the eighth century, who reproduces without being 
startled the conjecture, natural even to a moderate Donatist, 
that there might be no Church outside Africa. 

Tyconius himself was a very remarkable interpreter: he was 
the first to insist on the apparent parallelism between the Seals, 
the Trumpets, and the Bowls, and this led him to a general 
theory of recapitulation which was adopted by St Augustine. 
Again, the view that what is said of Christ may be understood 
of His mystical body and vice versa, and that the same holds 
of the Devil and of his kingdom, had at least the advantage of 
substituting applications of immediate utility for doubtful con- 
jectures as to the future. Often the individual interpretations 
are beautiful: e.g. the New Jerusalem is always coming down 
from Heaven, as often as one of her citizens is born again from 
above. He anticipated the communion founded by Mr Irving 
in the thought that each of the Seven Churches typifies a certain 
class of believers, so that the Epistles to them are of per- 
ennial application. So too the judgements on the third of the 
earth are explained by a threefold division of mankind into 
unbelievers and true and false believers, which shews that he 
was working his way to something at any rate less narrow 
than the technicalities on which the Donatists justified their 
schism. The commentaries of Andreas and Arethas (bishops 
of Caesarea in Cappadocia in the fifth? and ninth? centuries 
are equally mystical but not equally interesting. In their 
hands the symbolism of the Apocalypse ceases to be suggestive, 
they find nothing there but the commonplaces of orthodoxy 
which they bring with them, The same holds good for the 
most part of @icumenius, though he contributes something -of 
his own in the conjecture that the Mahommedan invasion is 
‘foretold. It cannot be said that the mystical method of inter- 
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pretation has become obsolete: in England it is on the whole 
the method of Isaac Williams, who says that the Seer, when 
instead of waiting for what should be spoken he turned to see 
Him Who spoke, sets us an example of how we should study 
his book. It is also the method of Dr Milligan, a more recent, 
it may be a more influential expositor ; for whom Babylon is the 
world in the Church, and Satan is bound for a thousand years, 
i.e. completely bound so that he cannot injure the true believer, 
while at the same time he is loosed for a little season to work 
his will on those who turn from the eternal light to the darkness 
of this perishable world. 

The continuous historical theory which finds in the Apocalypse 
a prophecy of the fortunes of the Church from the time of the 
Seer to the consummation of all things had its beginning in 
the Apocalyptic school which grew up beside the Franciscan 
movement. The opening of the Seven Seals corresponded to 
seven stages in the development of the Christian Church: 
St Francis and St Dominic and their orders were the Two 
Witnesses: the seraphic St Francis was the Angel with the 
Everlasting Gospel: most important of all, Papal Rome was 
Babylon, though the Pope was not yet Antichrist and the 
school as a body looked for an angelic Pope who should re- 
generate the Church and the world by returning to apostolic 
poverty. Wyclif in the great schism went so far as to say 
that Antichrist was divided against himself. 

Among Protestant interpreters it was long a fixed point that 
Rome was Babylon and that the Pope was Antichrist, and as 
their history had been foretold it was a natural inference that 
the whole history of the Church had been foretold too; and 
much ingenuity and some learning were expended in this direc- 
tion by a school whose most respectable representatives in 
England were Bishop Newton and Dean Elliott, the author of 
the well-known Hore A pocalyptice. 

The strong point of this view is, that it enables us to give a 
meaning, not merely to every vision, every,image, in the Apoca- 
lypse, but to the order and connexion in which the visions and 
images are arranged. It is quite certain, that that order is not 
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arbitrary nor accidental, that the arrangement is (if we may 
apply the terms of human criticism) as elaborate, as artistic, 
and as symmetrical as any of the descriptions: and conse- 
quently it may fairly be held, that the arrangement forms an 
essential part of the Seer’s teaching, and that no interpretation 
can be adequate which does not give a reason and a meaning 
for the arrangement. And the most obvions and natural view 
of the meaning is, that the arrangement is chronological—that 
every successive vision is a description, more or less figurative, 
of events successive to one another in the same order. 

Yet no one has attempted to carry out this view quite con- 
sistently, and to interpret every vision as describing an event 
later than the vision before it. It is quite true that, as a rule, 
the visions are not only described in successive order, but are 
felt by the Seer to be successive—in the later ones he refers 
to the earlier (e.g. xiv. 1 (true text), xx. 2, xvii. 1, xxi. 9). But 
not only do some of the visions remain in view while later ones 
have risen which seem to take their place (see xi. 16, 19, xv. 5— 
8, xvi. 7, xix. 4): there are cases (e.g. xi. 7, xii. 1—10, xvii. 3) 
where we seem to have unmistakeably the same figures or 
events described twice over, with only a difference in the point 
of view. Hence, some like Tyconius analyse the whole book into 
groups of visions, each one of which covers the whole range of 
human history, from the Seer’s time (or even earlier) to the end 
of the world. This is called “the resumptive theory.” 

And certainly, it is difficult to understand vi. 12—17 of any- 
thing except the time immediately before the Last Judgement, 
or xiv. 14—20 of anything but the Last Judgement itself. Yet, 
when we find the latter passage immediately followed, not by 
the “beginning of the eternal rest1,” but by a fresh series of 
plagues,—which are, we are told, “the last, for in them is ful- 
filled the wrath of God,’—it is hard to avoid reconsidering the 
obvious and natural interpretation: and often as the final Judge- 
ment has been prepared for and worked up to, in no other case 
do we find anything resembling a description of it, till it is 
described, quite unmistakeably in xx. 11—15. 


1 See note on viii. 1. 
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The Pretertst and Futurist schools had their origin in a 
reaction against the Continuous Historical. Roman Catholics 
were of course under the necessity of providing a counter theory 
of the meaning of a canonical book of Scripture which was used 
unsparingly and effectively against Rome ; and Protestants like 
Grotius, who desired the reunion of Christendom, naturally gave 
them their support: besides, the difficulty of supposing that 
the Seer intended to predict events and persons whom he 
did not name and could not have imagined, grew as the his- 
torical scheme which was read into his visions became more 
complicated. When men turned back from the wide field of the 
history of Christendom to the book itself, the natural prima 
facie impression which it makes revived. It seemed once more 
as if the Seer spoke of events to be accomplished in his own 
day, of a judgement on Jerusalem and Rome, of the reign, the 
persecution and the doom of Antichrist. The Preterist school, 
which appeared first, trusted the first half of this impression: 
they pressed all the passages where the Seer insists that the 
things of which he speaks must shortly come to pass, they pointed 
to the terrible judgements which did fall on Jerusalem and even 
on Rome in that generation, and they more or less explained 
away all that is said of Antichrist and of the victory over him: 
for instance Grotius explains the victory of the Rider on the 
White Horse as the free course of the Gospel after the fall of 
Nero, which is as inadequate as the continuous historical explana- 
tion of the Man Child as Constantine, in whom Christianity was 
exalted to imperial dominion. The Futurist school on the con- 
trary trusted the second half of the impression: they returned so 
far as possible to the patristic explanation of the book, dropping 
for the most part the return of Nero, but retaining the rest of 
the traditional account of Antichrist. One considerable difficulty 
of this scheme is that the Seer is made to prophesy not against 
the Rome and Jerusalem of his own day, but against an apostate 
Rome and a restored Jerusalem to be revealed in the end of 
the days, and this though he says repeatedly that the time is 
at hand. 

(4) It remains to try to trace the elements of truth in the 
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systems of interpretation which have succeeded one another. 
The mystical system is plainly not exclusive and can coexist 
with any and every theory of the literal sense (for instance 
Tyconius’ doctrine of.“ recapitulation”): the continuous historical 
theory as tracing a series of partial fulfilments may be regarded 
as supplementary to the traditional view which believers will 
have no difficulty in accepting as in the main the true in- 
terpretation of the Apocalypse. It is not of course a com- 
plete interpretation of all its details, but it gives a frame- 
work, in which every detail may find its place: and for the 
explanation of details we may be content to wait, till the 
time shall come when they are manifest to those whose faith 
sees the consistent fulfilment of the prophecy as a whole. Yet 
those who have faith to expect the entire fulfilment cannot help 
asking—indeed they are bound to ask—what special predictions 
are already fulfilled or on the way to fulfilment, what signs of 
the coming end are already visible: and so they are led to go 
over the same ground as those, who, not recognizing the Pro- 
phets as recipients of a supernatural revelation of the future, 
are obliged to ask how their predictions were suggested by the 
circumstances of the present. 

And if the view be accepted that the Apocalypse was written 
within a year or two after the death of Nero, circumstances 
that might have suggested such forecasts are certainly not 
wanting. Nero himself realises the character of Antichrist in 
almost every feature. He was a cruel persecutor of Christianity: 
he was indifferent or even hostile to the national sentiments 
and national religion of Rome. If he can ever be said to have 
acted on principle, he did so under the influence of the aesthetic 
culture of Greece, what religious feeling he had was oriental, 
perhaps even Jewish : his mistress and empress Poppaea seems 
to have been a Jewish proselyte. When his loss of the empire 
was imminent, he spoke of destroying Rome and transferring 
his throne to Jerusalem; and it was held that his motives for 
this plan were as much superstitious as political. But in truth 
Nero was too self-willed to “regard any god:” even the “Syrian 
goddess,” to whom he had shewn some of the devotion which 
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he denied to “the gods of his fathers,” was discarded before his 
death: if he did not openly deify himself, like his predecessor 
Gaius, he shewed himself incapable of hearty worship for any 
other god but self. 

According to the traditional view one feature was wanting to 
complete the resemblance of the two characters. The latter part 
of Daniel xi. was interpreted of “Antichrist: and the view that 
the “Desire of Women” was an object of worship! was unknown 
to any ancient expositor but St Ephraem, who prebably inherited 
Jewish traditions through the school of Edessa. In their obvious 
sense the words imply that the profane king of whom Daniel 
speaks will be free from sensual vices; and even apart from this 
Antichrist is to counterfeit sanctity. Nero was enslaved by 
these vices from boyhood to the end of his life. And, while with 
this one exception the characters of the two coincide so closely, 
their careers do not. Nero was a legitimate Roman Emperor, 
acknowledged as such by the Apostles themselves: it was 
in the early days of his reign, that the benefits of the Empire 
to mankind were most fully realised, And atheist, tyrant and 
persecutor as Nero was, he certainly did not accomplish half 
of what the Revelation ascribes to Antichrist. He did not destroy 
Rome, nor reign and claim divine honours in Jerusalem: at most, 
it may be believed that he for a moment partially effected the 
first, and contemplated the second. Neither was he overthrown 
in the same way as Antichrist. While his generals were engaged 
in a successful war with the unbelieving Jews, he himself was 
overthrown by a revolt, or series of revolts, on the part of the 
army and the Senate—by a course of events in which there was 
the same mixture of good and evil as in ordinary human action, 
and in which it is impossible to see any direct or miraculous 
intervention of God. 

This admits, however, of a more or less satisfactory reply. 
The career of Antichrist is the career, not of Nero as known 


1 According to St Ephraem the ‘Desire of Women’ was the 
goddess of Elymais whose temple Antiochus vainly attempted to 
profane: Ewald more probably suggests Tammuz, whose worship 
under the name of Adonis was popular at Greek courts. 
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to us, as a personage of ancient history; nor as known to the 
Seer, as a personage of recent history, but of Nero as, the Seer 
thought, he was to be—of Nero risen from the dead, or restored 
after a period of seeming death. Although there appears to 
have been no room for reasonable doubt of the fact of Nero’s 
suicide, there was a widely spread popular belief that he was 
alive, perhaps in the far east, and that his return from thence 
might be looked for. During his own generation, this belief 
gave occasion for pretenders to appear: we hear distinctly of 
two if not three; one as late as the reign of Domitian, who 
nearly succeeded in engaging the armies of Parthia in his cause. 
When it had become manifestly impossible that Nero could, 
in a merely natural way, be alive and in hiding, still the ex- 
pectation of his reappearance by no means died out: only it 
assumed the form of a superstition. Both among heathens and 
Christians, the expectation continued down to the age of the 
Barbarian inroads: and among the Christians, it connected 
itself more or less closely with the expectation of the Anti- 
christ foretold in the Apocalypse. Was this connexion recog- 
nised by the Seer of the Apocalypse himself? 

We have already had occasion to notice an opinion according 
to which it was. If the Beast’s seven heads, in xiii. 1, 2, xvi. 
10, 11 are rightly understood of individual Emperors of Rome, 
there can hardly be a doubt that Nero is one of them, and that 
he is, in some sense, identified with the predicted Antichrist. 
In all probability, the head “smitten unto death” symbolises the 
death (not denied to have been real) of Nero: he is reckoned 
(together with Augustus, Tiberius, Gaius, and Claudius) among 
the five kings that are fallen. But his reappearance as Antichrist 
is anticipated: after the reign of the contemporary Emperor, 
and the short one of his immediate successor, will appear “the 
Beast which was, and is not,” who “both himself is the eighth, 
and is of the seven, and goeth into perdition.” That is, the 
eighth Roman Emperor will be the revival of one of his pre- 
decessors (viz. the fifth); only in his revival he will be animated 
by the spirit of devilish, instead of merely human wickedness, 
as he will be possessed of devilish instead of merely human power. 
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Of course, it is certain that the Roman Empire was not 
terminated, or the visible kingdom of God established, by a 
miraculous interposition cutting short the reign of the eighth 
Emperor of Rome. If the Seer of the Apocalypse commits 
himself to the assertion that this was destined to happen, it is 
certain that his prediction failed. This will present, of course, 
no difficulty either to unbelievers in the communication to the 
Prophets of supernatural knowledge of the future, or to those 
who deny the claims of the Apocalypse to the character of 
a true supernatural prophecy: on either of these principles it 
is easy to say, “This is what the Seer expected to happen, but 
it did not.” Does it follow that, if we accept the divine 
authority of the Revelation made to St John, we must reject 
this interpretation of his visions, as one not borne out by the 
events? The analogy of other prophecies will suggest another 
course. The resemblances between the Nero of history and the 
Antichrist of prophecy are too close to be accidental: so are 
the resemblances, it may be added, between several other his- 
torical characters and Antichrist. On the other hand, Nero and 
each of these other Antichristian figures differs from the Anti- 
christ of prophecy in some more or less essential features : and 
none of them has done the acts, or achieved the career, or 
met with the end, foretold for him. The inference seems to be, 
that in these “many antichrists” there have been partial and 
typical fulfilments of the prophecies of the Antichrist, in whom 
they will find their final and exact fulfilment: just as the various 
Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament have found or will 
find their final and exact fulfilment in Christ, while many of 
them were partially fulfilled—some of them even suggested— 
by events which came to pass in the day of the Prophets. 

In particular, there is absolutely no room for doubt that this 
explanation must be applied to the prophecies of the Old 
Testament which most closely resemble the Apocalypse—those 
in the seventh, eighth, and eleventh chapters of Daniel. The 
eighth chapter, and at least part of the eleventh, undeniably 
describe the reign, the persecution, and the overthrow of 
Antiochus Epiphanes: but, if these be regarded as having no 
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further reference, the latter at least must be condemned as 
wanting that perfect truth which appears essential to a divinely 
inspired prophecy. If however we regard Antiochus as a type 
of Antichrist, it becomes credible—one may even say prob- 
able—that those parts of the prediction which have not been 
fulfilled by the one will be by the other. Thus understood, the 
three separate visions throw light upon one another. In c. vii. 
the reference is, apparently, to the final Enemy only—the 
imagery is almost! exactly that afterwards used by St John in 
the Apocalypse, and the meaning presumably the same. In 
c. vili., on the other hand, while the imagery is not indeed 
identical, but closely parallel with that of the preceding 
chapter, it seems plain that the Enemy described is Antiochus, 
and his history forms an adequate fulfilment of the prediction. 
Lastly, in ¢. xi. we have the historical antecedents of Antiochus 
described, in even more unmistakeable detail than in c. viii.: 
we hear of Antiochus himself, and of the conflict between him 
and Israel: then suddenly the historical Antiochus, with his 
ridiculous follies and miserable human vices, seems to vanish, 
and make way for a figure of demoniac grandeur, defying God 
on what, except to faith, seem equal terms. When ¢his Enemy 
of God and His People has arisen, and developed his full 
power, the remedy is no longer to be looked for in the sword 
of the Maccabees: the champion Israel needs is the Archangel 
Michael, or indeed the Almighty Himself: the general Resur- 
rection follows, and the general Judgement. 

If the Book of Daniel be accepted as a really inspired pro- 
phecy, this series of visions admits of but one explanation. 
The oppression of Antiochus is foretold, in part for its own 
sake, as an important episode in the temporal and religious 
history of God’s People: in part also as a type of a greater 
and still more important oppression. And it seems probable, 
that Nero is treated by the New Testament Seer exactly as 
Antiochus was by his predecessor—that the historical Nero is 
treated as the type of Antichrist, that the descriptions of the 


1 Only it seems that Daniel’s beast had one head, not seven 
(ver. 20). 
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one pass insensibly into descriptions of the other. We may, 
consistently with our reverence for the prophecy, say, “So much 
of this prediction was realised in the Seer’s age: the rest has 
not yet been fulfilled:” for we shall hold that the partial fulfil- 
ment was a foretaste and a type of a fulfilment which, when 
it comes, will be complete. 4 

The partial fulfilment of the prophecy concerning the ere 
has been already mentioned (p. lxiv). We may say that Nero’s 
real successor in the Empire was Vespasian—the 18 months 
between his accession and Nero’s death being really a time of 
anarchy. The pretenders or claimants of empire who arose in 
almost every province may or may not be indicated by the 
“ten kings that have received no kingdom as yet,” but it is 
arbitrary to select from among them, and recognise as de facto 
emperors, the three who were, for a few months, successively 
recognised at Rome. If we accept Nero then as the fifth of 
the “five fallen” emperors, Vespasian, the destroyer of Jeru- 
salem, is the sixth, under whom, it is on this view probable, 
the vision was seen. His successor Titus was “not yet come, 
and when he came was to continue a little space,” ze. not to 
have a merely ephemeral reign like those of Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius, but yet a short one—about two years. And his suc- 
cessor—his brother Domitian—was to be a Nero: and so he 
was. 

This is, however, an imperfect and inadequate fulfilment of 
the prophecies of Antichrist in this book. Domitian was, it is 
true, a revival of Nero in his cruelty; he was, like Nero, a 
persecutor of the Church: he was also—like Nero and unlike 
the predicted Antichrist—foully unclean in life. But he differed 
from Nero in possessing talents and principles which, while tc 
some extent they bring him nearer to the type of spiritual 
wickedness, may also be regarded as giving him the dignity of 
that power which “withholdeth” the manifestation of the Law- 
less One. Domitian was no blasphemous atheist, but was, as 
a Pagan, sincerely and even fanatically religious: and his gross 
personal vices did not prevent his having a zeal for virtue, 
which seems to have been sincere. And, for good or evil, he 
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was a Roman—not like Antiochus, Nero, or Antichrist, a de- 
nationalised cosmopolitan. It may be doubtful to what extent 
the Empire suffered dishonour in Domitian’s days: but at 
worst he must be acquitted of having wilfully betrayed its 
honour. , 

Thus it seems necessary to look for a completer fulfilment of 
the prophecy than any that has yet been seen, while yet it is 
possible to point to a fulfilment that, to some extent, corresponds 
with the prediction even in the minutest details. We may thus 
recognise a common element of truth in both the “preterist” and 
the “futurist” schemes of interpretation. Just as the 72nd Psalm 
is recognised as setting forth the greatness of Solomon’s, “in type, 
and in truth of Christ’s Kingdom;” so the Revelation may be 
regarded as a picture of the persecution of the Church, “in type,” 
by such Emperors as Nero and Domitian, “in truth” by the 
Antichrist of the last days, and as a prophecy of Christ’s victory 
over both enemies, the type and the antitype. 

In fact, the method and plan of the book seems to be, that 
we have again and again a series—most frequently a group of 
seven—of pictures that plainly symbolise the approach of the 
Judgement. Up to the penultimate stage, everything would 
lead us to think the Judgement was immediately to follow: 
. but the penultimate stage itself is prolonged and expanded: 
and when at last it ends, and the series is complete, it is found 
to usher in, not the end of all things, but the beginning of a 
new series of events, still preparatory for the final Judgement. 

Now whatever predictions of the Apocalypse have been or 
have not been fulfilled, there is no doubt that this feature of it 
has been realised conspicuously. In the first century—in the 
third—in the fifth—in the ninth—in the sixteenth—in the age 
of the French Revolution—perhaps in our own time the signs 
of the coming Judgement have multiplied. The faithful have 
seen them beginning to come to pass, and have looked up 
and lifted up their heads, as though their redemption were 
drawing nigh: while those who were mot faithful, or at least 
whose faith was without love, have sought to hide from the 
face of Him that sitteth upon the Throne, and from the wrath 
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of the Lamb. And yet, after a generation or two, the signs 
have passed away: the Judge has not come, the whole world 
has not: been judged; rather, it has taken a new lease of 
life, and become a battlefield between new forms of good and 
evil, a court for new judgements of God between them. We 
cannot say indeed that those were wrong who expected the 
Judge to appear. They were bidden to expect Him—they were 
bidden to expect Him all the more, when they saw such signs 
as they did see: and so how could they do otherwise than they 
did? Indeed, dare we say that their expectation was disap- 
pointed? The world has not been judged, but the nation, the 
polity, the generation has been: the Kingdom of God’s eternal 
rest has not been set up, but they that have believed do enter 
rest. The Vision of Judgement has been fulfilled in part and 
in type: the partial fulfilment serves to stay, without satisfying, 
faith’s hunger for the final fulfilment. 

Thus it seems possible to recognise an element of truth in 
both the “continuous” and what may be called the “resumptive” 
methods of interpretation, as we did in both the “preterist” 
and the “futurist” theories. We may believe that the chief 
object of the book is to teach the Church how to prepare for 
the Lord’s coming to Judgement. With that object, we are 
told, not only in general terms what signs will mark His ap- . 
proach, but, in some detail, what events will immediately pre- 
cede it. But in the providence of God, the signs of His 
approach, and events more or less resembling those immediately 
preceding it, have occurred repeatedly: and this Book accordingly 
intimates, that they will occur repeatedly. To Christians who 
had seen an almost perfect image of Antichrist in Nero, it 
was foretold that a new Nero, a perfect Antichrist, was to 
come: it was, not improbably, intimated that there would be 
in some sense a new Nero in the next generation, which was 
fulfilled in Domitian. Yet the “wars and rumours of wars” 
of the year 69—70 did not usher in the Second Advent: they 
passed off, and left the empire in peace and prosperity. Jeru- 
salem had: fallen, and Rome had tottered: but the whole earth 
sat still and was quiet: and Rome, at least, had recovered from 
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the shock. Again, in the conquests of the Teutonic barbarians, 
of the Arabs, of the Turks; or in the paganising apostasies of 
Julian, of the Renaissance, of the great Revolution, and of our 
own day, we may see likenesses, more or less close, of the things 
foretold in this Book: He Who inspired the Book doubtless 
intends that we should. Only, while the Book was written for 
the Church of all ages, it was written specially for the Church 
of the Apostles’ own age, and for the Church of the last age of 
all: we need not therefore expect to find any intermediate age 
of affliction, or any intermediate enemy of the truth, indicated 
with such individualising detail as Nero and his persecution 
on the one hand, or Antichrist and his on the other. 

Certainly, there is this objection to the various forms of 
the “continuous historical” theory which have attempted to 
identify special visions in the Apocalypse with special events 
in mediaeval or modern history—that no just view of the 
history of any polity or system will support such a series of 
identifications. Indeed, there is this element of truth, or at 
least of plausibility, in such schemes, that the one national 
or local feature indicated by the Seer coincides with what men 
have learnt, more and more as time has gone on, to be the 
centre and heart of the continuous life of the world’s history— 
The City on the Seven Mountains. The Revelation, it is plain, 
tells us what the history of Rome is in God’s sight: and the 
history of Rome is the one thread that runs unbroken through 
the history of the world. But it is only by the most arbitrary 
treatment—-passing without warning from the figurative to the 
literal, and from the literal to the figurative—that any appear- 
ance can be maintained of a resemblance between the history 
of Rome, or of the world gathered round Rome, and the suc- 
cessive visions of the Apocalypse: nor is it possible, in honesty 
or in charity, to ascribe to the Rome of past history a uniform 
character such as is ascribed to the Babylon of the Apocalypse. 
No doubt, there have been times,—(much later than those of 
Nero and Domitian,)—when a Roman Emperor or a Roman 
Pope has presented a figure which, to the eyes of faith and 
righteousness, looks terribly like that of Antichrist. Godless 
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profligacy like that of Frederic II., cultivated, heathenish in- 
difference to righteousness like that of the age of Leo X., was 
certainly felt—and we cannot doubt, rightly felt—to be the 
antichristian power of their time, by the moral reformers of 
the Middle Ages and of the Renaissance: but it is unjust and 
unreasonable to hold the Empire jin all ages, or the Papacy in all 
ages, responsible for the sins of the Empire or the Papacy in those 
ages. We who in our own age have seen the rival powers of 
the Empire and the Papacy represented by honourable Christian 
men like William I. and Leo XIII., ought to be able to do 
justice alike to Pagan Emperors like Trajan and Diocletian, to 
Christian Emperors like Henry III. and Barbarossa, and to 
Popes like Gregory I., Gregory VII., Innocent III., and Pius V. 
To treat either of these groups of men as the champions and 
representatives of Antichrist is hardly less than blasphemy 
against the work of God. 

And in fact, the identification of the Papacy with Antichrist 
admits of direct refutation. “He is the Antichrist,” says St John, 
(Ep. I. ii. 22) “‘who denieth the Father and the Son:” he defines 
“the spirit of Antichrist” as the “spirit which confesseth not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh” (Ep. 1. iv. 3). Now, whatever 
the errors of the Papacy and of the Roman Church, it is certain 
that no Pope has ever denied the truth on the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation. The most questionable of Roman 
doctrines—in particular those relating to the person of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary—so far from contradicting the true doc- 
trine of “Jesus Christ come in the flesh,” presuppose it and are 
deduced (however unwarrantably) from it. It is likely enough 
that the Papacy has in many ages incurred “the Babylonian 
woe,” not. in respect of theological opinions, but in proportion 
as “the mitre and the crosier” were, in Bishop Coxe’s words, 


‘‘Sullied with the tinsel of the Caesar’s diadems :” 


but, when the Caesars themselves were the bar against Anti- 
christ, their successors or their apes can hardly be identified 
with him. One thing is plain about the Apocalypse—that it 
describes a clearly defined moral conflict between good and 
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evil, between Christ and His enemies: not a controversy in 
which good men, and men who love Christ in sincerity, are to 
be found on different sides. It is an idle latitudinarianism 
to assume that in such controversies truth is unimportant, or 
that compromise is the only guide to it; but it is something 
worse to waste on such controversies the zeal that should be 
reserved for the true war with the real Antichrist, 


CHAPTER IV. 
ANALYSIS. 


i. 1—3. Title and description of the Book. 

i, 4—iii. 22. Prologue and Dedication, shewing how St John 
received from Christ the command to write the vision, and send 
it to the Seven Churches. 

i, 4—20. The vision of the Son of Man. 
ii. 1—iii. 22. The Epistles to the Seven Churches, 

iv. 1—xxii. 7. The Vision or Revelation itself. 

A. iv. 1—v. 14. Vision remaining visible through all the rest; 
shewing (ch, iv.) the divine glory (see Ezek. i.; Is. vi.), aud 
(ch. v.) the Lamb that was slain sharing it, 

(a) v.1—14, The book of the seven seals and the Glory 
of the Lamb who is worthy to open it. 

B. vi. 1—viii. 1. The opening of the seven seals, and the judge- 
ments attending thereon. Before the last seal, there appear 

(a) vii, 1—8, The sealing of the 144,000, and 
(d) 9—17. The assembly of the multitude of the 
justified, 

C. viii. 2—xi, 19. The sounding of the seven trumpets, and the 
judgements attending thereon. Before the first trumpet 
appears 

(a) viii. 3—5, The Angel censing the prayers of the 
Saints. ist 

The last three trumpets are proclaimed (viii. 13) as 

Woes. Before the last of them come 

(b) x. 1—11. A mighty Angel having a little Book, 
which the Seer is commanded to eat : 

(c) xi. 1,2. The measuring of the Temple: 

(a) xi. 3—14. The prophesying of the two Witnesses 
(Moses and Elijah?), their martyrdom and resur- 
rection. 
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D. xii. 1—xiv. 13. The signs in Heaven and in Earth: the heads 
of the Kingdoms of God and Satan, or of Christ and Anti- 
Christ. 

(a) xii. 1—13. The Woman giving birth to the Man, 
persecuted by the Serpent (see Gen. ili. 15), and 
the War in Heaven. 

(b) xiii. 1—10. The Beast to whom the Serpent or 
Dragon (the Devi) gives his authority (see Dan. 
vii., xi. 36 sqq.; 2 Thess. ii. 3—10). 

(c) xiii. 11—18. The second Beast (the False Prophet) 
who secures the deification of the first Beast, and 
persecutes those who refuse him worship. 


(ad) xiv. 1—5. The Lamb with the 144,000 of the re- 
deemed. 

(e) xiv. 6—12. Three Angels proclaim God’s Judge- 

ments, and (v. 13) a voice from Heaven His mercy. 

-E. xiv. 14—20. A symbolic vision of the Judgement of the earth 
(see Joel iii. 13). 


F, xv. 1—xvi. 21. .The outpouring of the seven vials, and the 
judgements attending thereon. Before the first vial there 
appears 


(a) xv. 2—4. The triumph-song of the victors in the 
war with the Beast. 


Before the last vial, 
(b) xvi. 13—16. The spirits of devils gather the armies 
of Christ’s enemies. 
xvii. 1—xviii. 24. The fall of Babylon. 


xix. 1—21. The campaign of the Word of God against the 
Beast. 


(2) 1—8. The triumph-song inspired by the fall of 
Babylon: the Lamb, the Victor and the Bridegroom 
(see Ps. xlv.). 


(b) 9—10. The revealing Angel proclaims himself not 
divine. 
(c) 11—21. The martial procession, and the victory. 
xx. 1—6. The Millennial Peace. 
xx. 7—10. The last campaign of the Devil. 
xx. 11--15. The universal Judgement. 


xxi. 1— xxii. 7. The glorious reign of God and His gaints in 
the New Jerusalem. 


(8, 9. The revealing Angel again refuses divine 
honours.) 


xxii. 10O—21. Conclusion. 


Eg 


BOAO 
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CHAPTER V. 
TEXT. 


Tue Received Text of the Revelation has had a peculiar history. 
As in the other books, it is in the main a reproduction of the Text 
of Erasmus, with slight corrections which he and subsequent 
editors introduced mostly from the Complutensian text ; but 
while in the other books Erasmus used MSS. which fairly re- 
presented the current mediaeval text (itself a not unfaithful 
representative of the text which had established itself at Antioch 
by the time of St Chrysostom), in the Revelation he was depen- 
dent on a very faulty representative of a singular and probably 
older type of text. 

He borrowed a MS. from Reuchlin (now cited as 1), which when 
rediscovered by Delitzsch proved to be of the twelfth century ; 
but as he found it very difficult to read he thought it must be 
very old, almost of the Apostolic age. This MS, contained the 
commentary of Andreas and the text of the Apocalypse, so 
arranged that it was difficult to distinguish the two: the text 
was full of omissions, mostly if not entirely due to homoeoteleu- 
ton, and also of puzzling contractions. Erasmus printed from 
his own transcript of this MS.: his text bears the traces of 
his own clerical errors, of the influence of the commentary, and 
of the Vulgate from which he retranslated without notice what 
was lacking in his MS. 

The materials for constructing a critical text are with one 
exception scantier than for any other of the books of the New 
Testament. They are as follows. 


GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. 


Uncials. Codex Sinaiticus (s), generally assigned to the 
4th century. Although this is the oldest MS. the text which it 
represents is by no means the best, being quite different from 
that which it represents in the Gospels. It is full of grammatical 
corrections and quasi-liturgical additions, such as Amen, Alle- 
luia, and to the ages of ages. 
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Codex Alexandrinus (A), generally assigned to the 5th cen- 
tury. Of all extant MSS. the greatest weight is given to this. 

Codex Ephraemi (C); also assigned to the 5th century: pa- 
limpsest. It lacks iii. 19—v..14; vii. 14—17; vili. 5—ix. 16; 
x. 10—xi. 3; xvi. 18—xvili. 2; xix. 5 to end. This MS. comes 
next in importance to A. 

Codex Porphyrianus (P,), 9th céntury: palimpsest. It lacks 
xvi. 12—xvii. 1; xix. 21—xx. 9; xxii. 7 to end. 

Codex Vaticanus 2066 (B,), 8th century. This MS. is cited 
as B by Tischendorf; but in order to distinguish it from the 
famous Codex Vaticanus (B) assigned to the 4th century, which 
[does not contain the Apocalypse,] it is now generally cited, after 
Westcott and Hort, as B,; Tregelles and others cite it as Q. 

“Cursives. 182 are known to exist or to have existed (two or 
three cited by early editors cannot now be traced). They dated 
from the 10th to the 17th century. The most important are 
perhaps 1 at Mayhingen (its nearest allies are 12 and 152) and 
36, 38 and 95; 36 and 95 are closely connected with A. The 
oldest known cursive 170 (10th century), which contains the com- 
mentary of Andreas, awaits collation in the Iberian monastery 
on Mount Athos. 


VERSIONS. 


Syriac. The Peschitto, or Syriac Vulgate, did not contain 
the Apocalypse (see p. xix). Lord Crawford’s library however 
contains a copy of the Peschitto with an appendix containing 
the four minor Catholic epistles (2 Pet., Jude, 2 and 3 John) and 
the Apocalypse. The latter is to be published by Dr Gwynn 
with a retranslation into Greek (Academy, June 18, 1892). The 
Syriac in character resembles Pococke’s text of the four minor 
epistles; and it appears that the Syriac Version hitherto known! 
is a revision of the Crawford version, bearing the same relation 
to it as Thomas of Harkel’s version (616 a.D.) of the four minor 
Catholic epistles bears to the text published by Pococke. The 


1 It was published by De Dieu in 1627 from a late MS, at Leyden; 
there is also a commentary in an eleyenth century MS. (Mus. Brit. 
17027) from which a complete text of the same character may be 
recovered, 
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Greek text which underlies the new found version is very ancient, 
and exhibits coincidences both with § and A, and such exceptional. 
cursives as 36 and 38 as well as the Old Latin: the Greek text 
to which the revision hitherto known has been servilely con- 
formed is of a much later character. 

Old or ‘African’ Latin. Codex Floriacensis, palimpsest of the 
7th century from the Benedictine Monastery of Fleury, now at 
Paris. It contains the following fragments i. 1—ii. 1; viii. 7— 
ix, 12; xi. 16—xii. 14; xiv. 15—xvi. 5. Fortunately also the 
whole of the text except xx. 1.—xxi. 5 is preserved by Primasius, 
Bishop of Adrumetum in the 6th century, and a considerable part: 
can be recovered from the quotations of St Cyprian in the 8rd. 

Vulgate Latin, that is to say St Jerome’s revision of the Old 
Latin, a.D. 383385, best represented by Codices Amiatinus and 
Fuldensis (both of the sixth century). An intermediate text is 
represented for xx. 1—xxi. 5 by St Augustine (de Civitate’ Det 
xx. 7—17), who was copied by Primasius: and also by the cita- 
tions peculiar to the enlarged edition of the Testimonies of St 
Cyprian, and by the alia editio or translatio frequently cited by 
Primasius. This last was obviously used by Tyconius, and 
where as not infrequently happens Primasius’ commentary differs 
from his text, it is probable that in the former he reproduces the 
text of Tyconius without noticing that his own was different. 

Memphitic. It is from its position in the MSS. which contain 
it, rather than from any difference in language or style, that 
Coptic scholars infer that the Memphitic version of the Apoca- 
lypse was not strictly speaking canonical. Hence it has been 
inferred that it dates from the interval between St Dionysius 
(c. 250 a.D.), who though he acknowledged the inspiration of the 
Apocalypse may have discouraged its public reading, and St 
Athanasius, whose Festal epistle of 367 a.D. fixed the canonical 
rank of the book for Egypt. 

Aethiopic. This version, which is assigned to the 4th or 5th 
century, treats the Apocalypse as canonical. It is supposed to 
have been made by Syrians imperfectly acquainted with Greek 
from MSS. of the same type as those used for the Memphitic 
version. 
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Armenian. This version was made later than 431 a.p., when 
St Mesrob invented an alphabet for his native language into 
which the books he brought back with him from Ephesus were 
to be translated. Up to that date Syriac had been the official 
language of the Armenian Church. As might be expected from 
the connexion between Caesarea and Armenia, the Armenian 
version of the Apocalypse has affinities with the text of Andreas. 


FATHERS. 


. Greek. Irenaeus (c. 180 A.D.) contains so many quotations, 
that, if his great work on Heresies had been preserved in the 
original, it would have been a high authority: it is uncertain 
how far the translator is dependent upon the Old Latin. 

Hippolytus (c. 220 a.p.) quotes largely in his work on Christ 
and Antichrist, and in the Fourth book of his commentary on 
Daniel recently printed from a MS. discovered by Georgiades. 
The former is largely used in a homily (wrongly ascribed to him) 
on Antichrist and the End of the World, in which those who hide 
themselves in caves and under rocks are assumed to be hermits. 
His text appears to be less redundant than that of our present 
Greek MSS. 

The same holds of the quotations of Origen (+ 253), St 
Methodius (+ 303? 311%) and St Epiphanins (+ 402). Making 
every allowance for freedom of quotation, it seems probable that 
all used a type of text not represented in our MSS. This bears 
out the impression which the language of Origen and St Jerome 
is calculated to make, that in the 3rd and 4th century a much 
greater variety of readings prevailed than can be traced in our 
present documents. 

Andreas, Archbishop of Caesarea in the latter part of the 5th 
century, wrote a commentary on the Book, which, when the 
copious materials for a critical edition have been used, will en- 
able us to determine the text he followed, which is independent 
of the Uncials, though probably on the whole inferior to that of 
the best of them. 

His successor Arethas (who is generally identified with the 
author of a panegyric on a 9th century saint) also wrote a com. 
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mentary, which is of comparatively little importance for textual 
criticism, except that he mentions from time to time various 
readings for which he is the only or the oldest authority. 

Latin. Tertullian (199—230 a.p.) quotes largely ; but it is not 
yet decided whether from the Old Latin or direct from the 
Greek: nor can the extent to which his text is singular be ascer- 
tained till all his works have been published with an adequate 
critical apparatus. 

St Cyprian (+ 258) also quotes largely : his works have been 
edited by Hartel in the Vienna Corpus. 

Tyconius, a Donatist grammarian of the latter part of the 
4th century, though his commentary is only known at second 
hand, is an important witness to a transitional stage of the 
Latin Text. 

St Jerome (+ 420) is also important; for his quotations by no 
means always agree with his rather perfunctory revision of the 
text. 

St Augustine (t 431); see above, p. Ixxvii. 

The mediaeval commentators, Beda (7th century), Beatus (8th 
century), Ansbertus (8th century) and Haymo (f+ 843), all throw 
some subsidiary light on the history of the Latin Text. 


The critical determination of the text is less certain than in 
the other books of the New Testament: for the materials are 
not only less abundant but less trustworthy. There is no repre- 
sentative of the so-called ‘ Neutral Text’ comparable to B or even 
to & in the earlier books. The fourth century was certainly a 
very important time in the history of the text of the New 
Testament, and during this time the text of the Apocalypse was 
exposed to peculiar dangers. It was not generally regarded in 
the East as canonical or regularly read in the Churches, so that 
the tendency of scribes to correct the supposed errors of their 
predecessors was not checked by the familiarity of the faithful 
with its language. In the West, on the other hand, it retained 
its place in the Canon unquestioned; and hence, though the 
Latin authorities do not give a better text of this Book than of 
others, they may prove to have a greater relative value than in 
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‘books where we still possess the ‘Neutral Text.’ Fortunately 
the Revelation (thanks to Primasius) is the one book besides 
the Gospels, of which we have a continuous Old Latin text, 
‘unmixed’ though not ‘uncorrupted ;’ and the parallels from 
Cyprian prove that the corruptions are not very serious. The 
Latin documents among other things supply evidence (unaffected 
by the frequent confusion between 3rd fut. in -b¢t, and 3rd perf. 
in -vit) that their Greek archetypes had aorists where our 
present Greek MSS. have futures. Editors however have hitherto 
adhered to the rule of basing their text exclusively upon uncials, 
and only using versions and cursives as a makeweight when 
‘uncials differ. So far as the cursives have been collated they 
appear to differ more from one another than the 1273 known 
MSS. of the Gospels; but they have not yet been classified, 
though this might be perhaps facilitated, as Delitzsch thought, by 
the fact that so many of them contain the commentaries of 
Andreas and Arethas, and presumably reproduce corresponding 
texts. 

The same type of text underlies ACP; A has preserved it 
best. C when alone is not seldom right; in c. xiii., one of the 
most perplexing chapters, it has preserved traces of a shorter 
text. CP together generally represent an unfortunate revision, 
though now and again they enable us to correct clerical errors 
in A. B, (especially when joined by P) is the best authority for 
such an approach to a received mediaeval text as can be said to 
exist ; Griesbach based his text chiefly on it and its cursive allies; 
grammatical difficulties are often skilfully minimised; some of 
its additions to the text of ACP seem to represent different read- 
ings rather than glosses. NB, is a sufficiently common group 
to shew that many of the characteristic readings of B, are very 
old: and there is room for considerable difference of opinion how 
far this group may be used to check the group headed by 
A, and especially those readings where A stands alone. 
also often coincides with Latin authorities. P is a genuine 
though degenerate descendant of the common parent of AC: it 
has many of the faults of B, and some of its own. Often a 
reading is supported by a group headed Pl, with or without 
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support from outlying versions. NPI is also not an uncommon 
group. Both B, and P contain a text demonstrably affected by 
the commentaries of Andreas and Arethas. Whether annota- 
tions from Melito or Apollonius may have invaded all existing 
documents is a curious question which awaits discussion. If it 
should prove (see Excursus 11.) that the Revelation grew up by 
degrees in the hands of one or more writers, this would impart a 
new element of uncertainty into the text. Spitta is of opinion 
that the Redactor is responsible for most of the grammatical 
irregularities, 
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I “AIIOKAATVIS "IHZOT XPISTOT, 4 
ewKkev avT@ 0 Oeds, detEas tots Sovrous avTod a Set 
yevécBar ev Taye, Kal éonpavey aroatetdas d1d TOD 
ayyédou avtovd TH Sovd@ avbTod “lwdvyy, *ds éuaptipn- 
gev TOV oyov Tod Bed Kat THY papTupiay "Inood 
Xptotod, dca eidev. *paxdplos 6 avaywooKwv Kal of 
aKovoVTES TOUS OYous Ths mpopyteias, Kal TnpodvyTES 
Ta €v avTH yeypappéva* 0 yap KaLpos eyryus. 


*TOANNH® tais émta éxxrnoias tais ev TH 
’"Acia’ ydpis bpiv Kai eipyvn ao 6 oY Kal oh t 
cia’ “apis vpiv pnvn vy Kal 0 HY Kat 
(< f \ > \ n 4 \ / « 
6 épxopmevos, Kal amo Tov érTa Tvevpatov @ évo- 
a / an \ 9 a lal 
mov Tod Opovov avtod, *Kat amo ‘Inood Xpictod, 
id / € / lal fal 
0 papTUS 0 TLaTOS, 0 TPWTOTOKOS THY VEeKpaY, Kal 
lal / fol n nw id fal ie: an 
6 adpyov Toy Bacitiéwy THs hs. TO ayaTovTe juas, 
- es A a A Y 
Kal AVoavTL Huds eK TOV ApapTLOV HuoV ev TO aiparte 
a , A / € a a 
avtTov, °Kal émoincey nuas Bacirelav tepels TO Dew 
A n / \ N / ’ % 
Kat TaTpt avTod: av’T@ » dd€a Kai TO Kpatos ets TOs 
lal n a7 > / 
ai@vas TOY aloverv. any. 
lal nr \ yf > 
“180d epyerar peta TOV vepEedov, Kal drpeTa avTOoY 
rn > / \ vA + oa > , \ 
was opOarpos, Kat oitwes aitoy é€exévyTncav: Kal 
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an \ a na / 
KoovTat em avToy Tacat ai ghurat THs yijs. Vat, 
) v4 
any. 
nila vA » XN ” \ \ i , t € fA) U 
Eye eve TO aXha Kal TO Ww, NEYEL KUPLOS O CEOs, 
* rd ¢ , 
0 @Y Kal 6 HY Kal O épxopevos, 0 TAaYTOKPAaTMp. 
lal 4 ‘ > 
Kyo lwdvvys, 0 adergos buav Kal cuvKowwwvos €v 
fal ¢€ a > ’ lal > ‘ 
TH Ores Kal Bactreia Kat vTopovyn ev ‘Inood, éyevo- 
Ss , A , , \ \ , nr 
pny év TH now TH Karovpevyn dtp, dua Tov Noyov Tod 
n ’ n 10 2 ! 5) iz 
Oeod Kat dia THY paptupiav “Incov. “éyevouny év mvev- 
a , +, of ? ¢: \ 
pate év TH KUPLAKH MEA KAaL NKovaa OTLTwW pov Pavny 
1 A a uA i? 
peyarnv ws oadmuyyos,  Neyovons, “O Brémrets yparrov 
a € \ b Ul > 
els BiBXlov, cal méurpov tais éEmta exKdnolas, Ets 
bY , Ni > 
"Egeoor, Kal els Lpvpvayv, cat eis Iépyapov, Kat ets 
Ovaretpa, Kai eis Lapdess, cal eis Diraderdeiav, Kat 
, \ \ 
els Aaodixelav., “Kat éréotpepa Brérew thv poviy 
5) a \ 
Hts é€Addev pet ewovs Kai émiotpéas eidov érra 
an ¢ , a fa a 
Avyvias Xpvaas, “Kal év wéow TOV AVYVLOY OpoLoy Vid 
? ¢ ra 
’ 6 , 5) 8 ry / 8 y, \ b /, \ 
avOpwrrov, évdedupévoy trodnpn, Kal Treprefwopévoyv mTpos 
lal a / n r 
Tots pacBois Sovnv ypuvcav. “x b& Kepars) avtod Kal 
< i \ £’ + / € i \ € 
al Tpixes NEvKAL @S EpLoy AeVKdY, HS YLOV: Kal ob 
A , a 
opOarpoi adtod as PACE mupos: “Kat of wodes adrod 
dpovoe YadKoUBdve, ws év Kapive TeTup@pévns* Kai 
\ a a Yj 
n povn avTod ws dort VddTwv TorAdrdY? “Kal éxov év 
”~ n Q\ n , rt 
Ty de&id yeipt avtod aarépas értd* Kal éx Tod oTbpa- 
Tos avtod poudaia Slaotomos o€eta éxrropevopevyn. Kab 
’ a Le f a nw 
7 OWS avTOD ws O HrLos haiver év TH Svvaper avTod. 
WK \ o& €lo ’ t ” ‘ Ni , ey a € 
al OTE El0OV aUTOV, ETETAa TPOS TOUS Tddas aUTOD ws 
: eae \ 4) \ § \ ) (mee Nee ty wets a) , 
vexpos: Kat €Onkev tHv deEtav avTov én éué, NEyov 
? > 
lal , > e lal S 4 
My oBob: eyo ips 0 mpatos Kal o écxyatos, Kal 6 
a \ Ry le \ \ a 
Cov, Kal éyevounv vexpos, Kai idovd Cav eipl els Tovs 
lal a Plata Ny: \ lad a / 
aldvas TOV Al@VvwV* Kat EXw TAS Kreis TOD DavaTov Kai 
rn Us a \ S a\ ¢ 
Tod adov, “ypdapov obv a eldes, Kal & eloiv, Kai a 
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f / A fal fal 
Meret yiverOar peta TadTa* TO pvoTipiov TeV émTA 
> / aA —p > \ a lal 
aotépwov ods eides eri ths SeEras pov, kal tas éwta 
/ \ a € sh a 
AvXYIaS TAS Ypvaas. of Eta aortépes ayyEdor TOV 
i. oes a swe \ e , coe (Oy aK: \ 
eTTAa EXKANTLMY ELoLY' Kai al AVYViaL ai éExta ETA 
exkrAnolac eiaty. 
1 ays , a ’ 
2 T@ ayyéro tis ev “Edéow éxxdyoias ypawor, 
4 / € a \ e 
Tade réyer 0 Kpatay Tods éwtd dotépas ev TH dekid 
fol ¢ led , fal fel a 
avutov, 0 Twepimato@v év péow Tov éErta AVYVIGY TOY 
an at) 
xpucav: *“Oida ta Epya cov, Kal Tov KOTOY Kal Thy 
UTopovny cov, Kai bte ov dvvn Bactdcat Kakovs, Kat 
\ / \ / 
émeipacas Tovs AéyovTas éavTOVs atroaTONOUS Kal OvK 
3 y \ a > \ } a a Ne \ V4 \ 
etolv, Kal evpes avTovs Wevdeis, *xai Uropoviy Eyes Kat 
? 4 Py \ ALLS, st \ b , 4) \ 
éBdaotacas dia TO Gvoud pov, Kal ov KexoTriaxes. *adXa 
fal \ s fol 
Ex@ KATA cod, OTL THY aydTnY Gov THY TpeTHY adhKes. 
/ \ / 
*uvnpoveve ovv Tobev mémTwKas, Kal pEeTaVvonToY, Kal 
lal , , + 
Ta Tp@Ta Epya Toincov: e Sé pH, Epyopual cot, Kat 
fal / a \ \ 
KWHow THY AvXYviay Gov EK TOD TOTTOU aUTHS, éay [1 
fal o ea 4 lal 
petavonans. “adda TovTO éxeus, OTL piaeis TA Epya TOV 
“ a e a € 4 s bd 4 f 
Nexoraitav, a Kayo pice. ‘0 éywv ots axovadtw Ti 
a n / (al a , 
TO. Tvedpa reyer Tails exkAnolats. TO viKOVTL dbcw 
’ a na > a / a n oe > > a 
avT@® dayely éx Tod Evrov THs Cwis, 0 é€oTW ev TO 
mapabeiaw Tod Geod. 
lel J nw > 4 > / ef 
*Kal To ayyéd@ Tis €v Lpvpyyn exxdrnolas yparpor, 
a Aen; a rey? \ 
TdSe réyet 0 Tp@Tos Kal 6 ExxXaToOS, Os éyéveTO VEKPOS 
\ / \ af / 
kat énoev: *Oidd cov thy Oripw Kai THY TTwxXEILaY, 
\ / ’ a , 
GdXa Trovatos Et Kal THY BrYacdypiav ex TOV heyov- 
> , Ss e , \ ’ ’ 4 TAX ‘ a 
tov “lovdaious eivat EavTous, Kal oVK Eelaiv, Adda GUY 
A a 10 \ aw / / 
ayoyn ToU Latava. “pndev poBod a pédrevs Traayeuv. 
a € /, b ¢ a > / 
iSod pérree Bareiv o didBoros €& voy eis pvdraxyy, 
a“ ae 4 / ¢ a , / 
iva treipacOnre: Kai &ere Orinvwy Hpepdv Séxa, yivov 
f \ Y) a 
motos aypt Oavarou, Kai Sdaw aor Tov atEpavoy THS 
a2 
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i wu ¢ »¥ Cees) , atin SX a Ve rm 
tons. “6 éyav ods adkovedTw TL TO Teta Eyes Tals 
n lal lal fe nt 
exkrnolais’ 6 vie od pn adiKnOA é« TOD Bavatou TOD 
devTépov. 
lol iat 4 by , 
“Kal ro ayyéio tis ev Hepyapo exxdrnotas 
¢ \ € NA \ / 
ypdrbov, Tade Neyer 0 éxov THY poppatay tiv SicTopoy 
lal lal a € Va lal 
thy dfeiav' “Oida tod KaTotxels, 67rov 0 Opovos Tod 
na lal / Ay ’ / \ 
Latava, cal Kpatels TO dvoud pov, KaL OVK NPYnTwW THY 
a i > li ¢ / 
miotiw pou [Kal] év Tais nwépars Avtitras, 0 wapTus pov 
: Q B) a ¢ A 
6 mLiaTOs pov, ds amexTavOn Trap tpiv, drov 0 Latavas 
a 142 nea G NX A INS: oe 4 2 ta 
KaTOLKel. “ANN EXW KATA GoU ONLYa, OTL EYELS EKEL 
a a 2 a A 
Kpatovytas THY Sidaxyny Baradp, ds edidackev TO Baran 
nan if > / lal cn o] / a 
Barety cxavdaroy évotriov Tov viedv ‘lopajr, payetv 
2) / \ a 16. + S \ 
el@dA09uTa Kal Topvedoa. “ovTwS éyels Kal ov Kpa- 
rn \ Py 8 \ a N ” a ¢€ / 16 
tovvtas Thy Sidaynv Tév Nixoraitwv opoiws. “wera- 
, > Le vA 
vonoov' e dé py, Epxopal cou Taxd, Kal Toreunow 
> an a la td Ie 
pet avTay év TH poupaia Tob aTomaTos pov. “6 éyov 
= f So an / a 
avs aKkovodTw Ti TO TvEevdma NEyEL Tals éxKANTLaLS. 
t n a y > lal a / a ve 
TO viKOVYTL dWTwW AVT@ TOD pavVa Tov KEexpUmpévon, 
\ , > a a / \ a 
kat S60 aiTo Wipov Nevny, cal ert THY Whdov dvoya 
\ , a > Nv ic > N € sy 
Kawvov yeypappévor, 0 oddels oidev ef 7) 0 NawBdver. 
18 \ A > D A > , 
Kai 7@ ayyéd\o Tis ev Ovateipows éxxdrnolas 
4 /, / € NN fa) n 
yparov, Tade reyes 0 vids Tod Oeod, 0 exw Tods 
2 \ > A , ! x 
opGarmovrs avTod ws Prova Trupds, Kal of Todes avTod 
dpovot YadkoruBavm “Odd cov ta épya, Kal thy 
\ v , 
ayarnv Kal THY TloTW, Kat THY SiaKkoviay Kal THY 
: / \ Nv 
UTopovny gov, Kal Ta Epya cov Ta écyata wrelova 
, 20 > 2 ey, cal o 
TOV TpwTaV, “adr exw Kata aod, bre adels rv 
5 > , - ¢ R € \ A 
yuvaixa ‘lelaBed, 1) Aéyouca éauTiy TpopHntw, Kal 
\ lal yi > \ / 
diddoKer Kal Tava Tovs epovs Sovrous, Topvedaat Kal 
an 8 Ad 21 \ ES SLA , a 
dayeiv eidwmd00uTa. “Kai €d@xa avThH ypovoy iva pera- 
, Z See : 
vonon, Kal ov Oéder peTavojaat éx THs Topvelas avTHs. 
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22> \ a BN 5) , 
dod BadrdrAw avr eis Krivnv, Kal Tods povyedovTas 
’ > an > fa} / / x\ \ / 
eT avuTns els OX peyarny, éav pi) weTavoncovaw 
3 a x SN \ a lal 
EK TOV Epywv aUTHSs, Kal Ta Téxva aUTHS aTroKTEVa év 
4 Bs , a +, 
Oavatm: Kat yvdocovtat macas al éxxrnolar ote eyo 
> € > a \ an 
elt 0 €pauvvav vehpovs Kat Kapdias: Kal docw dvpiv 
«or \ \ » (8 ia PARC Se t a 
EKAOT@ KATA TA Epya ULV. uly O€ NEYwW TOS oL- 
a tal 5) i 
mois Tots €v Ovateipors, dc0t ovK Exovow Thy Sidaynv 
/ 7 > 14 an a 
TAUTNY, O'TLVES OVK Eyvacay Ta Babéa Tod Latava, ws 
f ’ / lal ) 
éyouvow, Ov Badrw ef’ buds GAXo Bapos: “ard 6 
” ft _- ” eats Oe 26 Se a \ 
EXETE KpaTHaaTe, aypt ob av HEw. “Kat o vixev Kal 
¢ a ” Ip Ae, , bY Cound , 
0 THPOY aypL TédOUS Ta Epya pou, Soaw avT@ éEouciav 
éml Tov €Ovev: * Kal Touavel avTovs év paBd dnpa 
fe avtovs €v paBdm ovdnpa, 
€ \ ty wv \ / € J \ of 
OS TA TKEUN TA KEpapiKa cvvTpiBeTat, ws Kayo eiAynda 
\ a t - n 
Tapa Tov Tatpos pou: “Kal dHocw a’T@® TOV aaTépa 
o Sf y, c n 
Tov mpwivov. ~o éxwv ods akovadtw Ti TO TvEedpa 
eyes Tals exxAnolacs. 
3 ‘Kal 76 aanrenp as év RapSeow exKAno las 
yparpov, Tdade Aéyet 0 Exwy Ta Eta Trevpata TOD DEod 
\ \ € A > / 7. O7d 7 \ ” vd y 
Kal Tovs érta actépas: Oidad cov ta Epya, OTL dvopa 
a \ \ 3 2 7 A 
éyets Ott Cis, Kat vexpos ei. “yivou ypnyopav, Kat 
/ \ A Pay ’ 0, alae > a ee / 
oTNpLaoV Ta NOLTTA & E“edXov aTroVavely* ov yap EvpHKa 
/ na a 
gov Ta épya TeTAnpwpéva evorriov Tod Beod ov. 
lal \ 
*uvnuoveve odv Tas ElAnpas Kal HKOVoAS, Kal THpEL, 
/ \ 5 \ tA vA € / 
Kal peTavonoov, av ovv wn ypnyopnons, NEw ws Kré- 
\ > \ IA / vA vd 2 / 4) \ 
TTNS, KA. OV Ly yVOon Tolav dpav HEw émi ae. “adda 
” 2) / Sieh b Ya ry a > ENS \ 
eves OMIA OVOMAaTa Ev YapOETLV, A OVK EMohuVaY TA 
lal > n n 
(matia avTov’ Kal TepiTraTHnaoveLy peT emov Ev evKots, 
‘ n a ¢ 
ére akvol elaw. °‘O vixdy oTws TepiBareitat ev ipa- 
. “ \ / \ > an 3 
Tlows AEvKOts’ Kal ov py eEadreiipw TO dvoua avTod Kx 
a / an an Nn , Nay, > nA 
THs BiBrou Ths Cwis, Kal owodkoynow TO Ovopa avToY 
y n / a > / 
évoTiov TOU TaTpos pou Kal evoTrLoy THY ayyeoV 
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aitod. °6 éywv ods aKoveaTw TL TO TvEedpa ever 
Tals exxAnaiats. 

"Kal 76 dyyérw Ths év Prradergia exxdynotas ypa- 
pov, Tdde Aéyee 6 Gyios, 6 GANOWOS, 0 Exwov THY Krew 
roo Aaveid, 6 dvolywv Kai ovdels KArcioe, Kal KrElwov 
kai ovdels avoiker: *OlSa cou ta Epya: idod SédwKa 
év@rriov cou Ovpay nvewypevny iy ovdeis SvvaTat KrEioaL 
avtyy: éte puxpay eyes Svvapwy, Kal éeTHpyoas pou 
Tov Oyov, Kal ovK HpYnow TO dvopd pov. *idovd 
S80 é« THS TUvaywyns ToD Latava TOY ReyovTwV 
éavTovs lovdaious eivat, kal ovK eioiv, adda YrevdovTat* 
idov troujow avtovs iva HEovow Kal mpooxuyyjcovat 
evOTTLOV TOV TOOGY Gov, Kal yvoOow OTL eyo HyaTnTa 
ae. “Ore érnpnaas Tov AOYyoY THs Uropovys pov, Kayo 
oe THPHTW EK THS Bpas Tov TEeipacpod THs peddov- 
ons EpxecOar eri THs oixoupévns SANS, Treipacat Tods 
KaTotKovvTas eri THS yhs. “Epyouar tayd: Kparec O 
éxets, iva pndels AGBy Tov otépavoyv cov. 6 wKer, 
Tomnow avTov oTdAOV év TH va@ TOD Acod pov, Kal éw 
ov py €EENOn Ett, Kal ypao én adtoy TO dvopa TOD 
Oeod pov, Kat TO dvopa THs TOAEwS TOD Beod pov, TIS 
kawis ‘lepovcadnm, 7) KataBaivovoa éx tod ovpavod 
amo Tod Geod pov, Kal TO dvoud pov TO Kawov. 6 éywv 
ous aKovodTw Ti TO WVEedma NéyEL Tais ExKANolaLs. 

“Kal TO ayyéro ths év Aaodixla éxxdnotas 
yparpov, Tade réyer 6 apurjy, 0 papTus 6 TicTOs Kal 
GAnOwvos, } APXN THS KTicews TOD Oeod: “OlSa cov Ta 
épya, Ott ovTE Yuyxpos el odTE LeaTos: dpedrov Wuxpos 
hs 9 Seats: “otras btu yAtapos el, Kal ote Ceards 
ovTE uypds, MEAAW TE euéoaL Ex TOD TTOMAaTOS pov. 
“6re reéyers Ste LlAovawds elus, kal werrovTHKa Kal 
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ovdév ypelav Exo, Kai ovx oldas St ov El 6 TadalTwpos 
kat €deeVos, Kal TTWYOS Kal TUPAS Kal yupvdss Boup- 
Bovrevw cou ayopacat rap’ éuod ypuvalov tTemupwpévov 
€x Tupos, va ToUTHENS, Kal (uaTia evKA, Wa Trept- 
Barn, kai un pavepolh 7 aicyivy tis yuuvdtyntds cov: 
Kat KoAdUpLov eyypicat Tors OOardpo's cov, iva 
Brérns. “éya doous édy Pra, eEéyxw Kal tadetor 
Ejreve ody Kal petavonoov. “idod éotnKka emi Tip 
Qvpav Kai Kpotw: éav Tis aKxovon Ths dwvhns pou, Kat 
avotEn Thv Ovpay, eicere¥copuat TPOS avTOY, Kal SeuTrVTH 
pet avtov, Kat autos pet euod. ““O vixov, d0c0@ 
avT@ KaBicar pet ewod ev TH Opovm jou, os Kayo 
évixnaoa, Kal éxabica peta Tod TaTpos pov ev TH 
Opovm avtov. *6 éyxwy ovs axovedTw Ti TO TrEtpa 
Néyee Tais exxrAnoiass. 

4 *Merd radra eldov, Kal tee aces Higa 
év T@ ovpav@e, Kai 7 pov % TpwWTN IY HKovoa os 
cadmuyyos Aadovans peT euov, Aéywv, “AvaBa de, 
kat Sei~w cou a Set yevérOat peta tadta. *evdéws 
éyevopnv ev mvevpate’ Kat idov Opovos éxerto ev TO 
ovpave, Kal éml tov Opdvov KaOjpuevos* *Kai o KaOnpwevos 
Spotos opacet NOw iaamds Kal capdiv. Kat ipis KUKNO- 
Oev tod Opovou Gpovos opdcer cpapaysive. “Kal Ku- 
KrOOev TOD Opovov Opovor eixoot Téccapes’ Kai émh 
Tovs Opovous eixoot Tésaapas TpecBuTEpous Kalnpévous, 
qepiBeBrnuevous ev ipartous NevKois* Kai emi Tas Kepa- 
has avtav oteddvovs ypvaods. *xal x Tov Opovov 
éxmropevovtat adotpatal Kal povai kai Bpovtai. kal 
érra Aapmddes Tupos Katopevat éverrov Tod Opovou, 
& elow Ta érta rvetpata ToD Oeod: °Kal ev@rvov TOU 
Opdvov os Oaracca badivyn bpola KpvoTarry. KaL eV 
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rn , / r ul / n 
péow tod Opdvov Kat KUKAw TOD Opovou Téccepa Coa 
A \ oo» 7) EN \ 
yépovta opOarpav eumpoobev Kai dmicbev. “Kal TO 
rm a 2 \ \ if a 
feov TO mp@Tov Spovoy réovte, Kal TO SevTepov F@ov 
\ X\ / an u yh / 
dpovov poox@, Kai TO TplTov Goov EXwY TO TrPOTwTFOV 
Va a ¢ > lal 
ws avOporov, Kal TO TéTaptov E@ov Gpwowov aeT@ TETO- 
tent > A cA ” 
pevo. *xai Ta téccepa Coa, ev Kal ev avtav Exov 
/ 14 ? 
dva mrépuyas &€, cukrd0ev Kat éowGev yémovow opGar- 
fal f ’ / \ t 
HOV, Kal dvatavalw ovK ExXoVoLW mépas Kal VUKTOS, 
rE MN J ich a 7 = id A) \ ¢ 
éyovtes, “Arytos Gytos Gytos KUplos 0 Oeos oO TravTo- 
! . 4 ke A NewS r 9 yD 
KpaTop, 0 nV Kal 0 @Y Kal Oo épxopevos. “Kai dotav 
/ \ fal a ‘ \ \ > t a 
dHcovow Ta Eda SdEav Kai Tiny Kal evyaploTiay TO 
ld 5 aN a / fal al > \ baal i an 
KaOnuevo eri TO Opove, TO CévTt eis TOUS al@vas TOV 
Sy 1 a , 
aidvev, “recovyTat ot elKoot Técoapes TpEeTBUTEpoL 
> , lal a / \ 
évoTriov Tov KaOnuévouv éml Tod Opovov, Kal TpocKuVn- 
r a \ a a Deh 
govow Te CévTL eis TOs aidvas TOV aldverv, Kal Ba- 
a \ t 5 ea b) , n / VA 
ova Tovs oTepavous avT@y évadtriov TOD Opovov, réE- 
Viv b, } ig / Nie \ lal n 
youtes, *” AEtos el, 0 KUpLos Kal 0 Beds uav, NaBeEty Thy 
, \ \ SN: \ \ \ 
do€av Kal Thy Tiny Kai THY Sivam OTL OD EKxTLCAS 
\ i \ Ny \ I y 3 \ > , 
Ta Tavra, Kal 1a TO OéAnpa cov Hoav Kal éxticOncar. 
5 Ite eS Saas |S \ a Ll ck n 
at eldoy éml thy deEvav Tod KaOnpévov éml Tod 
/ , / 4 
Opovov BiBriov yeypaypévov écwberv Kal dmicbev, KaTe- 
/ lal 2 , 2 \ 2; »” 
ofpayiopevov ofpayiow émta. *Kxal eidov dyyedov 
2, \ 7 4 ial / / ” > lal 
taxXupov KnpvacovTa ev dovn peyarn, Tis aEvos avotEat 
\ / \ a XN lal fal 
TO BiBXiov, Kal doar Tas ohpayidas av’tod; *Kal 
Moecochivaro é nN , a A nm A OA 
$ edvvaTo év TH ovpav@, oVvSEé El THs ys, ovdé 
e t a a 3: val N 
UTOKaTH THS ys, avot~as TO BuBALov, ovTE BrétrEWv 
a7 Ae Ny 
auto. ‘Kat [eyo] ExAavov trond, drt ovdels dELos ebpéOn 
o a i) Ld f n 
avotEat TO BuBXLov ote BrErrewy avo. *Kai els ex TOV 
/ , A a 
mpeaButépwv reyes por, M7 xKrale- iSod evixnoev 6 
/ € ’ n n > , Cg Ly n 
dewy 0 €x THs Huds ‘lovda, 7 pi~a Aaveid, avotEar 76 
/ \ \ € iN n , a 5 
BuBXrtov Kai Tas emta odpayidas avtod. °Kat eidov év 
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péow Tod Opdvov Kat Tév Teccdpov Cov, Kai év wow 
Tov TpecBuTépwr, apviov éExtynKas ws eopaypevor, eyo 
Képata émta kal ofOarpors érta, of eiow Ta énta 
Tvevpata TOU Oeod, amectadpévot Els Tacav THY Yyhv. 
"kal nrOev Kal eiiyndev ex ths SeEtas Tod KaOnuévov 
émt Tod Opdvov. “Kal te EXaBev 76 BiBriov, Ta Técoepa 
f@a Kai of elxooe Téscapes mperBUTepot Errecay eve@rLov 
Tod apviou, éyovtes Exactos KiOapay, Kal gudras ypvads 
yewovoas Oupiapaton, ai eiow ai mpocevyal TAY ayiwv* 
*xal ddovow @dny Kawny, éyovtes, "AEwos el NaBety 
TO BiBriov, Kat avot~ar tas odpayidas avTov: Tt 
éopayns Kat nyopacas TO Oe@ ev TH alwati cou éx 
maons pudrjs Kal ywooons Kal Naod Kal EOvous, “Kal 
émoinaas avTovs TH Oem nyuav Bacirelav Kal lepets: 


\ s \ 
"kat eloopv, Kab 


7 a an a 
Kal Bacwret[a]ovow ert THs yas. 
KOUTA OS POVIY ayyéhwv TOANGY KUKAw TOV OpovoU 
\ bal ‘d \ a / Nae i 9 S 
Kat Tov Sowv Kal TOY TpecBuTépwy: Kal HY Oo apLOpds 
> an / / 
avTov pupiaddes pupiadwv Kal yidiades YIALabwv, ?ré- 
a U ” 2 > N ? 7 Ne god 
yovtes hovn weyady, “AEvv éotw TO apviov To éopay- 
/ lal \ 7 \ a \ f \ 
pévov AaBeiv Thy Svvapw Kal TAOVTOY Kal copiay Kat 
> \ \ \ \ we \ > , 13 \ A 
loxdy Kal Tiysny Kal dofav Kat evroyiav. “Kal way 
A A > a \ lol na \ / 
KTiopa 0 év TO OVpave, Kal ert THs yHs, Kal VroKaTw 
lel an \ an t \ \ > >’ a 
THS Ys, Kal ert THs Oaracons €oTly, Kal Ta ev avTois 
/ ” / led ae > \ nr dé 
mavra, HKovoa réyovtas, Te KkaOnwév@ él Tov Opovov 
\ lal > / € > / \ ¢ \ \ id \ \ 
Kal TO apviw 4 evrAoyia Kal 1) Tin Kal 7 dd€a Kal TO 
> an a 1 1 c\ \ / 
KpaTos els TOVS alovas THY aidvev. “Kai Tra tTéooepa 
n >. > / \ c / ” \ 
fea Ereyov, “Aunvr Kal ot mpecButepor Erecay Kal 
/ 
TpooeKvVNa ay. 
\ 2 "f / ’ me 
6 *Kal ciSov bre HvouEev 76 apviov plav éx TeV 
n U 
érta oppayidwv, Kal AKovoa évds ex TOY TETTApwY 


feowv NéyovTos, os hwvn BpovThs,”Kpyou. *Kai eidor, 
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¢€ , > ’ > ‘ ” 
Kai (dov trios AevKOs, Kal 6 KaOnpEvos eT aU’TOV EXwV 
U7 lal , \ fol lal 
tofov: Kal €d00n avt@ otépavos, Kal e&jOev viK@r, 
Kal iva viKnon. 
ne Ua wv 
‘Kal ore nvoEev thy oppayisa thy Sevtépav, neovoa 
c \ lo) 
tov devtépou wou AéyovTos, "KE pyou. *kai €EjAOev adros 
a 7 A Ul > lal 
immos Twuppos* Kal To KaOnwev@ em’ avtov €500n avt@ 
nr fo) fol Wee: ’ if 
AaBeiv tHv eipnyny éx THs ys, Kat iva GXAndovs ohakov- 
Ni > Ui ’ n U id 
ow: Kal e560 avt@ payaipa pmeyanry. 
e aN \ / y a 
*Kal ore qvovEev thy oppayioa Thy Tpitny, HKovea TOD 
, , s ” 5 av; sy Weird 
tpitov Swov NéyouTos, "Kpyov. Kal eloov, Kal tOov imrmos 
t ’ , \ 4 an \ 
eras, Kal 0 KAOnpEvos Em avTov Eywy Cuyov ev TH yELpt 
a \ / a t 
avtov. “°Kal HKovoa ws Povny év péo@~ TOV TETTapwV 
a , a / 
Cowv Néyovoary, Xoim£ citov Snvaptov, kai Tpels yowiKes 
¥ lal / iN \ \ \ {2 Wass td 
KpiOdv Snvapiov: Kai To EXatov Kai Tov olvoy pH adiKnoNS. 
7 Ce, ” \ a5 4 , 
Kat ote nvovgev thv oppayida thy teTapTny, 
” MS lal , , / y” 
HKovoea pwrny tod tetaptov Swov déyovTos, “Epyou. 
8 \ 26 \ id \ ih r lg \ € 6 / 
Kat ¢idov, Kat idov tmmos yAwpos, Kai 0 Kaby- 
’ rn ’ a ¢ 
Pevos eTav@ avTod, dvoua avT@® 0 Oavatos, Kal o adns 
’ re ’ ? n \ > , > al Pa f: DJ \ 
nKorovder pet avTod. Kat @00n avtots éEovcia eri 
\ , fol a ’ Lal ’ © / Nr a? “ 
TO TETAPTOV THS Ys, aToKTEivas ev poudaia Kar ev ALO 
\ U wre NM lal fe fol A 
Kat év Gavate, Kai v7r0 TeV Onpiwy THS yi. 
\ la fal 
*Kat dre jvorEev thy mréurrtny ofparyioa, eldov v7o0- 
/ a \ Ni a 
KaTw Tov QvovacTypiov Tas Wuyas TOV éeopaypévwr 
\ \ ft a lal N \ © 
dia Tov Aoyou Tod Geod, Kai dia THY wapTupiay jv elyor 
: Na oy. , , / 
Kal éxpakav dovn peyadyn, AEyovTes, “Ews rote, oO 
t Cre: \ > ’ if an 
Seamorns 0 ayvos Kal adnOuvos, ov Kplvets Kal éxdiKeEts 
lal a \ an a 
TO alwa nev €x TOY KaTOLKOUYTMY eT THS YRS; “Kal 
IO? A. \ , ee lag Stee 
€600n avTois Exaot@ oTOAn AEVKN, Kal éppéOn avTois 
/ 14 f 
iva avaTavawVvTaL ETL YpoOvoy piKpOY, EWS TANPWOWTW 
> a n 
Kal ol avvdovrAol avTOY Kal oi aderpol avTov, of 
/ ’ , ra] € \ > / 
MENNOVTES ATTOKTEVVETVAL WS KAL avTOL. 
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“Kai eldov ote tvouEev thy odpayida tiv éxryy: 
Kal gEelopos péyas éyéveTo, Kal 0 hAvos éyéveto pédas 
@S$ TAKKOS TPLyLWos, Kal 7 TEANVN OAN eyévETO ws aiua, 
“«al ol aatépes Tod ovpavod Erecay cls THY YHV, Os TUK 
Barret Tovds orAVVOous adThs, bTO avéwou pweyadou cELo- 
névn: “Kal 6 ovpaves atexwpicOn ws BiBrlov uco6- 
fevor, Kal Tay Opos Kai Vos ex TOV TOTMY aVT@V éxI- 
yvjOncav: “Kali of Bacireis THs ys, Kal of peyiotaves, 
Kai of yirlapyxot, Kal of TAOVGLOL, Kal of iaxupol, Kal 
Tas SodAoS Kal édevOepos Expupav éavTods Els Ta OTTH- 
Aaa Kal els Tas TéTpas TAY dpéwv. “Kal Aéyouvow Tots 
dpeow Kal Tais Tétpats, Léoete ef’ tuds, Kai Kpiate 
Has aro Tpotwtou ToD KAaOnpévou eri TOD Opovou, Kal 
amo THS opyhs Tov apviov: “dts HrOev 1) Huépa 1 
Meyarn THs opyns avTov, Kal tis d¥vaTat cTabjvac; 

7 ‘Kat pera todto elSov téccapas dyyédous 
ésT@ras €ml Tas Tésoapas ywvias THS ys, KpatovvTas 
TOUS Téscapas avé“ous THS yhs, wa wn ven avEewos 
emt THS ys, mente él THs Oaracons, pyre emi may 
Sévdpov. *Katl ecidov dddXov adryyedov avaBaivoyta amo 
avaTorns Hrtov, éyovta sppayida Yeov Cavtos Kat é- 
xpakev hava peyary Tots Téecoapow ayyérots, ols e500 
avrols adixioar THY yhv Kai THY Oadaccay, *réyor, 
My adixnonte THY yhv, pnte THY Odracaay, pHTE TA 
dévdpa, aypt sppayicwpev Tors Sovrous Tod Oeod Hnuav 
émt tov petomov avtov. ‘Kal jKovca tov dpiOuov 
Tov éeodppayicpévwov' éxatov TecoEpaKovTa Técoapes 
yuaades, eoppayicpévor ex maons pudrys vidv ‘lapayr: 
ee purjs lovda, dSadexa yiruddes eoppayiopévor’ €x 
durijs ‘PouBiyv, dwdexa yirtabes* x purts ad, dodexa 
xrruades: °ex puris ’Aonp, Sadexa xuruddes* €x pudis 
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NedOanreip, SHdexa yididdes: éx pudris Mavacon, d- 
Sexa yuruddes: Tex pudrijs Lupedy, Sddexa yuduades* €x 
puadjs evel, Swdexa yiduades: €« purrs "locayap, 
SddSexa yiruades: *éx purjs ZaBovrwv, dSadexa yorua- 
Ses: ex puar7s lwand, dadexa yurvades* €« hudijs Bevia- 
ely, dwdexa yiruades eappayicpevor. 

°Mera tadta eldov, Kal iSod dxdos ToAUs, by ap.b- 
phoas avtov ovdeis edvvato, éx mavTos EOvous Kat Pud@v 
Kat NaGY Kal yoaoay, ésTOTES evetrLov TOD Opovou Kat 
éveTrvov Tod apviov, weptBeBAnuevous oTOAas AevKAs, 
Kat goivixes ev tals yepoly avtdv’ “Kal Kpafovowy 
pov, weyary, Aéyovtes, ‘H cornpia TO Oe@ Huov TH 
KaOnpévo etl TO Opovm, Kal TO apvie. “Kat TayTes 
ol adyyedot EloTHKELcaY KUKX@ TOD EApovov Kal TeV 
mpecButépwy Kat Tov Teccdpwv Cowv, Kal éerecay 
évomtov Tod Opovou érl TA TpdcwTA AVTMY, Kal Tpoc- 
exvvnoav TO 06d, “réyovtes, "Aunv: % evrAoyla Kal 1) 
dofa Kai » copia cal 1) evyapiotia Kal 1) TY Kal 7) 
Svvapmus Kal ) toxds TO Ved Huav eis Teds aidvas TOV 
alovev: anv. “Kai amexpiOn eis éx Tov mperBuTépar, 
Néyov por, ObToe of mrepiBeBrAnpuévor Tas oToOrAAS TAS 
NevKds, Tives Eloiv, Kal TOoOEV mrOov ; 4 eal elpnka 
avT@, Kipié pov, ov oidas. Kal elrrév pot, OdTol elow 
ot épyouevos éx THs Odivews THs meyddns, Kal erduvay 
TAS TTONAS ad’ToY, Kal éXevKaVay adTas év TO aluaTt 
Tov apviov. “Sia TodTO elow evetriov Tod Opovov rob 
Geov, Kai AaTpEevovowy adT@ ryuépas Kat vuKTos év THO 
va avTov* Kal 0 KaOrpevos ert Tod Opdvouv cKnvdcer 
ém autovs. “ov mewdaovowy tt, ovdé Supjoovow rt, 
ovdé wn TéoN ER aUTOdS 6 HrLO0s, OSE Trav Kadpa. “STE 
TO apvlov TO ava pécov TOU Opdvou Tromavel adrovs, Kal 
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€ La > \ ? \ A 
odnyjoes abtovs emt Cons myyas bdaTov: Kal éEarelper 
id 6 x lal 8 4 > n ’ fa} lal > lal 
0 Geos mav Saxpvov éx THY OPGarpov adTov. 
1 \ 4 yf N an 
8 'Kal bray nvotgev Thy odpayioa thy éEBdouny, 
TF Ne al > a Cee 
EYEVETO aLyn EV TH OVPAY@® WS Hulwpov. *Kal eidov 
\ € \ > } ¢ la) an 
TOUS ETTA ayyédous, of év@rrioy TOD Deod éEaTHKacLY, 
\ / a 
Kal e00Oncay adbtois Erta oddtuyyes. *Kal ddXos ay- 
s n 
yedos HAGev, Kal eoTtdOn éri Tod Ovovactnpiov, eyov 
\ a ASIN. > a 7 / 
A Bavorov ypucodyv: Kal é60On a’TO Ovpidpata Toddd, 
vA , a al n 
wa Sadoe Tais mpocevyais TOV aylov TavT@V em TO 
/ la \ lal 
QuvotactHpioy TO Xpucody TO éveTrLov TOD Opovov. ‘Kat 
a c lal a lal lal 
avéBn 0 KaTrvos TOY OvpLapatwY Tais Tpocevyais TOY 
Ps lal I / lal lal 5 
aylwv, eK xELpos TOU ayyédou, év@rriov Tod Oeod. “Kal 
y © 9 \ / NE ede i I ak 
etAngev 0 ayyeros Tov ALBavwTOY, Kal éyeuLoEeVY avTOV 
6 an la > \ ne 
€x TOU Tupos TOD OvatacTnpiov, Kai EBarev Els THY Yh 
\ \ b] \ Xi 
Kat éyévovto Bpovtal Kal dwval Kat adotpatral Kat 
/ 6 ».. ¢ c \ + eC \ € \ 
aevopos. “Kal of émta dyyedou ol ExovTES TAS ETA 
/ € ti 2) \ vA Uf 1K \ 
cadtTuyyas NTOl“acay avToUs Wa cadrtTicw@ow,. ae 
0 TpOTos éoddrTriCEV, Kal éyéveTo ydrala Kal mip pe- 
/ 5) 7 \ 2 50 bf \ olan ey SS \ 
puypéva ev aipatt, Kai €BrAHnOn eis THY Yyhv' Kai TO 
n n \ / an / 
Tpitov Ths yas KaTexan, Kal TO Tpitov Tov dévdpwv 
aA / \ / 8 Ny ee 
KaATEKGN, Kal Tas YOpTos YAwpos KaTexdy. “Kai o 
x id yy / \ 
SevTEepos aryyedos éeoddmicev, Kal @S Opos péeya Tupl 
\ Ter \ 
Katopevov éBrHnOn eis THY Oddaccav: Kal éyéeveTo TO 
I rn / ae 9 \ > £9 \ Uy, 
tpitov ths Oardoons aipa. “Kai améBavev TO TpiToV 
fal n A UA \ y / 
TOV KTLIGpaToY TOV ev TH Oardoon, TA ExoVTA Wuyas, 
a / 10 Nae / 
Kal 70 Tpltov Taév TAOIwY SepOdpnoav. “Kai o Tpitos 
fal >» rete 6) \ 
aiyyeros éoddricey, Kal émecev EK TOU ovpavoU aoTNpP 
/ Sia > \ \ i 
péyas KaLopevos ws Naprrds, Kal ETETEY eTL TO TPLTOV 
a a \ \ \ a ‘gs 11 \ \ 
Tov ToTaLOY, Kal emt Tas THYAs THY VddTov. "Kai Td 
a 0 Soest 7s \ 
dvopa Tod aoTépos éyeTat "ArpivOos* Kat éyéveto TO 
a \ Ny a ’ , 
TplTov TOY VOATwY Ets aypwOov, Kai TOOL TOY avOpeo- 
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a , 2 _\ 
mov améBavov éx Tév VdaTor, OTe éeTixpavOnoav. ™ Kat 
€ i? ” ’ f \ ’ J: MI / 

0 TETAPTOS ayyEeXos EcadmicEV, Kal ETANYH TO TPLTOV 
lal na 5 \ ‘es tal 
Tov nAlov Kal TO TpiTOY THs TEAHVYS Kai TO TPiTOY TOY 

A nt / lal \ is € /, 
CER, iva Kori; TO npr. auToY, Kal 7) Npépa 
13 \ 
[) pars TO TpeTow Coin, Kal ” vg opoiws, “Kat 
elSov, Kal Hxovoa évds derod Teropévou év pemeupani 
poate, déyovTos havi peyady, Oval, odai, oval Tovs 
KaTOLKOUYTAaS él THS Yhs, €& TOV oiTav hovev THs 
, a a 5) } a , 
caATLyyoS TOY TpL@VY ayyéehkov TOY pbEANOVYTOY Tah- 
qmiveu. 
9 'Kai 6 wéumros dyyedos éoddricer, Kal eldSov 
fr fa) / A: iol 
aotépa ék TOD ov’pavod TeTTwKOTA Els THY Yyhv, Kab 
A ¢€ \ fal / n te 
€600n avT@® 0 KrEls TOD Ppéatos THs aBVacov, *Kal 
a \ , a > fe \ ’ / \ ’ 
yvorgev TO ppéap THs aBvaoov. Kai avéBn Katrvos éex 
a \ 
Tov ppéatos WS KaTrVds Kapivou peyanrnS, Kal €oxoTicOn 
cw Ne DN 2 a a A t 3 ee 
0 HALOS Kal O ap EK TOD KaTrVOv TOD PpéaTos* *Kal x 
a Ley 5) / 3 \ a SNe 
Tov Karvov é&frOov axpides els THY yHv, Kal €dd0n 
avtais éEovcia, ws éxovow éEovciay of oKopmrios THs 
na , a Me 
yns: ‘kal éppéOn adrais iva pn adiucnoweiv Tov YopTov 
an an yor a / lal 
THS ys, vse Tay YNwporv, ovSEé trav Sévdpor, Ei wn TOS 
’ , ” Su \ a a a 
avpwrous ottives ovK Exovow Thy oppayida tod Beod 
\ a , 5 \ , ’ a 
émt Tov petoTrav. "Kal €500n avtais va pr) aoKTel- 
> / > 2 7 / nr vA 
voow avTovs, Arr’ va BacavicOycovta, phvas wévte: 
a" ¢€ \ TEIN \ 
Kai 0 Bacavicpos avtov ws Bacavicpos cKoptiov, bray 
/ x A a € 
maisn avOpwrov: °xat év tais nuépars éexeivars bnT1- 
© 0 
govow ot avOpwrrot Tov Bavartov, Kal ov wy evpicovow 
> ff a iN 2) 0 / % lal \ / ¢ 
avtov' Kal. émiBupnoovow arobaveiv, Kat hevyer 6 
fe > > ’ a \ \ a 
Oavatos am avtav. "Kal ra bpoupata tev axpidwv 
/ 7 € , 
dota imTrols NTOLMacpEévols Eis TOAEMOY, Kal emt Tas 
\ ’ an € hh oe a 
Keparas avT@v ws aotépavot OmoloL yYpvo@, Kai Ta 
, > e / 
TpdcwTa avTov WS TpocwTa avOpoTrav: “Kal elyay 
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, € , A ¢ in 
Tplyas @S TPLYaS YyUVaLKOY* Kal of ddorTES a’TaY OS 
\ , 5 22 9 \ > 4) , ¢€ , 

covT@y noav. “Kat eiyov Odpaxas es Owpakas ot- 
a, Nec \ a , a A 

Snpovs: Kal 1 povy tav mrepvyov adtay os pavn 

¢ / WA . a , > t 10 \ 

APLATY ITTOV TOAX@Y TPEXOVT@Y ELS TroAE“OV. "Kai 

” ’ Ni ¢ if: / 

€youvgl ovpas omolas oKopTriois, Kal KévTpa* Kal év 

n > lal > Led ¢€ / a fol 
Tals ovpais avtay 7 eEovcia avtéy, adiuchaat Tovs av- 

, a / a 
Opwrous phvas tévte., “xovow én’ avtdv Baciréa 

\ y a os A A by A merle) ¢ “ \ 
zeae Le Shae THs aBvacov: dvona avt@® ‘“EBpaioti 
\ > ae a ’ 
ABaddav, cai év 77 ‘EXXnviKH dvoma exer Atrodd ver. 
12¢ See LE , EA 

H ovai 9 pia amnrOev: idod Epyetae Ett SvVo oval 

peta TavTa. 
1 Nuc e 
*Kat 6 &ktos ayyedos éoddricev, Kal Heovoa hPovny 
, > A , ‘ n A 
play €k TOY TEecoapwy KEpatwY TOD BvaLacTnpiov ToD 
xpuaod Tod évotriov Tod Deod, “*Aéyorta TH ExTw ayyédo 
A an A 
6 éyov THv cdrtuyya, Aicoy Tos Téccapas ayyéXous 
vs dedeuévous ert TO > TO dro Evdpa 
TOUS pévous emt TO TOTAaL@® THO peyaro Evdpadrn. 
15 \ , CaS oo © ¢ ’ > 
Kat eAvOnoay of Técoapes ayyeAoL 01 NTOLWWLATMEVOL Eis 
\ rf € lal A , 7 
THY Opayv Kal nuépay Kal pHva Kal éviavTor, va aroKtet- 
-~ ¢€ ~ 
voow TO Tpitov Tav avOpoTrav. “Kai 0 apiOmos Tar 
n an / 
oTpatevpatev Tov immuxod Svo pupiddes pupiddwv* HKov- 
\ > 6 \ > n 17 \ vA 16 \ a 
aa Tov apiOuoyv avTorv. “Kal ovTws elOov Tovs LTTOUS 
fal iy, , , a 4 
év TH Opdcet, Kat Tos KaOnwévous ém’ avTOv, ExovTas 

' , \ ' \ ¢ 

Odpaxas trupivovs Kai baxwOivous Kai Dewwders* Kal at 
\ n / a 

Keparal tTév inmwv ws Keparal eovTwr, Kal eK TOV 
> a n \ a 

oTomatay avTov éxtropeveTat TOP Kal KaTvos Kal Oetov. 

Sao mek a A a \ 

*drd THY TpLdY TANYOY TOUTwY anexTavOnoay TO 

/ lal SN an n IN 
tpitov Tév dvOpwrwy, éx TOD TupOsS Kal TOU KaTTVOU Kal 

a is an al a 
tov Oeiov Tod éxmopevopévou x TOY TTOMATwWY avTOD. 

€ a lal lal 
» yap éEovcia Tay trey év TO oTOpaTL avTay éoTiv 

\ lal n n ’ ‘ ’ a “f 
Kat év tais ovpais avT@v: ai yap ovpai avT@y bpmorat 
v ” 4 \ > , Lal > le) 
édecw, Exovoa Kehadas, Kal év a’tais adixodaw. 
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$ a i aN s 
Kal of Aovrol TOY avOpeTar, ot ovVK amreKTAaVOnoaY 
lal lod f- if / yf 
év tals TANYyals TavTaLs, OUTE pETEVONTAY EK TAY Epywv 
n a \ \ , 
TOV XELPOY avTOV, va wn TpoTKUYYHTOVOLY TA SaLmorta, 
rn \ a \ a 
Kal Ta eldMra Ta Ypvoa Kal Ta Apyupa Kal TA YANKA 
\ \ 4 a A 7 
Kat Ta riOwa Kal Ta EvALWA, a oVTE Brérrewy SUVaVTAL 
, a na” at \ / 
ovTe akovey oUTE TepiTTaTeEty, “Kal OV pEeTEVOnTAY &K 
A , a , a nz A 
Tov povev avToy ovTE eK TOY happaKLa@Y avTaY, OUTE 
a eee n n ly a 
ék THS TopvEelas aVTOV, OUTE EK TOY KNEUPATwY AUTOV. 
/ a \ fa 
10 ‘Kat ciSov ddrov dyyerov icxyupoy KataBat- 
b] n bY a / f 3 € 
vovTa €K TOU oUpavod, TrepiBeBAnpEevoy veperXnY, Kal 1) 
i} \ \ \ an Ni M / an 
ipis éml THv KepadnY avTOv, Kal TO TPOTwWTOY AVTOD ws 
‘t G ~ € / > fal <; a / 2 \ 4 
0 HALOS, Kal Ob TOdES AUTOD SF aTUXNOL TrUpOS, "Kal ExwY 
3 lal Sy 3: an iS ’ uv = \ éO 
év TH KeLlpt avTod BuBAapiouoy nvewypévov: Kat EOnKev 
v 48 ’ n \ Py x > Ni n fa} 7, \ ~ 
Tov moda avTou Tov dekvoyv él THs Paddoons, Tov Sé 
2 Me DEN lo) a 3 Nao a / vd 
evovupov él THs ys, Kat éxpakev hovn weyadryn waTrep 
, a \ ” SD coe \ 
Néwv puKatar: Kal OTe Expakev, EXdAnoay at értTa 
\ A: € tal / 4 \ ae > / © 
Bpovrat tas éavteov dwvas. “Kai oTe éXNadANTaY al 
€ \ ji la / 
émta Bpovtai, Eweddov ypddew: Kai Heovea pewviy 
a 5) a / \ 
€x Tov ovpavod, Aéyoucay, Vppayicov &@ éXddnoav al 
e \ / \ \ aN / 5 en ORS 
émTa Bpovral, Kai pn avta ypdns. “Kal 0 dryyeXos, 
AN 5 € A aN n , Nt eS EN A A 
dv eldoy éoTOta eri THs Oaddoons Kal él Ths ys, 
> N a ? n ‘i \ x 5 
Hpev THY Xelpa avtTod THY SeEvay eis TOY ovpavor, *Kal 
7 a > \ a a Q 
@pmocev ev TH CHvTL Els TOVS aldvas TOY aidvwrv, ds 
if Ni ? \ N n 
éxtlicev TOV ovpavoy Kal Ta év avTO, Kal THY Yh Kal Ta 
3 Un \ \ / \ were 
év ati, Kal THY Oddaccay Kal Ta év adTh, btu xX povos 
) ” 72 >> A ue a a 
OUKETL ETTAL, ANN EV TAis HuEpats THS Pwvyns TOU EBSomuov 
> UA 4 UL / \ 
ayyéedou, OTav méeAy cartier, Kal érehéoOn TO wuTT?- 
as ‘Ay ue 5) , \ € a 
prov Tod Oeod, ws evnyyéducev Tovs éEavTod SovroUS Tods 
/ 8 \ € \ \ BA a re 
mpopytas. “Kai 7) dwvi) iy ijkovoca é« tod odpavod, 
/ =e eS) na \ / 
Tadw NadOVGaY MET E“OU, KaL héyouvcay,” Trraye, Nd BeE 
\ / No 3, , > an na 
To BiBdapid.ov TO Hvewypévor ev TH YELpl TOD ayyéXou Tod 
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€ nr Deon a fol a 
eoT@Tos emt THS Oardoons Kal emi THs yas. *Kal 
> We \ \ x” , J lal n / \ 
annhrGov pos Tov ayyedov, NEywv avT@ Sodvat pot TO 
tA \ / vd 
BuBrapibiov. Kal reyes por, AaBe Kat catddaye avo: 
N a A ms 
Kal TiKpavel cov TIV Kothlayv, AX év TO oTOpaTl cov 
yy \ e A 
€oTat yYAVKV ws perdu. “Kal éXaBov 7d BiBrapidziov &x 
a x lo) ’ / 
THS YELpos TOV ayyérou, Kai Katépayov avTo: Kal Hv év 
tal / , € Ey, x v$ é \ ee wa ’ / 
T@ TTOMATL mov WS MEAL, YAUVKU* Kal STE payor avTo, 
5) , 6. ¢ , il \ L , a 
emTiKpavln  KolXLa Lov. Kal Aéyovow pot, Aci ce 
/ rn a 4 
Tarw Tpopyntevaas ert Naols Kat COverw Kal yroooats 
Kal Baciredaow TorXoIs. 
1 A Q/ Ci 
11 'Katl 860n por Kdrapos Gp010s paBdm, d€Eyor, 
y” \ / \ \ a a 
Eryeupe, Kat wéTpnoov Tov vaov Tod Oeod, Kat TO Ovata- 
ig \ \ lal lal 
OTHPLOV, Kal TOUS TpocKUVODYTAaS ev avT@* “Kal THY 
’ § \ 4 a fal 
avknv thy &Ewbev tod vaovd éxBare eEwbev, kal py 
9 A if ila ’ / n y” \ \ / 
auTHY pETPHTNS, OTL €O0On Tots EOvEowW: Kat TIVY TOALY 
\ id an 
THY aylay TaTHcovaw pAvas Tecoepdxovta Sto. “Kal 
, an \ iv. , 
dmow Tois ducw paptucly pov, Kat TpopyTevoovaow 
is / / tr € , / r 
npépas yidias Staxoclas éEnKovta, TeptBEeBANLEVvoL TaK- 
7 Pe Se If ee e / A \ © O7 i 
xouvs. *Odrot eiow ai Sto édraia, Kai ai d00 AvXViaL 
e a , A A n 5 
ai év@muov TOU Kuplov THS YRS écTOTES. “Kal el TUS 
na a) i a / 
avtous Oérer abixnoas, Tip éxtropeveTat €K TOV oTOMa- 
a if \ a \ 
Tos avTov, Kat KatecOier Tors éxOpovs avTéy: Kal él 
oy SS / > a iA ta] SaenN b 
Tis avTovs Oernon abdixhoat, ovTws Set avTov arro- 
n / / n \ > 
kravOjnvat. °ovros éyovow éEovctav KrEloat TOV ovpa- 
/ WA \ ¢ \ / \ ¢ / a 1 
vov, va pn veTos Bpéxn Tas pépas THs Tpopytetas 
n / \ a / 
avtov' Kat é€ouvciay éxovow érl Tév vddTwv, aTpépeLy 
/ \ an > ie fal 
avta eis alwa, Kal mataEas THY yhv ev Taon TANY), 
e ef A \ 
oodks éav Oednowow. ‘Kal Tay TEedowow THY wap- 
/ > lal N / nt > lad > n > / 
Tuplay avTov, TO Onpiov To avaBaivoy éx THs aBvacou 
) n / \ tne ihe ’ / \ 
TOLTEL PET AUTOV TOAEMOV, KAL VLKNTEL AUTOS, Kal 
a > 7 n n \ A 
amoxtevet avtovs. “Kal TO TT@Ma AUTOY ETL THS Ta- 
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n y an , vA ta) = 
Telas THS TrOAEWS THS MEyaANS, TUS KadrEiTAL TEV 
n S \ ” ee \ ¢ fe 

patixes Yodoua Kat Aiyumtos, oTov Kat 0 KUpLOS 

rn / ? an an \ 

avtav éstavpobn. “Kai Brérovow ex TOY Kaw Kat 

lal lal x > Le) \ lal > n € fe 
prrav cal yocodr Kal COvov TO TTGpa avTOY HmEpAs 
+) an ’ ’ Us 

Tpeis Kal Muov, Kal TA TWT@ATA aUT@OY OVK aplovoLy 
na a tee an SEN be a 

TeOnvat eis pvipa. “Kal ol “KaToLKODYTES ETL THS YAS 

fal \ > ig \ a 
Nalpovoty ém avTois, Kal evppaivoytas: Kat dopa 
we € / lal > 

méurpouciy AAArjNoLs, STL OVTOL of dvVO Tpopytat ¢Ba- 
Q ay SAN an a 11 x \ 

cavicay ToVs KaToLKobVTas éml THS YyHs. “Kal peTa 

: n / \ Y lal a b) n a 

Tas Tpels Huepas Kal tyusov veda Swhs éx Tov Oeod 
a“ Ny 3) ? \ \ / > n 

elonrbev év avtots, Kal €otnoay él Tovs wodas avTOr, 
\ an > Ug 

Kat poBos péyas érémetev ert Tovs OewpodvTas avTovs. 

lal P lal / 

"Kal HKovoay povnv weyddrnv €K TOU OVpavod AéyouTay 
2 . > / 50 \ ed 47) rm \ > \ 
avtois, AvdBate ode. Kal avéBnoav eis Tov o'pavor 
2 fel VA \ 29 7 b) \ ie ee) (4) \ , a 
év TH vedédry, Kal eGebpynoav avTovs oi €xOpoli avTar. 

no 0 \ L \ x 
“Kai év éxetvn TH dpa éeyéveto cevopos péyas, Kal TO 
’ iA an 
déxaTov THs Tohews Errecev, Kat aTrexTavOncay ev TO 
(om ee 4 / ? / / € / \ e \ 
FELT UO OvOmATA avOpaTrMY yYidLades EWTA* Kal OL NoLTTOL 
oy” eZ \ ra) Yes an ra) lal a =) n 
euhoBor eyévoyTo, Kai EOwxav doEay TO Oe@ Tod ovpavod. 
14cTy jain / Se: Sov 7) SNe / ” 
oval 7 devTepa amndOev: (Sod 7 ovat 1 Tpitn épyeTat 
Un 
TAX. 
Nee 0 / U Ud 
“Kai 0 €Bdou0s dyyedos eoadrticev, Kal éyévovTo 
\ Ii > lal by) fal UZ ’ / £ 
govat peyadar ev TO ovpave, éyovoat, “Eyéveto 7 
/ lal , n hs ¢ n fal 
Bacwdela TO Kocpov TOD KUpLov NuoY Kal TOD XpicTtod 
> a x 7 > al an 
avTov, Kat Baoiretdoes eis Tovs aldvas TeV aidver. 
16 x \ Cap 9/ L , CES eh a 
Kai ot ¢ikoot Téeacapes mpecBvtepot of evemiov Tod 
a A U \ \ / ’ a 
eod, of KaOnvrat eri Tovs Opdvous a’tav, érecav et 
\ / dA \ , 
TA TPOTWTA AVTMY, Kal TeoceKUYNTAaY THO Oe@, “déyov- 
yy) aay , c \ 
tes, Kuyapiotodpév cou, xbpre 6 Beds 6 TavTOKpaTwp, 
cola Nae es y »- \ id ip / 
6 oy Kai o HV, STL EiAnhas THY Sivapmiv cov THY peyadny, 
Ns: }. 18 \ NS. , , 
kat _Bacirevoas, “Kal Ta €Ovn wpyicOnoar, Kal ArOEv 
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ig > Up \ ¢€ \ n r a 
7) Opyn TOV, Kal oO Kalpos TaV vexpov KpLOAvaL, Kal 
nr \ \ rn / lal \ 
dodvat Tov ycOov Tots SovAOLs cou Tols mpodHTats, Kal 
fal c / \ lal , a 
Tols ayiols Kai Tols PoBovpévois TO OvOMAa GOV, Tots 
lal \ lal - a \ 
fikpois Kat Tots peyados, Kat SiapOeipas tovs &.a- 
7 \ n nr r 
POeipovtas thy yqv. “Kat nvolyn 6 vads tov Oeod 6 év 
an O ’ n ‘X ” fa] ¢€ B Ni lal 8 0 Le ’ fal > 
T@ Ovpave, Kat OPOn 7 KiBwTOs THs SiaOnKns avTod év 
lal fal > r 
TO va@ avTov’ Kal éyévovtTo dotpaTral Kal dwval Kal 
N \ 
Bpovrat Kai cevopos Kal yadala peyarn. 
\ lal zs yt lal an * 
12 *Kal onpetoy péya &b6n vy TH ovpave, yun 
tL \ vA Nu 2€ 2 e t a 
mepiBeBrAnpwEVN TOV HALOV, KaL  TEANVH UTOKaT@ TOV 
n > fal \ % lal lal lal 
moo@y avTHs, Kal éeml THs Keparns avThs orépavos. 
> / f 2 \ > \ y / > Uf 
daotépwv SHdexa* “Kal év yaoTpli éyovca Kpater wdi- 
vouvoa Kat PBacavifouevn texeiv. *“Kat &h0n adrdo 
lal lal n \ 
onucloy ev TH OVpave, Kal idov Spadkav Tuppos péyas, 
+ \ € \ \ / / \ SEEN \ 
éywv Kepadas émta Kat Képata déxa, Kat él Tas 
\ > ae \ , 4 Or tae ’ a 
Keparas avtov émta Siabjpata’ “Kal 4 ovpa avTod 
7 a > / n ’ ° 
oUpeL TO TpiTOV THY GoTépwY TOD OUVpavot, Kal EBarev 
n € , 
avtovs eis THY ynv. Kati o dpaxav éotnKey évoteov 
a an if lal Uf a 
THS yUValKoS THS meAdovVONS TEKElV, iva OTav TéKN, TO 
, A ' 5 ry: cr / nN 
TéeKVOY avTHs KaTapayn. "Kal éTEKEY VLOV, apoEV, OS 
/ Ny M4 > eaah a 
pérre. tromaivery mavta Ta €Ovn ev paBd@m adnpa: 
2 A \ \ \ ‘ 
Kal nptracOn TO TéKVOV avTHS mpos Tov Oedyv Kal 
\ \ , > n 6 Aromat \ » > \ 
mpos Tov Opovoy avtov. “Kal yun epuyev evs THY 
/ \ a a 
Epnuov, brrov exes TOTOY nTOWLacpEévoY amd TOD Geod, 
a ; \ , , / 
iva éxel tpépovow avtiy nuépas yirtas Siaxoclas 
éEnKoVTa. 
a a e \ \ 
"Kal éyévero trodemos év TO ovpave’ o Miyanr Kat 
a an a \ na 7 
ol ayyedou avTod Tov TroNEMHoaL weTa TOD SpdxKovTos, 
AY KS ta ? / \ Cab 5Y, > AY 8 \ ? 
Kal 0 SpdKwy érrodéunoev Kal ol ayyedot avTOD, “Kal OUK 
> lal »” > a > lal 
ioyvaav, ovdé ToTos evpéOn avTaY ETL Ev TH ovpaVe. 
¢€ / cor Co? n € 
*xal €BANOn o Spaxwv o péyas, 0 Opis 0 apyatos, 0 Ka- 
B2 
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a na (- nr \ ’ 
Novpevos SidBoros Kai o Latavas, o Whavav THv olKov- 
\ lel \ cy > fa) 
pévny Orv? EBAHON Els THY Yhv, Kat Ol ayyEeror AUTO 
a \ of \ / 
pet avtov €BrnOncav. “Kai jxovea dovnv peyadnv 
a tal Ud ’ , <4 , \ C2 
év TO ovpave@ déyovaar,” Apts eyeveTo  TwWTHpLa Kal 7 
/ A € / a fa} nr ¢€ rn \ ¢< ’ Mi 
Sdvamis Kal 7 Bacirela Tod Deod nuov, Kai n é€evota 
a an a / e , a of 
tod Xpictod avtov: Ste EBAHOn 6 KaTHYyopos THY adEr- 
n lel lal n lel lel ¢ r 
hav nay, 0 KaTnyopav av’Taoy évwtriov ToD Oeod nuov 
/ \ \ \ 
npépas Kal vuKTos. “Kat avtot évixnaay avroy dua TO 
a , \ \ t nn , 
aia Tov apviov, Kal dia Tov oyor THs papTupias 
a lA \ \ a 
auTOV, Kal ovK nydTncav THY Wuynv avTayv axpt 
, 129. \ a ’ , ? \ \ € > 
Oavarov. “dia todto evppaiverGe ovpavol Kai ot év 
lal lal > \ \ ipl X \ fi: 
avTots oknvovytes. oval THY yHv Kat THY Odracca)L, 
a {2 € § / \ ¢ a ” \ , 
éte KatéBn 0 SidBoros mpos vas Exwv Ovpov péyar, 
O\ ~ / ee) 13 \ oo 7 € / 
eldas OTe OALyov Katpov exer. “Kai Ste eidev 6 Spdxwv 
4 > / > \ na IQs \ a er ” 
bre EBANON eis THY yHV, Ediwkev THY yuVvaiKa TLS ETEKEV 
\ / \ , , a 
Tov dpasva. “kat é00ncav TH yvvatxi ai dv0 Trépvyes 
lal fal lal / / la 
TOU GeTOU TOU peyahou, iva TETHTAL Eis THY Epnmov els 
\ 4 2 a va lal 
TOV TOTOV aUTHS, OTroU TpépeTat Exel KaLpOV Kal KaLpovs 
‘R fo) a 
Kal Huicv Kalpov, amo TpotwTov ToD ddews. “Kal 
- ¢ 3 a / an a 
éBarev o ddus ex TOV TTOMATOS a’TOD OTicw THs YyvU- 
\ iv if 
vatkos bdwp ws ToTamov, iva avTiy ToTapopopynTov 
r 16 V9 a) ¢ a a , \ oo» 
momon. "Kat €BonOnoev 7 yh TH yuvatri, Kal HvorEev 
¢. a \\ , $e) \ it é 
1) Y TO TTOMa avTHs, Kal KaTEéTLEY TOY TOTamoV OV 
a x ¢ r) Ud > a , ? n 17 Na <9) , 
éBarev 0 Spakwy éx Tod aTopaTtos avToOv. “Kal apyicOn 
€ i A A t Sb 75) a 
0 Spaxwv emt TH yuvatki, Kal arHnrOev Tooat TdAcCHOV 
Xi, a lal fol / ’ lad fal 
META TeV NOLTOY TOD oTEéppaTos avTHs, TOY THpovyTOL 
A b) \ a A 
Tas evtohas Tov Oeod Kat éydovT@yv Ty papTuplay 
? a 
Inaod. 
18 V9 , AL ‘ey. a 
Kat éord@ny eri tiv dupov ris Oardoons. 18 'xal 
iSov ex THs Bara Onptov a i: é é 
eldov €x THs Oaraoons Onpiov dvaBaivov, éyov xépata 
if \ \ € , i ie etn n cn 
déxa Kal Keharas enta, Kai él TOV Kepatewv avTod déKka 
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f Ni \ \ \ al 
diadjpata, Kal émi tas Kepaddas avTod dvopata Bra- 
> / 2 \ \ / a 3 2 
odnpias. “Kat TO Onpiov 6 eldov Hv Gmotov tapdanreu, 
\ € , > a ” a 
Kal of TOdes aVTOD WS ApKoU, Kal TO TTOMa a’TOD OS 
, , eee. 2 3 ro Wg § / \ t 
oTopa NéovTos. Kat &axev avt@ 6 Spaxwv thy Sivapmwy 
> a \ Ni f a 
avtov, Kai Tov Opdvoy avtod, Kai éEovciay peyddnv. 
Ss \ / > lel an ? rn € > , > 
kal play éx TOV Kehad@y avTOU ws eohaypérny eis 
, \ € x aA a 
Oavatov* Kat 4 Any) TOD Bavatov avTod eeparrevOn. 
\ 29 if ef ¢ Ass / an , 4 \ 
Kat eOavpacev OAn 9 Yh OTiaw Tod Onpiou, kal mpoc- 
exvynoav TO SpaxovtTs bri ewKxev tv eEovciay To 
/ \ Y al ‘2 / / 
Onpio, Kal mpocextvncav TS Onpio, AéyovTes, Tis dmoros 
a / i Y / a a 
TO Onpiw; Kat tis Svvatat Toreunoat pet avTod; 
5 \ 997 2: tal / a Uh \ , 
Kal €600n avT@ oTdpa Nadodv peyara Kai Bracdmpias: 
/ ’ a / a 
Kat €600n avt@ éEovcia Touncae phvas TecoepakovtTa 
y Grey N , a Ane , \ 
dv0. °xai Hvoiev TO oTOpa avTOD eis BLacdyplas pds 
XN / an No > a \ \ Ni 
tov Oeov, Bracdnpnoas TO dvopa avrod, Kal THY cKNYnY 
n a > a fo) / 
avTov, Tos €vy TO Opava oKyvodvtas. “kal €560n 
Seta) A , \ a Cees. \ a 
aVT@® Toinoas qEaNE HOV EeTa TOV aylav, Kal viKnoaL 
’ 1A > , a es, 
avtovs: Kal €500n avta® éEouvcia émi macav. pudrny 
\ \ \ Lal \ FAG) 8 \ / 
Kal Kaov Kal yAWooay Kal E0V0S. “Kal TpOTKVYNTODV- 
ow avtTov TayTes of KaTOLKOUYTES ETL THS Ys, OU ov 
/ Wet 2 > ADS n / n fal = Beas 
yéypatrrat TO dvowa avTov év TO BiBriw THs Cwis Tod 
BJ te fa) ’ 4 > NX lal , 1) wi 
adpviov Tov éapaypévov amo KataBodjs Koopov. *Ki 
bg s 9 / 10.) by > if > 
Tis &xet ods, akovedtw, “Ni Tis ets atyparwoiay, ets 
/ ? a an 
aixparwaolay vraye el tus év paxaipy aroxrtevel, det 
n #Qs » fe 2 \ 
avtov év paxaipyn amoxtavOnvar, dé éoriv 7 bTropov) 
Kal 1 WloTls TOV aylwv. 
3 , a ’ A a \ 
"Kal eldov addXo Onpiov avaBaivoy é« THs yhs, Kat 
7 ‘ tA € U 
clyev xépata Sv0 buowa apviw, Kal édadrer ws dSpaxov. 
lal / n a 
eal thy eEovoiay Tod tmpweTov Onplov waaay Trovet 
rn lal \ Lal \ \ > >a 
évorlov avTov: Kal Tovel THY YY Kal TOUS €v aUTH 
nr WZ \ fi \ lal 
KaTo.koovtas va TporKuynaovaw TO Onptoy TO TPaToV 
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A ’ ’ ~. 13 \ 
ob COepatrevOn n ANY) TOU Davatov a’TOd: “Kal Trotet 
ny r ial Ue b] ~ 
onueia peyara, wa Kat wip Ton KataBatvey éx TOU 
a fal A / 14 x 
ovpavod eis THY Yynv évwrrioy Tov avOpoTor. “Kal 
a la \ a lal Mi AN a 
mrava Tors Katoicodvtas él THs yns, Sua Ta onmeia 
& €500n adT@ Tovjoar évadtriov Tov Onpiov, NEywv Tots 
an a a uf al / a 
KaToLKovaW emt THs yns Tovhoat eikova TO Onpiw os 
bg \ \ a / Neo: 15 \ 25 40 
exer THY TANYHY THS payalipns Kal ECnoev. “Kai €d00n 
a la) an a J fa) t \ 
avT@ Sovvat mvetpa TH eikove Tod Onpiov, iva Kat 
/, ig ’ Ni a / ay t 4 aN \ 
Aaron 7 elk@v TOV Onpiov, Kal Trouon ooo éay a) 
Tpockuyyowow TH eiKove TOD Onpiov atroxtavO@ow. 
lal U \ \ NS \ 
Sal motel wavTas, Tovs piKpovs Kal Tovs peyaXous, 
ip 
Kal Tovs MAovalouvs Kal TOS TTWYOUS, Kal TOUS €XEU- 
/, a rn / 
Ogpovs Kal rovs SovrAous, va Sow avtois yapaypya 
lal \ 3 lel n lal nv 
emt THS yerpos avta@y THs Sekvas, 7) emt TO pwéTwrrov 
a (7 ‘ / 3, E) lal 
avrav, “Kat iva pyres Sivntat ayopacat 1) TadHoaL, et 
\ an > 
4) 0 €xwv TO yapaypa, TO dvowa Tob Onpiov, } Tov ap.O- 
\ idee / > a HAYS € / >) 7 © 
fLov TOD GvoMaTOS AUTON. € 7 copia éotiv. 6 &yov 
a ip X 5) \ A 5) 
voov Wndicatw Tov aplOuov Tov Onpiov: apiOpwos yap 
\ id > \ n 
avOpotrou éativ: Kat 0 apiOuos avtov yés". 
\ a / 
14 ‘Kal ci8ov, nat iSod 16 apvioy éatos ert TO 
4 f by on \ 
bpos Yio, Kat fet avTov ExaTov TecoepaKkovTa Técoapes 
/ \ a fol 
xirades, Exovtat TO dvowa avTovd Kal TO dvoMa Tod 
\ b fa) / lal lal 
TATPOS AUTOD yeypaupévoy eri TOV pmEeT@TrMV aAUTOY. 
2 \ oe \ > la) > Lod € \ ¢ is 
Kal NKovoa povny €x TOD ovpavod ws hoviny vVdadTwr 
TOBY, Kal ws pwoviy BpovTis meyadrns* Kal » povn 
OY Yi ¢ n / a 
nv nKovoa ws KiOap@darv KiOapifovtar év Tais KiOdpats 
> n 3 \ ” € 3s) \ \ > , n 
avTav. “Kat adovow [ws] @diy Kawwnv évotioy Tod 
ie Ni) / an 
Opovov, Kai évoriov TOV Tecodpov Eowv Kal THY Tpe- 
vA \ > we ’ t. a \ BI / 9 \ € 
aButépwv. Kai ovdels dvvato pabely Thy Bdny, Eb mI) al 
€ \ , A 
EKATOV TETOEPAKOVTA TEcoapES YLALAOES, Ot HryopacpévoL 
\ n mn 4 / > “A A Z 
ATO THS YS. “OUTOL ELow ov peTA YUVALKOY OVK e“oNUY- 
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Oncav: trapOévoe ydp elowv. ovTOL of aKorovOodrTES 
T® apvio brov ay vrayn. ovtoe nyopdcOncay ard 
Tov avOpdtrav, aTapyn TO Oe Kal TO apviw. Kal év 
TO oTdpate avtav ovy etpéln rwWeddSos* como ydp 
eloun. 

“Kat eidov ddXov dyyedov treTopevoy ev pecouvparn- 
pat, €yovta evayyédoyv aiwviov evayyericat él Tovs 
KaOnpévous ert THs ys, eat él wav eOvos Kal pudnv 
Kal yNOooav Kal Nady, "Aéyor ev hovhn weydry, PoB- 
Onte tov Gedy, Kat Sore adt@ ddkav, Stu jrAOev 4 wpa 
THs Kploews avTOD* Kal TpocKUYiTAaTE TH ToLncaVTL TOV 
ovpavoy Kai THY yhv Kat Odraccay Kal Tyas bb4- 
tov. *Kat ddXos devtepos ayyeros nxodovdncer, Néywr, 
"Exrecev, érecev BaBvrwy 7 peyadn, 1) é« Tov olvov Tov 
Ovpod Ths Topvetas avThs twemotiKev TavtTa TA EOvN. 
*Kal a@dXos ayyeXos TplTos HKoAOVOncTEV adTors, Néywv 
év dwvn peyddrn, Ki tis mpookvvet to Onpiov Kal TH 
etkova avTod, Kal NawBaver Yapaypa eri Tod weTwTroV 
avTod, ) émt Thy xelpa avtod, “Kal avTos TieTat éx Tob 
olvov Tod Oupod Tod Oeod, Tod Kexepacpévou akparov év 
TO ToTnpie THs opyhns avrod, Kat BacavicOncerat év 
mupr Kat Oel@ evdrrioy ayyédwv ayiwv, Kal éverrriov TOD 
apviov' “kal 0 Kamvos Tod Bacavopobd aiTéy eis 
aidvas aidvev avaBaiver. Kal ok éyovow avatravow 
Hmepas Kal VUKTOS 0b TpocKUVOdYTES TO Onpiov Kal THY 
eixova avtov, Kal el Tus AapBaver TO Yapaypwa Tov 
évopatos avTod. ”*OSe 4 bropovn tév adyiov éotW, 
ob TnpobvTes TAs évTONas TOU Deod Kal THY TicTwW Inaod. 

%Kal jeovca dovis ex tod obpavod, Neyovans, 
T'payov, Maxdpuot of vexpot ot év Kupiy amobjorKovtes 
dmdptt. Nat, yee TO rvedpwa, va dvaranoovTas éK 
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a , x OA \ \ yx 2a A b 6 n > 
TOV KOT@Y avTaV' Ta yap Epya avToy akodovUet peT 
auTov. 

, \ Tee ‘ 

“Kal eidov, cal idod vedpédry even, Kal emt THY 

t J. ¢e CAL 5S , Bg aN A 
vehérdnv KaOnpevov Spotoy vio avOporrov, Exo eT TIS 

a fal lal \ $) lal \ 
Keparns avtovd atépavov yxpuaody, Kai €v TH yeupl 
a is / a ? 
avtod dpémavov 6&0. “Kal adrXos dyyeros &EnrOev ex 

a a a r / EN a 
Tov vaov, kpalwy év horn peyaddyn TO KaOnpuévy eri THs 

/ / cd 
vepérns, Léuov ro dSpéravov cov, nai Oépicov, ote 
¢ \ tl na 
HrOev 7 Opa Ocpicar, dtu cEnpavOn 6 Oepuspos THS ys. 
¢ lel \ a 
“xat &Barev 0 KaOrnpevos emt THs vehérns TO Spétravoy 

? A lal € an 
avtovd émt thy ynv, Kal eBepiaOn 7 YH. 

“Kal ddros ayyeros €EnrOev €x Tov vaod Tot év TO 
ovpave, éyav Kal avtos Spérravoy o€0. “Kai addos 
” IER > A , ” > f 
diyyeros €EjNOcv éx Tod Ovovactnpiov, éxwv é£ovciav 
éml Tod mupos: Kal épovncer havy peyardyn TO ExovTe 

\ / \ > 4 , / \ fd \ 
TO Opétravoy 70 o€v, Néywv, Héurapov cov 76 Spérravor 76 
> eA lal / n nw 
o£v, Kai Tpvynooy Tovs BoTpvas THs aptrédou THs yijs, 
bTt HKpacav ai ctapvaral avtns. “Kal éBarev 0 ayyeXos 

N / ’ a > \ a EN ’ vA Mi BA 
TO Spétravoy avtov eis THY YHY, Kal ETPYYyNoEV THY ap- 

an a NP > > \ \ a n a 

TENOV THS YNS, Kal EBadev els THY AHVOV TOD Busod Tod 
Oc a \ D 20 w- 9) Wf) e \ ” f) a 
ov Tov péyav. “Kal érratnOn 7 Anvos eEWOev Tis 

, an an n tal 
Torews, Kai €EndOev aiva éx THs AnvoU aype TeV 

a a i? \ ? , 
Yadwev tov into, aro ctadioyv xiriwv éEakooiwr. 
5k N s ” a 5) an by a , 

15 ‘Kai ciSov dro OnMELOY EV TM oOVpaV@ pEeya 

‘ fa} / S) / € U »” N e .Y 
Kal Oavpactov, ayyédous éEmTa, ExovTas TANYas éwra 

Ni ’ ' ? ) ’ ees , € \ a A 
Tas éoyatas, btt év avtais étehéoOn 0o Oupds Tod Oeod. 
*Kai eidov ws Oadaccay vadivny pepiypévny Tupi, Kai 

Cl n la al a 

TOUS ViKOVTAS €K TOV Onpiov Kal eK THS EiKOVOS avTOD 
fal 2 fol lal > / fal an 

Kal x TOV apiOuod Tod ovomaTos avToOd, éctmTas eri 

\ 1 \ € , ” 1 a a 
TH Oadaccay THY vadivny, ExovTas KLOdpas Tod Beod. 

a ’ \ / an a a 
‘cal addovow THY @dnv Mavcéws Tod SovrAOU Tod Oeod, 
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\ \ > \ fal > Ff is U 
Kal tTHv @dv Tod apviov, Néyovtes, Meydda Kal Oav- 
\: XN ow 4 € Q € 
facta Ta Epya cou, KUpLE 0 Beds 6 TavTOKpaTwp* SikaLat 
\ >: \ L mS € n a 
Kal adrmOivai ai od0i cov, 0 Bacireds Tov COvdv. ‘ris od 
\ a + \ / ¢ 
7 poByOy, Kipre, kai S0Edcer 76 dvoyd cov; TL wdvos 
4 ve U Ny, sf 
davos' OTe Tavta Ta EOvyn HEovow, Kal TporcKuyycovaLy 
2 / / ¢ \ 
evoTov cov’ Ott Ta Sikatopata cov épavepwOnaar. 
5K \ \ r is \ > , € \ Gl 
ai peta tavta eldov, Kal nvolyn 0 vaos TIS 
a n ’ ’ a ’ a. 6 \ a € 
cKHnYNnS TOD papTupiov ev TO ovpava: “Kal é€EjdAOov ot 
bg Voy: \ n an 
EmTa ayyedoe ot ExovTes Tas Erta TAHYAS ex TOD vaod, 
> °) 5 J, la 6 \ / \ / 
evdeduyévot Aivoy Kabapov apyrpov, Kali TrepreSwope- 
\ , / an aA a 
vot wept Ta oTNON Cadvas ypvoas. ‘Kal év éx THY TEC- 
s f ” Lad e \ > / e \ / 
capov Sowv Edwxev Tols éEwTa ayyérols Eta hidras 
xpucas, ye“ovcas Tov Bupod Tod Deod tov Cadvtos eis 
al / la & a 
Tovs aidvas TaV aidvev. "Kal éyepicOn 0 vads Katrvod 
> a f r a Ns a r ? An \ 
éx THS d0Ens TOU Oeod, Kai ex THs SvVapews avTOv: Kal 
, A 2 /, > las > \ / yy n 
ovdels edvvaTo eicedOety Eis TOV vadv, axpL TEehecOdaLY 
Legged si \ n ms x > Le 
ai érta TANYyal TOV ETTA ayyédov. 
fal / lal lol 
16 ‘Kai HKovea Pavns meyadyns €x TOV vaod, e- 
lal ¢ 
yovans Tots érta aryyénrous, ‘Trrayete Kal éxyéate tas 
an a n n \ n 4 
éxta didras Tov Ouvpod Tod Oeot eis thy yqv. “Kail 
Se deis € an Nase: \ ’ ’ a ’ 
anrnrOev 6 mpetos, Kat eEexeey THY piadnv avTod ets 
THY ynv: Kai éyéveTo EXkos KaKOV Kal TovnpoY ert TOvS 
\ / a if \ 
avOpwrovs Tos éxovtas TO yYdpaypa Tov Onpiov, Kat 
n n / ’ n \ ¢ / 
Tovs TpogKuvoovTas TH EiKove avTOD. *Kai o devTepos 
lal / 
ébéyeev THY piadyy avTod els THY Oaracoay: Kal éyeveTo 
a an \ a > UA s\ b 
aipa ws vexpod, Kal Taca uyn Sons arébavev, Ta €v 
n / \ / ’ r 
th Oaracon. ‘Kai o tpitos ébéxeev THv pradny avTod 
3 \ a € U \ 
eis TOS ToTamovs Kal Tas THyas TOV VdaTwY" Kal 
a 2 Uy a € / 
éyéveto aipa. "Kal Axovoa Tod dyyédkov Tov UdaTwr, 
Sy ¢ a Sees A ce, oe a 
Aéyovtos, Aikavos el, 0 MY Kal O HV, 0 datos, OTL TAUT 


& \ lal es ») 
Expwas: °dTe aipa dyiwv Kai mpopytav éEéxeav, Kar 
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e ’ na 7 a ” / 7 7 \ 7 
aipa avtois éwxas ety: a&tol elow. ‘Kal HKovoa 
lal / , / He ¢ \ € 
Tov OvctacTnpliov réyovTos, Nai, Kvpie 6 Geos 0 TavtTo- 
, > \ \ 97 G / 8 yk 
Kpatwp, ddnOwai Kai dikarat at Kpicets cov. “Kai o 
, 1e/ AN / ? (oon 6 Yes AN \ ¢/ NY 
réraptos e&éyeev THY piadnv avtTov él Tov HLov* Kal 
/ an / \ ’ / / \ 
€500y ad’TO Kavpaticat Tovs avOpwtrous év Tupi: *Kal 
> / € oy: a a / \ -3 / 
éxavpaticOnoay ot dvOpwrot Kadpa péya, Kal €BLacdhy- 
a n ny \ / \ 
pnoay TO dvowa Tov Oeod Tov EyovTos THY eEovciay eT 
\ \ , We i i A > AOL 
TAS TANYAS TAUVTAS, Kal ov pETEVONTaY Sodvat avT@ dd£Eav. 
10 une , Yer \ 1 Chee hak \ 
Kai 0 wéumros é&éyeev thy peadrnv avtod émi Tov 
/ rn / AY YA > lo) 
Opovov tod Onpiov: Kal éyéveto 7) Bacirela avTod écKo- 
/ Nee? n \ / ’ a by n / 
TWMEVN, Kal E“ATHOVTO TAS yAWTOAaS AVTaY Ex TOU TrovoU, 
ll nV) 2) , \ \ lol ? foi ob) a / 
Kal €Bracdnunoay tov Gedy Tov ovpavovd éx TOY TéveV 
? a \ a n > lal > / 
avTav Kal €k TOV EXKOY AVTOV, Kal OU pEeTEVONTAY éK 
a la be lal ¢ of 3¢/ 
Tov épywv avTov. “Kal o éxtos ébéveev thy hiadnv 
? Ae teen Ks \ \ \ y \ > , \ 
avTov €mt TOY ToTamoy Tov méyav [Tov] Evgparny: Kat 
2 , Nee >) A vA € a ¢ CQ\ a 
éEnpavOn oO bdwp avTov, iva éToimacOH n 050s TéV 
, an > \ ’ n ¢ / 138 \ 9. >’ n 
Bacirtéwv THY aTO avaToXns Nriov. Kal eloov é« TOD 
, a if A an / fal 
oTOMaTos TOD dpaKovTos, Kal €x TOD cTOMaATOS TOD Onpiov, 
\ a / a , / 
kal €k TOU oTOpaTos TOU revdoTrpodyTov, TYEvuaTa Tpla 
% / € / iY Be ee \ 7 
axa$apta ws Batpaxo. “eioly yap Trevpata Sarpoviwr 
n nN , \ \ a a 
ToLovVTAa onpela, & ExTropEeveTas ert TOVs Bactnreis THs 
> if f- fal > int > \ nr 
oiKoupévns bANS, TUVAyayElY AUTOUS Els TOV TOAELOY TIS 
€ re n Ul a lal an ¢ 
nuepas THS weyadns TOV Beod Tod TavToKpatopos. *’1dod 
14 € / U w a an 
EpNomar WS KAETTNS. jLaKapLos 0 ypynyopar, Kal Tnpav 
Wee ’ a” \ \ a 
TA (maTLa avTOD, iva wn yupvos TepLTaTH, Kal Brétrwcw 
\ : , ? a 1 \ ry 
THY acynuootyny avtod. “Kai cuvnyayev avtovs eis 
\ tf € ” \ © 
Tov TOTO TOV KaNovMEVoY EBpaictl “Apyayedov. “Kai 
€ es \ , p) a \ \ 
0 EBdopmos e&éxecv thy hiadnv avtod él Tov aépa: Kai 
~ \ t 2 a na oy Fg a 
éEnrOev pov weyarn €« TOV vaod, ard Tod Opovon, 
, Té 18 OS oe ene > \ \ Ni 
Aéyouoa, Téyover. “kai éyévovte dotpatral Kat povai 
, \ Nee eee , ® 
Kat Bpovtat, Kal werapmos eyéveTo péyas, olos ovK éyévero 
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LAST RIE TEGS, seed ra] bimes ea na a a \ 
ap ov avOpwrros éyéveto Eri THS YHS, THALKOUTOS FELT LOS 
oF f 19 WN ab ed ¢ ! ¢ ! 5) / , 
OUT@ meyas. “Kal eyévEeTo 7 TOALS N MEYaXN Els Tpia Lépn, 
€ a a 
Kal at TOES TeV EOVvdy erecav. Kat BaBvrwv 1) weyddn 
> , 3 4 n an lal an n 
€uvnaOn évodrroy Tod Oeod, Sodvar avtH TO ToTHpLov Tod 
, a St AD A ’ nm 20 A in 
olvou Tov Oupmod THs Opyhs avTov. Kal Taca viaos Ebuyer, 
Ninf ’ aby 21 \ / r ¢ 
Kal Opn ovy evpéOncav. ™ Kai yadala weyady ws Tadav- 
P la) a 
Tiaia KataBaiver €x Tov ovpavod emt Tors avOpwTovs. 
Kat €Bracgdynunoayv of dvOpwtrot Tov Oeor, ex THS TAMYIS 
n / 4 / > \ ¢ \ 2 A , 
THS yaralys: OTe weyarn éotiv y Any) avTns chddpa. 
17 1K Seen @ 2 a ¢ Non L a 
au ndOev eis ex TOY Eta ayyéX\ov ToV 
b] / \ c a f \ > Ul ,’ ’ a 
eXOvTwWY Tas emTa Piaras, Kai EXaAnTEV peT Epod, 
ANéyou, Acdpo, SeiEw cou TO Kpia THS TopYNs THS weya- 
Ans, THS KAOnpEeVNs el THV VdaTwV TéY TOAADY: * EO” 
& > / < n lal an \ > Le 
Hs émopvevoav of Bactrels THS yHs, Kal eucOdabncav 
na a a lal jp 
ol KaTOLKODYTES THY YnV eK TOU olvov THs TropVElas 
avTns. *Kal amnveyxév pe els Epnwov év mvevpate: Kab 
eldov yuvaixa KaOnuévnv emt Onpiov KoKKwor, yénovTa 
> / De ” \ e \ \ / 
ovopata Bracdhnulas, éyov Kehadas eTTA Kal KépaTa 
, 4 ve eS \ 3 L a \ 
déxa. *xal  yuvn Av TweptBeBAnLEvNn Topdupody Kai 
a \ / / \ 
KOKKLWOY, Kal KexpyT@péevn xpvo@ Kak NO@ Timim Kat 
n 2 a \ 
papyapitas, éxovoa ToTnptoy ypuvdody ev 7TH yevpl 
lal \ > tf bse / 
avTis, yénov Boecduypmatov Kal Ta axaSapta TNS TopVElas 
a Jer | / / 
avTihs, *Kal éml TO peTWTOY AVTHS dvoMAa YeypampEvor, 
/ € A fal a 
Mvornpiov, BaBvady 7 weyadn, 1 LNTNp TOV Topvev 
a , an a 6 ny aS) \ na 
Kal Tov BdeXvypatwv THS yRs. “Kal eda THY yuvaiKka 
a lal a v4 
peOvovaar ex TOD aipatos THY aylwv, Kal éx TOD aimaTos 
n Lal ‘ > Vé lal 
Tov paptipav Inood: kal éOavpaca, isov avtiy, Oatpa 
, > 4 
péya. "Kal elmév poor 6 aryyedos, Avati éOavpacas ; 
tal n / ‘ cal / 
eyed cot €p@ TO wvaTHpLov THS yuvalKds, Kat Tod Onplov 
n , sy no eae \ Pwr 
Tod Baoralovros avtny, Tov éyovTos Tas ETTAa Keharas 


\ \ / , 
Kat Ta béxa Képata. 
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¢ ’ 4 x } 
®T) Onpiov 0 eldes Hv, Kal ovK EoTiv, Kal pedret 
> , > aA »7A7 \ ’ , , e , af 
avaBaivew éx THS aBvaooou, Kai Els aTTwNELaY UTTAayELV 
a A an ra ’ 
Kal Oavpacovtat of KaToLKovYTES ETL THS YyHS, OY ov 
fe \ oy b] \ \ / a lol > ‘ 
yéypatrrat TO dvoua ért TO BiBALov THs Gwhs aro KaTa- 
a , / \ , a - \ ’ 
Borns Kocpov, Brerovtwy TO Onpiov, OTL hv, Kai ovK 
€ fal € lj ee © 
gat, Kal Tapéotar. *ad€ 0 vovs 0 Exwv codpiav. al 
e x \ ¢ aw 2 ’ , va ¢ 4 , > > 
émta Keharat érta dpn eiaiv, dou 9 yurn KaOnTat ér 
avtav. “Kat Bacirels érta elow* of évte étrecar, 
0 els Eat, 0 AdAXOS OTH HAOEV: Kal drav EXON, Oriryov 
MeN 5 a a 1 \ ‘ f) , A 4 \ a Aye 
avtov bet petvar. “Kal TO Onpiov O Hv, Kal ove éotw, 
’ a U 
Kal autos byd00s éotuy, Kal éx Téy eta éoTLY, Kal els 
Sonat? eof 1908 oN \ SE , A 4 , 
arodevav vraye. “Kal ta déxa Képata & eides, déxa 
an / yr \ 
Bactnreis elioiv, oituves Bacideiav ovTrw éXaBov, adra 
> 4 € a / ef U \ an 
eEovoiav ws Bacthets play dpay KawBavovow peta Tov 
4 7 
Onpiov. “obrot piav yvduny éxovaw, kal thy Sdvapwy 
\ > / > a lal if, , 14; 2% \ 
Kat éEovoiay avt@v TO Onpiw didoacw. “ovTor pera 
lal > /, / 
TOU apviov TohEe“Noovaty, Kal TO apviov ViKnTEL avTOUs, 
¢ UA / b \ \ Ne , MS € 
OTL KUPLOS KUpiwy éaTtiv Kal Bacidevs Baothéwv* Kal ol 
’ ,’ lal \ 
PET AUTOD, KANTOL Kal ExNEKTOL Kal TLETOL. 
Give SL 4 ; A 
Kat reyer por, Ta vOata & cides, ob 9 ropyvyn Kabn- 
ss \ » lal 
Tal, Na0i Kai dydot Eiaiv, Kal EOvN Kal yAdooa. “Kal 
\ 5é , a 78 \ \ , z , 
Ta O€Ka Kepata a ides, Kat TO Onpior, odTOL WianaovVaLW 
\ / \ ’ id 
THY TOpYnY, Kal Npnuwopéevnv Troijcovaw avTny Kal 
U \ wy U 2 lol 
yupvny, Kal Tas capKas avTis payovtar, Kal avr) 
vA ie 
KaTaKxavoovow év mupi: "06 yap Oeds eSwKev eis Tas 
f > al a \ , a na 
Kapdias avTOY ToLjoaL THY YvoOpuNnY avToOd, Kal Topoat 
, / \ fal \ n a 
play yvouny, kai Sodvat thy Bacirelay avtav TO Onple, 
/ € n lal 
dypt TeXecOnoovtat oi Advyou TOD Beod. “Kal 7 yurr 
\ = ” ¢ ' € , ay 
iy cides, Extiv 1 TOS 7 pEyadn, 7 Exovca Bacinelav 
an / lal n 
emi TOV Bacidéwv THS Yyijs. 
\ r oe yf 
18 'Merd tadra eidov ddXov dryyedXov KataBaivoyta 
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’ rn ’ lal y > / , \ ¢€ lal 
€K TOU ovpavod, éyovta é€ovolayv peyadnv: Kat 1 yh 
> / > aA / ,’ fal a 
epatiaOn éx ths S0Ens avtod. *xal expakev év ioxupa 
a /, vv 4 ‘ 
povn, Aeyov, “Ezecev, Erecev BaBvrev 7 peyddn, rab 
’ / / 
eyeveTo KaTotKnTnpiov Saipovior, Kal dudaKkn TavTos 
/ 2 / 
TVEVLATOS akaMadpTou, Kal dudaki) TavTOs dpvéov aKa- 
U \ , a an r 
Oaprov Kal pewtonuévov. *bru éx« Tod olvov Tod Oupod 
a / ’ lal 
TNS Topvelas avtTns métwKay Tavta Ta €Ovn, Kat ob 
tal lol lal 3 > lal / 
Baovrets THS ys pet avTHs éropvevaar, Kal oi EuTropos 
Lal Lal ’ nr lal lal 
THS YynS €x THS Suvdpews TOD oTPHVOUS aUTHs émdov- 
TnOaV. 
4 Ni f / \ a a 
Kat jxovea adAnv poviy x Tov ovpavod, Aéyoucar, 
> I > > lal ¢ , f , 
E£e\Oate €& avths 0 Naos pov, (va wn CuvKoLW@VnoNTE 
lal , > lal aA nr ’ lal 
Tals apaptiass avTns, Kal é€x Tov TAnyoV avTHs wa 
\ / iA / 2A aon ¢ € 7 yf 
pn NaBnTe °OTL ExorAAHOncav avTHS ai apapTiar ayXpe 
cal fal id \ ‘ ’ / 

Tov ovpavod, Kal éuynuovevoey 0 Oeds Ta adiKnparta 
> n 62? 7) ,’ a € XN ’ nN , £5 \ 8 
avThns. SamodoTe avThH ws Kal avTn amréd@xev, Kal 61- 

a \ 14 Pe ies! 7 
TAWTATE TA OLTAG KATA Ta Epya aUTHS* €v TH TOTHPIW 
na > ippees , blo) 8 aN ee T7 286 
@ éxépacev, Kepacate avtn duTrovv: ‘boa éedofacev 
a U rete! \ 
avTny Kat éoTpnviacev, TocovTOV SoTE avTH Bacavicpov 
a / > a , 
Kat 7évOos. dre ev TH Kapdia avTHs éyes OTL KaOnpwau 
} \ , > > , \ / 0 > \ 18 
Baciticoa, Kat yipa ovK etpt, Kal TévOos ov fn ido. 
SN \ a > a C5 / va € \ \ 2A 
la ToUTO é€v pula nuéepa HEovow al mAnyal avTNs, 
\ 

Oavatos Kal mévO0s Kal Amos: Kal évy Tupl KaTaKav- 
t \ / ¢ € , ? A 
Onzerar: OTL taxupos KUpLos 0 Deos Oo Kpivas auTHY. 

’ ? \ € lal 

°Kal «ravoovow Kal Koovras én’ avtny ot Bactrels 
n lal ’ a / 4 U 

THS YNS, Ol MET AUTHS TOpvevaaVTES KaL OTPHVLATAYTES, 

\ fal , » EY 2 | 10? \ 

Otay BrétrwoW TOY KaTTVOY THS TUPWTEWS AUVTIS, aTO 

ig \ A / nr fal 

paxpobev éExtnkotes Sia Tov PdBov tod Pacarcpod 

7 > if ’ iA if / ¢ f / 

aurihs, NéyovTes, Ovai, oval, 7 Todt 7 weyadrn BaBvrov, 
i a / a ¢ / 

Tots 7) Laxupa, OTL mG Hpa rDev n Kpiots gov. 

lal a M4 \ A 5 ete 2 

“Kal of &wropoe THs yns KNalovotv Kai mevOovowy er 
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See ¢ \ r Sais aS \ > ; ays ; 
avTnv, STL TOV Yomov avT@Y oVvbEis ayopalel OUKETL 
aA \ / LA \ 
“yomov yxpvaov, Kal apyvpov, Kal AiMouv TYyLtov, Kal 
a / Up SI a 
Hapyapitév, Kai Bucoiwov, Kai Toppupas, Kat oupiKod, 
an tan a lal 
kal Kkoxklvov: Kal Trav EvNov Ovivov, Kal may oKEvOS 
3 nq la > / U \ 
éXehavTwov, Kal mav oKedos eK EVOUV TiLwTATOU, Kat 
A en! 1a q 
XadKod, Kab oLdypov, Kal mapyapov, Kal KLWYaLOpO?, 
By \ ip \ / 
Kal apwuov, Kal Ovpiduata, Kal wvpov, Kat riBavor, 
\ a \ ” NY / oh lal \ 
Kal oivov, Kal éXaLov, Kai ceuloadwy, Kal oiTov, Kal 
If 7 e 
KTHVN, Kal TpdBaTa, Kal immov, Kal pedar, Kal Topa- 
: > , i \ ¢ a 
Tov, Kal Yruyas avOpoTrav. “Kat 1 OoT@pa cov THs 
> / lal an ’ an , \ an \ / 
éemOuuias THS Wuyns amwndev amo cov, Kal wavTa 
\ ‘ \Y \ \ L / > AN la} xX 
Ta AiTAapa Kal TA NaUTTPA ATT@AETO ATO GOV, Kal 
> 
OUKETL OU fun) aUTAa EvpHaovow. “OC EutropoL TovTwY 
’ n ? 
ol WAOUTHTAYTES am aUvTHS, amo paKpolev oTnaoV- 
\ \ / lal fa ea / \ 
Tat dta TOY PoBov Tod Bacavicpod avTHs, KralovTes Kal 
a 6 
mevOobvrTes, EeyovTes, Oval, ovai, 7 TOES 1) Earn, 1) 
R , , \ a \ ’ 
meptBeRAnuevyn Bvocwov Kat Tophupovy Kal KoKKLVOY, 
s\ / lal \ 

Kal KexXpvowpévyn ev XpvT@ Kal Cw Tiysio Kal pap- 
/ / a i ff ¢ a a 
yapity’ OTL pod wpa npnuw®On Oo ToTcdTOS THoOdTOS. 
VK NY lal , \ n Cees \ / Ve \ 

al was KUBEepynTys, Kal TAS O emt TOTOV THéwY, Kal 
fa) ny / \ t 
vadTal, Kat boot THy Oardaccay épyafovTa, amd pa- 
/ yw 18 \ y / 
wpddev Extncav, “Kai éxpatov, BrérovtTes Tov KaTrVdv 
a , > tal / y ¢ / fal / lel 
THS TUPWTEWS AUTHS, NEyovTes, Tis opola TH Toree TH 
t 5 19 Ne a \ \ A 
peyarn; “Kat €Barov xovv émt tas xehards avrar, 
\ BA Vs \ fal / > / 
Kal éxpavov KdNalovtes Kat TevOovvTes, EevyovTes, Ovai, 
> / ig or ¢ / > - >} i, A ty 
oval, ) TOALS 7 pEeyady, EV ny eTOUTNHOAY TraVTES OL 
2 \ a a 2 
éxovTes TA TOA ev TH Oaracon ex THS TYyMoOTHTOS 
eee ¢ foe OLY, 7, , 20 ’ y 9589 Mn 
avTns, BTL wid wpa npnuoOn. *Evdpaivov ém avrh, 
b) / \ Cee \ ’ n 
ovpave, Kal Ol GyLol Kal Of AmrdcTOXAOL Kal of TpopHrat, 
/ ¢ \ Ny a lal 
bre Expuvev 0 Oeds TO Kpiva bmav €& avrhs. 
21 , ¢ ® ” > \ 
Kai npev ets ayyedos toxupds AiGov ws prov 
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/ \ yy > \ 6 
Méyav, Kal €Barev eis tHv Oddaccav, éEywov, ObTas 
€ r Q \ , : 
opunuate BynOnoeta. BaBvrov x weydAn Tors, Kal ov 

\ € OF »” 22 \ s\ 6 an \ a \ 
Hn evpeOH ett. “Kat Pwvn KiGap@day Kali povaoikdy Kat 

? a ; an Ves! a y 
avhyTo@v Kal cadrTiaTOV OV pn aKxovaby év col ETL, Kal 

a if ? \ lal 
TAS TEXVITHS TaTHS TEXVNS OV py EvpEOH ev cot Ett, Kal 

\ , ie) a 
pov prov ov pn) axovaby ev cot Ett, *Kal pas AUXVOV 

J \ t ) werk \ \ if \ t > 
ov wn pavn év coi ETL, Kai Pwvn vupdiou Kat vudys ov 

Nae? a ¢/ 
fn axovaby év col éte* OTe of Ewtopol cou Haav ob peryt- 

a fel rn a / 
oTaves THS ys, OTL ev TH happakia cov éTAaVHOncaV 
tf A ” 24 is J rate e a \ 
mavta Ta €Ovn. “kal ev avth aiwa mpopntov Kat 
/ ¢ an 
aylov evpéOn, Kal Travtov tev éodhaypévov emt Ths 
vis. 
a \ 
19 ‘Mera ratra Heovoa bs hoviy peydrnv oyAov 
an? a J A / > Tw ¢ , 
ToAXov vy TO oUpave, NeyovTwv, AANNOVia’ 1 TwTHPLA 
Niue. / ae a a ish Sear Q¢ > \ 
Kal » d0&a Kal yn Svvapis Tov Oeod nudy> *OTL adnOwat 
lal yf f 
Kal OlKalat al Kpicets avTov: bTL expivey THY TOpYHY 
A a / ’ a 
THY MEYAAHD, HTLSs EpPOErpev THY YHV ev TH TopvEla avTHS, 
lal , , la) 
kat é&edixnoey TO alwa Tév SovrA@V avTodD ex yYeLupos 

SL GS t fw AW Ss N 
auTns. *Kat devtepor eipnxav, AXdndovia’ Kal 0 KaTrVOS 

S00 > , ? \ dA a 7 4 \ 
avTns avaBaivet eis Tovs al@vas ToV alwvwv. “Kai 

c la \ 

érecav ol mpecBuTepor ot elKoot Téocapes, Kal Ta 

Ee A a iS t 

Téccepa Coa, Kal TpoceKivncay TO Oe@ TH KAOnLEV 
\ a p) t ? tie 5 

éml T@® Opova, Réyovtes, “Aunv: addndovia. *Kai 

A r an / > na n lal 

povn ex Tod Opovov eEnrOev, Néyouca, Aiveite TH Oe@ 
€ n Vf € lal > na \ ae: / 

nuov, TavTes of dodAoL avTod, [Kai] of poBovpevos 

J / ¢ Ne € \ 
QUTOY, Of fiKpol Kal of meyador. “Kai HKxovca ws povny 

lal A \ ¢ 

dxAov TOAAOD, Kal WS povry VOATWY TOAABY, KAL WS 
lal a / ’ fue JA 

govny Bpovtav taxupov, NeyovTwv, AXAndovia* OTL 

/ RPO A Fe / 7 r4 

éBacirevoey Kvplos 6 Ge0s nuU@Y 0 TaYTOKpaTMpP. ‘Xal- 
\ ? a \ 80 AN 66 ’ aly WA 

pope Kal dyadNopev, Kal SQpev Thy ddEav avT@* OTL 

s lal > / \ ci \ > la) € / 
MAOEV 6 ya“os TOD apviov, Kal N YUVN AUTOU NTOLMaTEV 
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a , 
éautnv. *Kal €00n adtn iva mepiBadrntar Bvoowov 
; ‘ 
NapTpov Kabapov: TO yap Bvaowov Ta Sixatopata Tov 
aylwov éoTiv. 
\ cal 
°Kal rAéyee pot, parrov, Maxaptoe of eis TO Setmrvov 
na nr / 
Tod ydpov Tov dpviov Kexdnpévor. Kat réyer por, 
Odto0u of Aoyot GANOwvol TOU Geod eiatv. “Kai éweca 
gumpoobev Tév Today av’TOD TpoTKYYHTAL a’TO* Kal 
, rn ’ 
Neyer por,” Opa py: cvydovdds cov eipl Kal TOV aded- 
al lal ee n a a 
dav cov, Tov éxdvTwv Tv waptupiay “Incod: TO Dew 
AN / la) a 
TpocKvynoov: 7 yap paptupia ‘Inaod éativ To mvedpa 
a e 
THS Tpopynteias. 
TRE \ is \ > \ > / Nie es 
al eldov Tov ovpavoyv nvewmypévov, Kal iSov tmmos 
€ ’ ’ 
AevKos, Kal 0 KAaOnpevos em avTOV, KANOUMEVOS TLATTOS 
/ , lal 
Kal adnOwos, Kal év dtxatcoovyvn Kpiver Kal Todepel: 
2 t > b] lal \ 
Mot bé opParpol avtov Pro€E Trupds, Kal emt THY Kehariy 
avTov dSvadyjpata Toda Exwv dvoua yeypauméevov 9 
2 \ Ly >’ \ b) 
ovdels otdev ef ny avTos: “Kal wrepiBeBAnpmEvos (wdtLov 
, Y ‘ \ 0 Nios 5) ne 
BeBappévov atwate’ Kal KéxAnTar TO dvoma avTod, ‘O 
é n la) a a 
Aéyos tod Oeod. “Kal ta ctpatevpata év TS ovpave 
’ , , tal 9 7 ds a , 
nKorovder avT@ ép trois evKois, évdedupevor BUa- 
\ a la) 
awov AevKOV Kai KaBapdv. “Kal éx TOD aTOpmaTOS avTOD 
> I. € , bd n vg > 2 A , Ny, 
exTropeveTas pompata o€eia, iva év avtn Tataey Ta éOvn* 
\ > \ a B) SW) bic apt ae a, \ oUeN 
Boros monsavel aurovs icy paBds@ osdnpa’ Kal avtos 
lal lal yy nw la! lel lel Lal lal 
Tate: THY AnVvoY Tov oivou Tod OupLOd THs opyhs TOD Oeod 
an 4 16 \ 
TOU TavToKpatopos. "Kal éxyeu €Tl TO iwaTiov Kal él TOV 
\ ’ a wv / 
Pnpov avtod dvoya yeypaupévov, Bacirers Bacihéwv 
NX: / t 
Kal KUplos Kupiov, “Kal eidov &va ayyedrov éExtota év 
) NAlw@’ Kal Expaé ? in, ré a i 
TO ALD pagev horn peyddy, Néyov Tacw Tois 
’ , n , 3 A 
Opvéos Tots TEeTOMEVOLS ev wecoupayvnpati, Acdre, ouv- 
, 6 ’ \ 5 “ \ , a A 1807 , 
axOnte eis TO deirVOY TO Méeya TOD Deod, “iva haynte 
t ie \ , 
capKas Bacthewv, Kal capKas yiALdpywv, Kal odpKas 
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2 La \ / / a 
loyup@V, Kal capKas imT@v Kat TOY KAaOnuévov én’ 
’ lal \ / / 
avTO@Y, Kal capKas TavT@V, édhevOépwy Te Kai Sovrov, 
\ a) \ / 19 \ is) \ , 

Kal piKpayv Kal peyarov. “Kal eidov To Onpiov, Kab 
\ a aA a \ N a 
tovs Bacireis THS YHs, Kal TA oTpaTevpaTa avTOV 

ye fal \ 
TVINYMEVA TOLNTAL TOY TONEWOY fETA TOU KAaOnmEévOU 
7 \ a 7 \ \ an n 
él Tov lmov, Kal weTa TOD oTpaTEvpLAaTOS avTOD. “Kal 
b] / ra) \ fA} i \ b) ) fay ths r) t is 
eTlac@n TO Onplov, Kal weT avTov o YrevdoTrpodnrns o 
\ a It a 
Tomnoas Ta onpeta évdTriov avTod, év ois érNavnoev 
X / \ / la , 
Tovs NaPovTas TO Yapayywa TOD Onptov, Kal Tovs mpoc- 
an aA > / ’ an rn > / te Ud > 
KUVOUYTAS TH ELKOVL AUTO: CavTes EBANHOnaay of dO Ets 
AN Pr: na \ a I > vid v1 \ <; 
THY AluYnY TOD TUpOS THS KaLtopwevns ev Oeim. “Kal of 
Novrrol amextavOnoay év TH poppaia Tod KaOnpuévou él 
4] EO i Ue 
a / 2 a / Ar 
Tov immou, TH é&eNovan €K TOV GTOMaTOS avTOD’ Kal 
mavTa Ta Opvea exyoptdaOnoay €x TOY GapKay avTar. 
5? / UY 
20 ‘Kai eiSov dyyerov xataBaivovta é« Tob ov- 
a y \ a a > Uy Ni (vf 
pavod, éyovta thy Krelv THS aBUacov, Kal Gdvow 
‘ lal > n Da \ lf 
peyadny emt THY xelpa avTov. “Kal éxpdtnoey Tov 
, € 49/ e149 a 5) 5 / Naeee 
Spdxovta, 0 Ogus 0 apxaios, bs éatw SiaBodos Kal o 
na AN ” 2) X is ” 8 \ y 
Latavas, cal &Snoev avtoy yidva ry, *Kat &Barev 
Sad \ > AN A \ ya SS > / 
avTov els Thy aBvacoy, Kal Exdetcev Kal eoppayioev 
> / ? rn oS \ / A \ EO + 
éravw avtod, wa pn TAavnon Ett Ta EON, AypL Te- 
f \ n val SLI EN n 
NeaOH Ta yirwa ern’ peta TadTa det avtov AvOHvaL 
} 

4 / 4 \ 5 , NES 10 > 9 
pxpov xpovov. “Kat eidov Opdvous, cai éxabicay ér 
) , \ / a7 , ies \ \ \ an 
avtTous, Kal Kpiwa €600n avtois’ Kal Tas Wuyas Tov 

aN iN , 2 n \ A \ 

merrerekia evar bia THY papTtupiav “Incod, Kal dia Tov 
n la) > / \ , 

Noyov ToD Geod, Kai oftives ov pocexvvncay 70 Onpior, 

’ \ \ bs / > a \ ? y- N ie > \ 

OVOE THV ELKOVA AUTOD, Kal ovK EXaBoV TO Yapayp_a eT 

\ \ \ n > 4 \ » \ 

TO MeT@TTOV Kal él THY YElpa avTaV’ Kal ECnoar, Kal 

2 \ a I} ” 5 ¢ \ 

éBacirevoay peta Tod Xpictovd yitva éryn. °Ov Rovrrot 
> la yf fol \ le + 

Tov vexpov ovK enoay aypt TedkecOH Ta yYidLa ETH. 

¢ t 6 / \ dA ¢ 

aitn 7 avactacts » mpeTn. “pmaKkaplios Kal ayLos oO 
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a an , , 
éyov pépos ev TH avactace, TH TPOTH’ emt TOUT@V 
€. , / ’ 4 > / > AN ” 

6 dSevTEepos Oavatos ovK eyes eEovoiav, adda EoovTat 
€ lal lal nw nr lel / 
iepets ToD Ocod Kal tov Xpictod, cal Bacidevcovow 
pet avtod Ta yidva ETN. 
lal / c 
"Kal érav terecOH Ta xiva etn, AVONTETAL O 
Latavads éx THs Purakhs avtod, “Kal éEeXevoeTAr TAA- 
vjoar Ta €Ovn Ta év Talis Téacapoly ywviats THS YS, 
\ Ny \ \ if a >) N > XN 
tov Ley xat [Tov] Mayoy, cuvvayayeiy avtovs eis Tov 
if ®e € > \ ? A €: € BA ips le 
TOAELOV, WY O APLOLOS AUTOY WS 7 Appos THS Oaracons, 
9 Ms Se SmEIN \ , a A tie 
Kal avéBnaoav émt TO TAATOS THS YS, Kal exUKN@CAY 
\ \ n € / \ \ / \ > 
THY TapeuBorny TOY ayiwv, Kal THY TOALY THY HYaTY- 
n lal fal lal a lal 
pévnv’ kal katéBn Tip amo Tod Oeod éx Tod ovpavod, 
Kal Katépayev avtovs' “xal o dvaBoros o TAaVaV 
> \ 2) t > \ i a \ \ / a 
avtovs €BAHEH Els THY NipynY TOD TrUpds Kal Deiou, Otro 
J ¢ Li 
Kal TO Onpiov Kai o vpevdorrpodytns’ Kal BacavicOn- 
ToVTaL nmépas KAL VUKTOS Els TOUS al@Vas TOV aiwvar. 
"Kai eldov Opovoy péyav NevKov, Kal TOV KaOnpevov 
é avTov, ov ard Tov mpoowou epuyey 7 yh Kal Oo 
’ t \ “ ’ Coe, 3 a) 12 \ Ss 
ovpavos, Kal ToTros ovxX evpéOn avTois. Kal eldov 
X / a 
TOUS VEKPOUS, TOUS Meyadous Kal Tovs pLKpOUs, EcTOTAS 
évéTrov Tov Opovov, Kal BiBdia HvolyO@ncav’ Kal adrXo 
/ ) / Oe 8 a ae uae 9) , ¢ 
BiBrLov nvoixOn, 6 eotw THS Fwns Kal éexplOnoav ot 
veKpol €K TOY Yeypaupévwry év Tots BiBAilows, KaTA Ta 
yA ’ lal 13 Neo: € / \ \ \ 
épya avTov. “Kai Kev 1 Oadhacaa ToVs vEKpovs TOS 
SA Sy ns cane 
év avTi, Kal 0 Oavatos Kal o ddns Ed@Kay Tors vEeKpovs 
\ ae fal Xx 
Tovs €v avtois’ Kai éxpiOnoav Exaotos KaTa Ta épya 
e 14 NGC t 4 \ 
avT@v. “Kato Oavaros Kat o ddns éBAHOnoay els THY 
, a ee e ¢ y c ' , 2 ¢ 
Aipvny TOD Tupos* oUTOs Oo BavaTos oO SevTEpds eoTLY, 1) 
ip a Le 15 A al) > st oe) 4 > a , 
Aipyyn TOD Tupos. “Kal el TLs oY ebpéOn ev TH RIBAS 
n al / BI x \@: > \ , rn , 
THS Cons yeypappevos, E8rANOn eis THY RipevnY TOD TrUpos. 
1 \ a > \ a 
21 ‘Kai cidov ovpavov xawov Kab ynyv Kavvyny 
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& a an b) \ x ¢€ 4 A b an 
0 Yap TPOTOS ovpavos Kal 7 TpdTH YH aTHAOaY, Kal 1 
S ’ iv 
Oaracoa ov éotw ett. *Kai tv worw tv ayiav, 
‘Tt Dv) , 15 t 2 a ’ 
epovoadnp Kawny, eidov KataBaivovoay éx Tod ov- 
fol > \ lal Fas 
pavod aro Tov Oeod, nrowmacpevny ds vupdny Kexoopn- 
, nal ted Dee 8 A 
Méevnv TO avdpi avTns. *Kal jKovea hovis peyadns éx 
lal > an lal nr lal 
TOU ovpavod, Neyovens, 1do0v 7 cKnv) Tod Beod pera TOY 
nA f , a 
avOpoérrwr, kal cxnvoces peT avT@v' Kal avTol aol 
2 fal . A 
avTov éxovTat, Kal avTos 0 Beds Extras pet ator, ‘kat 
éEadeinper wav Saxpvov €x TOV dpOarpwev avTar, Kal 6 
2 
Pavaros ovK gatas ere’ ovTE TréVO0s, OvTE Kpavry), OVTE 
/ 3 ” + eee: \ an ? a 5 \ 
movos ovK éoTat éTt’ OTL Ta TpeTa amnrOav. *Kat 
5 ¢ 6 ee a (4) , 16. , \ fal 
eimev 0 KaOnuevos él TO Opove@, “ld0v, Kawa row 
mavta. Kat réyet [wot], Iparypov: ors otros ot Noyot 
\ \ > , > 6 ‘ >. 7 VA 
TieTo. Kal adnOwot etow. “Kar eirrév pot, Péyovav. 
by , ? Vey \ \ a. co} \ \ \ A SN 
eyo eis TO AAda Kal TO 6, 1) ApXn Kal TO TédoOs. eyo 
7 Supartse ddcw éx THS THYHS Tod bSaTos THs SwHs 
dwpeav. '6 wiKaY KANpovoynceL TadTa, Kal Eropal avT@ 
, \ > \ y” er 8 a 52 5 x im \ 
Beds, Kal avtos éatat poe vios. *Tots dé detrots Kal 
> / \ 2? / \ n \ / 
atriatouw Kat éBderuypévors Kai povedow Kati Tropvoss 
r \ lal an 
Kal happaxols Kal eidwAodaTpals, Kal Tao Tots Yreu- 
A a td \ \ 
déaw, TO pépos avTay ev TH Niwvy TH KaLopéevy Tupt Kat 
, 
cio, 6 eat 6 Oavatos 6 SevTEpos. 
°Kal ArOev els ex tav éErta ayyédov Tav éyovToY 
A A A a 
Tas émta pidras TOV yemovT@V TOV ETTA TANYOV TOV 
> lol f a / 
éayatav, kal édddnoev pet eyod, AEyov, Acdpo, deifw 
a A. 3) 4 10 Nie ae ih 
cou Thy vipdny, THY yuvaixa Tod apviov. "Kat amn- 
i Me Bed , \ € / \ 
veyKev pe ev TvevpaTL él dpos Péya Kal UYnXov, Kat 
bY / € , , 
e8erkév woe THY TOAW THY aylay Lepovoadnp, KaTaBai- 
a a a a uy \ r 
vouaay ék Tod ovpavod azo Tod Deod, * éxovcay thv doEav 
a A ye ee) o 7 , € 
Tod Oeod: 6 hwatyp adths buov0s ALOw TioTaTe, ws 
12” a 4 
NOm iaomids Kpvotadrriloyts: “Exovaa TEiyos MeEya 
o2 
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a 1 . Ne \ al 
Kat inynrov, Exovea mudrdvas Swdexa, Kal eri Tots 
a / \ > / > 
TvUABGLY, ayyéXous OddeKa, Kal OVOMaTA émLyEeypap- 
a / tal ta / 
péeva, & éotw tov Sddexa gudrev viev “Iopann. 
RN a a nee NON na 
amo avaTo\ns TuAoVEs TpEls' Kal ato Poppa Tv- 
a a , me mie eee, 
NeOves TpEels’ Kal aro voTov TUAMVES TpEls’ Kal aTrO 
a lal a 4 RN \ tal bod vf 
Suguav TuAoves TpEls. “KAaL TO TELyos TNS TOEWS 
’ a > t 
éyov Gepertous S05exa, Kai er’ avtav dddexa ovopara 
a g a 5 A 
tov dwdexa atrooToXwy- Tod dpviov. “Kal 6 Nadov 
n / rn ue 
pet éuod elyev péTpov, KaXawov ypuvoody, iva peTpHaN 
\ fal > rn \ \ n 
Tv TOW, Kal TOS TUA@VAS AUTHS, Kal TO TEtYOS 
an t a x a ~ 
autns. Kal 1 ToS TETPAY@VOS KElTAl, Kal TO MHKOS 
? Cee \ ii A pea a 
avTns Ocov TO-TANAaTOS. Kal euéTpNoEY THY TOL TO 
. Lt > \ pies , / 7 \ lal \ 
Kadapw ert ocradiov dadexa. yiuddwr"’ TO pHKoS Kal 
\ / \ uel 7.4 > a ” > tA 17 \ > , rie 
TO TNATOS Kal TO Vpos avTHs ica éotiv. “Kal éuéTpn- 
a. eK. Ni f : 
cev TO TEeiYos aUTHS ExaTOV TEeToEpaKoVYTA Teccdpwv 
eee A , > lf / > > t 18 SAN 
TnXOv, wéTpov avOpwrov, 6 eat ayyérov. “Kal 
z i lel / x A ? ¢ 
evdapmNals TOD TElyous aUTHS lactis’ Kal 7 TOS YpU- 
a / if fal a 
atov Kabapor, buotov tadw Kalapeo. “oi Oepérsoe TOD 


¢ 


Teiyous THs Todews TravTl Ow Timie KEeKoopNpEVOL, 
6 PesieRtos 0 mpOros, lacms’ 6 devTEpOS, CFE: 
6 TpiTos, Kanes a 0 TérapTOS, opmapaydos 6 Teper Os, 
capoovvE’ 0 &xTos, eID 0 EBoouos, xpuaor.bos* 6 
@ydv0s, BrypvdAXos' 6 &vaTos, ToTrAabiov’ 6 SéxaTos, ypuco- 
Eades, 6 évdékatos, baxwos: 6 SwdéxaTos, MOBAIE 

* Kab ot dHdeKa muhoves, dodexa Hap yap ava. els 
&kaotTos TOV TUMOVe@Y. Hy Gs éV0S pupyapirou™ Kab 9) 
mratela THS TrodEws, NAD? «abapsv, @s Varos dvav- 
yns. “Kat vaov ov« eldov év atth’ 6 yap Kdpios 6 
Beds 6 TavToKpaTwp vacs avtis eotiv, Kal TO apviov, 
®xal  TOALS OU YpElay Eyer TOD ALOU, OUSEe THS TEAS, 
iva dalvwow abt’ 4 yap défa rod \Oeod epodticev 
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’ , NSEC » , Me edie A > , 24 \ / 
QUTHY, Kal 0 AVXVOS aVTHS TO apviov. “Kal TepiTTaTy- 
No \ a \ a \ ad 
cova. ta €Ovn dia Tod dwtos avTis* Kai of Bacireis 
a a D A Ne 3: aA ’ Son? 25 \ e 
TS yNS hepovew Thy dogav avTay eis avtnv. *Kal ol 
a 2 A ? \ a € / \ \ > 
TUNOVES AVTHS ov pn KrELTOw@oL. nuepas’ VUE yap ovK 
” ’ a \ > r = a 
éotat éxel. “Kal olcovaw tiv dd€av Kal THy Tiny TOV 
20 toed = ’ rL 2y, Ni ? \ ’ A > “4 x an 
eOvav eis avtiy. “Kal ov pn eicéXOn eis avTny Trav 
7 \ c lal /. cal ~ 
KowvoV, Kal 0 Trotov BdéXvypa Kal afrepoas: el pn ob 
yeypapmévot ev TA BiBrLw THs Sears Tov apviov. * 
1 
22 Kai eeikee poe ToT apov vdaTos Cons, Napmpov 
€ 
ws KpvoTadXov éxTropevouevov éx Tod Opovouv Tod Oeod 
\ lal g , lal . n lal 
Kal TOU apviou, “ev wéow THS TAATELAS aUTHS. Kal TOD 
motapov, evTevlev Kal éxeiOev, Evrov Ewys, Towvy Kap- 
\ \ lal ty ’ \ \ 
mous dwdeka, KaTa unva Exactov atrobibovs TOV KapTrOV 
? n N+ fal R > A 
avTov’ Kal Ta gvdAXa Tov EvAOv. els Oepatreiay Tov 
> a 3 \ ial eer! ? + ” a a € 
eOvdv. *Kal. wav xatadeua ove éotar ett’ Kat o 
a rn an , Sy Gy ae or 
Opovos Tod Geod Kat Tod apviov-év avTn éoTa.’’ Kab 
tal > ne r Fs mes n \ AN 
of SodAoL avToD AaTpeVcovaw' avTe’ *Kal drpovTat TO 
a \ P) A oO a p33 
TPOTWTOV AUVTOD, KAL TO GvOMa AVTOD ETL TOV METWTTOV 
A ’ i ene ip 
avTav. "Kai vvE ovK Extas ETL’ Kal OVK EyovoL ypEtay 
\ , \ \ Cn) i / € f) \ ’ a 
‘pwros AVyVOU Kal PwTOs Hriov, STL KUpLOS 0 Geos PwTuEt 
’ \ a a 
ém avtovs' Kal Bacidevcovaow eis Tovs ai@vas TwY 
alever, 
Pre € \ \ > y / 
°Kal eisrév por, ObToe of Aoyou TicTol Kal adnOwwot- 
ts a / lal a 
kat 6 KUptos 0 Beds TOY TrEevpaTwV THY TpopHnTaY 
’ nr Per.) Cal / , lal 
améatetNev Tov ayyerov avrod SelEau Tots SovdoLs. avTod 
a As? , Pet Nee / ” : , 
&@ Set yevéoOar ev rayer. "Kat idov, épyouar tayv. 
c © lal , / En) , n 
pakdptos o6 THpdyv ‘Tovs oyous THs Mpopntetas TOU 
a ? , ¢ > / \ / 
BiBriov rovtov. *Kayo ‘lwavuns 6 axovwy kal BrErwv 
a es Ne BA \ yA n 
_Tadta’ Kal bTe HKovoa Kal EBrewa, éTeca TpoTKUIHCaL 
lal a lal ’ /- lal t / 
éutrpocbev THV TOdaY TOD ayyédou TOV SELKLYUOVTOS [OL 
n L / lar , , aes, 
tavta. *Kxal réyet por, "Opa pup cvvdovr0s cov elpt, 
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cal “a n lal / 
Kal TOV AdENPAY Gov TOY TPOPNTOY, Kal TOV THPOVYT WV 
Tods Noyous TOD BiBrlov TovToV’ To Ded TpocK’YyGOY. 
\ U \ , a 
Kat rAéyee ror, Mt) ohpayions tTovs Noyous THs TpOdN- 
nr , (4 \ 
relas Tod BuBAlov TovToV’ O Kalpos yap éyyUs éoTLV. 
at 3 ’ A ? + A \ € € \ € Uj 
6 adiKav adinoatw ETL’ Kal 6 puTrapds puTravOnTw 
¢€ 
ére* kal 6 Sixavos Sixavocvyny Toincatw ETL’ Kal oO 
ef € 0 / ” 12? ry D y” , Ni ig 
dys ayvacOnrw €étt. Idod épyowat tayv, Kal o 
’ rn fa c \ ” 
pucOos pov pet euovd, amrododvat ExactT@ ws TO Epyor 
’ Ni ’ a 13 9 \ NO YY \ N FP eC, a Nae 
éotly avtod. “eyo TO adda Kal TO &, 0 TPATos Kal oO 
érYatos, apy Kal TEdos. 
14 , ¢ G \ \ dn oY 
Makapuot OL WAVVOVTES TAS CGTOAAS AUTMV, Wa 
” ae): / > n b \ \ Ud lel a N a] 
éotat 9 e€ovcia avta@v ert To EvAov THs Cons, Kat Tots 
a > 7 ’ \ t 15 ¥ ¢ bi \ 
TUAGCLW eigéNwow eis THY TOMY. ' €EwW Ol KUVES Kat 
e \ \ e , \ € lal \ e > 
of happaxol Kat of Tropvot Kat of ovels Kat oi eidwho- 
NaTpa, Kal Tas pirov Kal Torey r>reddos. 
AH) HI \ a | n oo” A »” t fal 
yo "Inoovs éreurpa tov dyyedov pov paptuphaat 
e ta) fal al 
bpiv tavra él tals exxAnoias’ eyo eis 7 pila Kal TO 
ag ¢ > ” 
ryévos Aaveid, 6 dotip 6 Napmpos 6 mpawives. “Kal to 
A ee ! / ” t Neue dees: , 
mvedpa Kal n vuudyn éyovaty, *Epyou"’ Kal 0 adKovwv 
S) / . ¢ a 3 
etratw, "Epyou' cal 6 dupav épyécOw’ 6 Oédkwv AaBETH 
w a 
bdwp Cons Swpear. 
BV ALDEN \ al BY , \ t ec 
apTupe eyo TavTi TS axovovTt TOS NOYoUS THS 
/ lal ig fol 
mpodpnteias Tov BiBrtov Tovtou' éav ris émiOH ex’ avra, 
’ fa] , € 8 \ o Meese J b] \ NY N N ff 
emOnoet 0 Geos ew avTov Tas TANYAS Tas Yyeypappéevas 
3 / if fal 
év TO BiBXiw To’T@’ “Kal éayv Tis adédyn amd Tov 
f n / a , a 
Adywor Tod BiBrlov THs mpopyteias TavTns, adedet 6 
\ \ / b] an ai na a 
Beds TO pépos avtod ao tod EVAOv THS Cwrs, Kal ex 
fn u a e / A , > a / 
TNS ia ae oa va ba TOV yeypaupevov év TO BiBrAL@ 
, lal nr "3 
tovTw. ~ Aeyet o paptupéy tavra, Nat, Epyouat Taxv. 
4 Ul > a 
"Apny’ Epyou, Kupte Inood. 
meTT t n / | an \ / 
xapts ToD Kupiov ‘Inood pera TavtTwv. 


NOTES. 


CHAPTER I. 


5. ayaravTt, with SABC. dyamjoavre Text. Rec. with P 1 And. 
Areth. vg. (qui dilexit) arm. 

Nbcavtt, with NAC 1 syr. vet. lat. (cod. flor. et Primas.) arm, 
Aovoavre Text. Rec. with BP vg. cop. eth. Areth. 


6. Bacrrclay tepets, with N*AC. This reading has the support of 
the Old Latin (regnum nostrum sacerdotes cod. flor.), and the Vulgate 
(nostrum regnum sacerdotes am. f u. harl.); both of which however 
read 7udv (C) before Bacrdelav, instead of judas (NB,P) or qui (A), 
Bactrelav kal iepets N° Primas.; Baordeés kai lepeis Text. Rec. with P 1 

8. 1d dA\ha kal toa. Text. Rec. adds to this doxy cat rédos with 
N* 1 vg. cop. 

11. Xeyotons 6 Bréwers. Text. Rec. reads with 1 And?. and (with 
small variants) P 7, as follows: Aeyovons éyw elu 7d A Kal 7d Q, 
6 mp@ros kal 6 écxaros Kal 6 Bdérets. 

13. Spovroy vig, with CP And. Areth. A reads duolwua vig. Tisch. 
and WH read émo.ov vidv (WH marg. vig) with XB, 1. 

14. Aevkal ds eprov AevKdv, os xudv. The Old Latin (cod. flor. et 
Primas.), reads velut lana ut nix. 

15. Tervpwpévys, 80 Lach. and WH with AC; Vet. Lat. (cod. flor. 
Primas. Cyp.) de fornace ignea. ‘Tisch. reads memupwudw with N. 
Text. Rec. and WH marg,. read rerupwuévor with BP. 

16. kal tov. &*. The Old Latin (cod. flor. Primas. Cyp.) read 
kal elyev; A omits éxywy and reads aorépes below. 

Sloropos décia. So all Greek MSS.; but the Old Latin (cod. flor. 
Primas. Cyp.) reads utrimque (or utrumque) acutus: possibly dte?a has 
been transferred here from xix. 15, where in many MSS. dloropos 
has been carried over from this passage. 

18. Kal 6 tov. & omits cal; Primas. omits all three words. If 
6 ¢Gv was a marginal note, it would enter the text at first without xal. 

19. péAde, with N° ABP; de wédrew N*; de? wédre C: oportet 
vet. lat. vg. 
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Cu. I. 1—3. Tirte anp Description oF THE REVELATION. 

1, *AroxdAvis. English idiom requires the definite article here 
(as with drédeés in Hdt. 1.1). St Jerome (ad Gal. 1. 11, 12) overstates 
a little when he calls the word dmoxdéAvyis distinctly scriptural. Both 
verb and noun are used by Plato and Plutarch of simple disclosure of 
thought and act; dvadpaivw is the word in literary Greek for the pro- 
clamation of sacred mysteries. doxa\vmrew is first used in the sense 
of ‘‘reveal” Am. iii. 7, LXX. od wh momjon Kipros 6 Beds mpGy—a, av 
BY drokadtyy madelav mpds Tovs SovAoUs adrov Tos mpopyras. 


*Incot Xpiorov, i.e. which He makes; as is explained by the 
words which follow: ‘‘ which God gave to Him...and He sent and 
signified it,” &c. It is, however, possible to understand it, as some 
scholars do, ‘‘the Revelation which reveals Jesus Christ.” 


av &wkev avt@ 6 Oeds. As the Son is of the Father in His essential 
being, so in His Manhood, both on earth and in glory, He receives from 
the Father all He has or knows. Compare in the Gospel vii. 16, 
especially xvii. 7, 8, also xiv. 10 (which is probably to be understood 
of the Godhead, while almost all that the Seer says refers to the 
glorified Manhood). 


tois SovAots avrov. In xxii. 6 we have the same phrase of the 
servants of God: otherwise here it would be more natural to under- 
stand the servants of Christ: see on éonjuavey droorel\as. It is a 
peculiarity of this book and the early part of the Acts to use this 
word of believers in general: in the Epistles the Apostles use it of 
themselves: it is a misleading refinement to introduce the English 
distinction of slave and servant: in the East (Luke xv. 17) servants 
bought with a price stood above, not below hirelings. 


a Se. R.V. translates ‘ Hven the things which must...,” in ap- 
position to droxdduyis or qv. R.V. marg. and A.V. rightly take the 
words as dependent on de?éa. de? ‘‘must” as part of a divine purpose, 
ef. Matt. xvi. 10, xxvi, 54; Luke xxiv. 26, &. 


év tdxe. So ver. 3 fin., xxii. 6, 7. Compare on the one hand 
Matt. xxiv. 29, 34, and on the other Hab. ii. 3; Luke xviii. 8; 2 Pet. 
ii. 8,9. These last passages suggest that the object of these words 
is to assure us of God’s practical readiness to fulfil His promises, 
rather than to define any limit of time for their actual fulfilment. 


_ éonjpavey aroore(A\as may be understood of God, as in xxii. 6; or 
of Christ, as in xxii. 16: the latter reference is here more probable. 
Unless it be certain that the Apocalypse is a homogeneous record of a 
single vision, there is a possibility that the combination of different 
beginnings adds to the difficulties of interpretation. Apart from this 
the sense will be, ‘‘He, having received the Revelation from the Father, 
sent by His angel, and indicated it to His servant John.” The angel 
is the same who is mentioned in xvii, 1, &c., xix. 9, xxi. 9, xxii. 
6, 8, 16. 
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2. 8s éyapripyoev, i.e. who bears witness in the present work. 
The past tense is used, as constantly in Greek—e.g. in St John’s own 
Epistle, 1. ii. 14—of the act of a writer which will be past when his 
work comes to be read. The ‘ witness” John is said to bear is that 
contained in this book—not, as some have imagined, in his Gospel. 

There is, however, some evidence to the identity of authorship of 
the two, in the resemblance between the attestations to the authority 
of this book in these three verses, and to that of the Gospel in xxi. 
24, The two may be conceivably presumed to proceed from the same 
persons, probably the elders of the Church of Ephesus. 


Tov Aoyov tod Geod. His Word made known to man, especially as 
revealed to St John himself; not the personal Word of God of St John’s 
Gospel i. 1 and Rev. xix. 13, as He is immediately mentioned under 
another name. 


_THv paptuplay “Incot Xpiorod. See xxii. 16 for a similar descrip- 
tion of the special Revelation of this book. Both ‘‘ the Word” and 
‘the testimony” are repeated in v. 9, and here they refer to the gencral 
Revelation of Christian truth for which the Seer was in exile. 


doa, elSev. These words exclude two possible senses of éuapripncer, 
that the writer bare witness by writing a gospel, or by suffering for the 
truth: possibly also they imply a limitation of what goes before, as if 
all ‘the Word” and ‘‘the testimony” were too great to be told, and 
the Seer had done what was possible in recording all he saw. 


3. 6 dvaywoéckwy kal of dkovovtes. Plainly the author of the 
book, or of this endorsement of it, contemplates its being read publicly 
in the Church. dvaywdoxwy is the proper word for reading aloud. 
The apostolic Epistles were thus read, first by the Churches to which 
they were addressed, then by others in the neighbourhood (Col. iv. 
16): even the sub-apostolic Epistles of Clement and Polycarp, and the 
decidedly post-apostolic one of Soter, Bishop of Rome, were in like 
manner read in the churches that originally received them, or to which 
their authors belonged. In the course of the second century, both 
the Gospels and the apostolic Epistles came to be read in churches 
generally, as the Law and the Prophets had been read in the syna- 
gogues. In the time of Justin Martyr (Apol. 1. 67)—not to insist 
on 1 Tim. y. 18, 2 Pet. iii. 16—it is plain that the New Testament 
Scriptures were thus recognised as sharing the authority and sanctity 
of the Old. 


kal typotrres, i.e. if they attend to, mind what is written in the 
word of this prophecy; if they observe the precepts and warnings and 
meditate on the revelations therein. He who reads and they who hear 
are only blessed if they do this; John xiii. 17; Matt. vii. 24.sq. rypety 
is constantly used of ‘keeping’ the Law, the Commandments, &c., 
throughout the N.T.: but is commoner in all St John’s writings than 
in any other. 


4. "Iwdvvns. The Apostle, the son of Zebedee, who (probably 
afterwards) wrote the Gospel: see Introduction, pp. xl, xlix. 
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Tais émrd éxkAnolats. The number of course is symbolical or 
representative: there were other churches in Asia, e.g. at Colossae and 
Hierapolis (Col. iv. 13). But the Seven Churches represent ‘‘the 
Holy Church throughout all the world.’’ It was very early observed, 
that St Paul also wrote to seven churches—the Thessalonians, Co- 
rinthians, Galatians, Romans, Philippians, Ephesians (?), and Colos- 
slans. 


vais évy ty Aola. The proconsular province of that name. In 
Acts xvi. 6 ‘‘Asia” seems to be used_in a still narrower sense, being 
distinguished from the adjoining districts of Phrygia and Mysia, as 
well as from the provinces of Galatia and Bithynia; so that it would 
correspond approximately with the ancient kingdom of Lydia. But as 
Pergamum was in Mysia, and Laodicea in Phrygia, it seems that here 
the word is used to include the whole province. 


Xdpts...kal eipyvn. So St Paul in all his Epistles to the Seven 
Churches, Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 3; 2 Cor. i. 2; Gal. i. 3; Eph. 1. 2; 
Phil. i. 2; Col. i, 2; 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 2; and so Philem. 3; 
Tit. i. 4. In other private letters the form varies—ydpis, eos 
eipjvn, 1 Tim. i, 2; 2 Tim. i, 2—as in St John’s second Kpistle. 
St James (i. 1) uses the common secular salutation yalpew (cf. Acts xv. 
23): St Peter has ‘‘grace and peace” as here, but in his first Epistle 
does not say from Whom they are to come. 


amo 6. The sacred Name is in the nominative, being treated as 
indeclinable: as though we should say in English ‘‘from He Who is,” 
&c. For general remarks on the grammatical (or ungrammatical) 
peculiarities of this book, see Introduction, p. xxxix. Here at least it 
is plain, that the anomaly is not due to ignorance, but to the writer’s 
mode of thought being so vigorous that it must express itself in its — 
own way, at whatever violence to the laws of language. 

6 dv Kal 6 Av Kal 6 épxduevos. A paraphrase of the ‘“Ineffable 
name” revealed to Moses (Ex. ili. 14 sq.), which we, after Jewish 
usage, write ‘‘Jehovah” and pronounce ‘‘the Lorp.” Or, rather 
perhaps, a paraphrase of the explanation of the Name given to him 
l.c., ‘I am That I am”—which is rendered by the LXX. ’Eyw etm 
6 ay, by the Targum of Palestine on Exod. ‘‘I am He who is, and 
who will be.” The same Targum on Deut. xxvii. 39 has ‘Behold 
now, I am He who Am and Was and Will Be.” Probably 6 éorws, 
dards, 6aTnoduevos, the Title which according to the Meyda\n ’Amdgacts 
Simon blasphemously assumed to himself, was the paraphrase of the 
same Name current among Samaritan Hellenists. 


6 7v is doubly ungrammatical. We have not only the article in the 
nominative after d1d but a finite verb doing duty for a participle, 
because yevduevos or yeyevnuévos would be inapplicable to the Self- 
Existent. Compare the opposition of the “being” of God or Christ, 
and the ‘‘becoming” or ‘“‘being made” of creatures, in St John’s 
Gospel, i. 6, 8, 9, vill. 58. Cf. also for another form of the same 
antithesis, v. 18. 
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6 épxopevos. Though écoua is freely used throughout. the New 
Testament, ésduevos is only found once (St Luke xxii. 49); so épx. is 
probably only used to express future time. It certainly does not refer 
to the Coming of Christ, Who is separately named afterwards. Else 
“He that is to come” is often used as a familiar and distinctive title 
of Christ, see Matt. xi. 3, xxi. 9; John vi. 14, xi. 27; Heb. x. 37; 
John Ep, u. 7; cf. Ep. 1. ii. 18, where the same word is pointedly used 
of Antichrist. With this more general sense we may compare ‘‘things 
to come ” John xvi. 13, xviii. 4, “the wrath to come” 1 Thess. i. 10, 
and ‘‘the world to come” Mark x. 30. As the last was already familiar 
to the Jewish schools, it may be a question whether it is to be ex- 
plained from the Coming of God to judge the earth, e.g. Mal. iii.; 
Ps. xcvili. In any case the threefold name belongs to God—if we are 
to distinguish—to the Father, rather than to the Trinity, 


dro tov érta mvevpatoy. Cf. iii. 1, iv. 5, v. 6. If the second of 
these passages stood alone, it would be possible to understand the 
name of Seven Chief Angels (see viii. 2), but in v. 6 this is quite im- 
possible, even if we could suppose that here creatures could not only 
be coupled with the Creator as sources of blessing, but placed between 
God and Christ. Can we identify ‘‘the Seven Spirits,” thus made in 
some sense coordinate with the Father and the Son, with the Holy 
Ghost, Who is known to us in His sevenfold operations and gifts, 
Who perhaps has some sevenfold character in Himself, as some may 
infer from the passages in this book and from the unquestionably 
relevant parallels in Zech. iii. 9, iv. 10? This too is difficult: the 
Seven Spirits are the Eyes not of Him that sitteth upon the Throne, 
but of the Lamb (ef. Is. xi. 2); they are before the Throne, in some 
sense therefore it would seem external to the Essence of the Most 
High. It has been generally held since St Augustine, that before the 
Incarnation the Second Person of the Trinity manifested Himself on 
earth in a created Angel; if so the Seven Spirits might be a heavenly 
manifestation of the Third. 


a& évatiov tod Opdvov atrov. The omission of the copula in a 
relative clause is not in the style of this book: rév évdémor, the reading 
of NA, is more in the general style of the book, though it mars the 
symmetry of the passage. 


5. do Inoot Xpicrot, 6 paptvs. The anacoluthon is probably 
an intentional parallel to that in the previous verse, though here the 
threefold title might have been declined if the writer had pleased. 
There is a tendency throughout the book, where one clause stands in 
apposition to another, to put the nouns in the second clause in the 
nominative regardless of the rules of ordinary Greek. 


6 pdptrus 6 mutds. See 1 Tim. vi. 13: Jesus Christ was in His 
Death much more than a martyr, but He was also the perfect type and 
example of martyrdom. Observe His own words in John xviii. 37—to 
which perhaps St Paul 1.c, is referring. It may be doubted whether 
paprus is used in the N.T. in the later sense of “martyr.” The 
distinction between martyrs and confessors was not fixed in the days 
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of the Martyrs of Vienne and Lyons: whoever ‘confessed Christ 
before men was still said to ‘bear witness”? to Him. 


6 mpwrdtoKos Tav vekpav. ‘Firstborn” rather than “ firstbegotten ;” 
cf. Tas divas rod Oaydrov Acts ii. 24, where the metaphor is hardly 
pressed so far as in 2 Esdr. iv. 42. The genitive is explained by 
$St Paul, Col. i. 18 6 mpwr. ék r&v vexpdv. The sense is that He is 
“first to enter life.’ The thought in Rom. i. 4 is similar. 

6 dpxev tav Bactdéwv THs yqs. A reminiscence (hardly to be called 
a quotation) of Ps. lxxxix. 27, ‘I will make Him My First-born, 
higher than the kings of the earth.” : 


_TtoayaravT. ‘It is His ever-abiding character, that He loveth His 
own,” John xiii, 1.—Alford. The contrast of tense between this clause 
and the next is quite correct, though it struck the later copyists as 
harsh. 


Aiovavrt. The balance of evidence is in favour of this reading. 
The preposition év in a Hebraistic book like this would be used of an 
instrument, where we should say ‘‘by” or “with”: while to later readers 
the idea of ‘‘washing in” would seem more natural. So we should 
probably render ‘‘released us from our sins by His own Blood’”’—the 
Blood of Christ being conceived as the price of our redemption, as in 
1 Pet.i. 18, 19—not, as in vii. 14, xxii. 14 (according to the preferable 
reading), and perhaps in St John’s Ep.1.i.7, as the cleansing fountain 
foretold in Zech, xiii. 1. If therefore we ask “when Christ thus freed 
us,” the answer must be, at His Passion, not at our conversion or 
baptism. 


6. Kal érolnoev. Lit., “And He made”; the construction 7@ 
dyaréayre...kal oats is broken off rather strangely, as it is resumed 
by a’r@; otherwise a finite verb after participles is not strange in 
‘Hebrew or Hebraistic Greek. 


Baorelay tepets. A phrase synonymous with Bactnevoy iepdrevua of 
1 Pet. ii. 9. That is an exact quotation from the LXX. version of 
-Ex. xix. 6, and a more correct translation of the Hebrew than this 
which is meant to be literal. St John (or the translation he follows) 
has hardly realised the equivalence of the Hebrew construction, in 
which the word that means “‘ kingdom” would be inflected, with the 
Greek construction, in which the word that means ‘priests’ would 
‘be inflected: and so he-sets down ‘‘a kingdom, priests” side by side, 
leaving the mere juxtaposition of the two nouns to express the relation 
‘between them, as though both were indeclinable. 


TO %@ kal warpl avrov. “His God and Father” as in Rom, xv. 
“6; 2 Cor. i. 3, xi. 31; Eph. i. 3; Col. i, 3’ (perhaps); 1 Pet. i. 3. 
There is no doctrinal reason for preferring A.V. of John xx. 17, but it 
has been pointed out that, if the sense were the same here as in the 
-parallel passages of SS. Peter and Paul (which rod Qcod pov inf. iii. 12 
-goes far to prove), the usage of this book would require 7@ O¢@ abrot 
kal Ilarpl avrod; but, for whatever reason, there is more than one 
instance in the first three chapters of the Apocalypse of slight and 
fitful approximations to the rules of ordinary Greek. 
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%. This’ verse, as indeed may be said of the whole book, is 
founded chiefly on our Lord’s own prophecy recorded in St Matt. 
xxly,, and secondly on the Old Testament prophecies which He there 
refers to and sums up. : 


_ perd tov vebeddy. ‘With the clouds of heaven.” The preposition 
here and in Mark xiv. 62, which also recalls Dan. vii. 18, corresponds 
with the Version known as Theodotion’s, not with that known as the 
LXX. which reads érf. It is generally agreed that Theodotion was 
later than Aquila, who was probably a contemporary of Akiba (+135). 
Little is known of the history of the Version that bore his name, 
or of the gradual growth of that ascribed to the LXX.. There is 
some reason to think that the ‘LXX.’ paraphrased an older Version 
of Daniel which ‘Theodotion’ revised: and it is certain that ‘Baruch’ 
which imitates the Book of Daniel is nearer to ‘Theodotion’ than 
the ‘LXX.’ See ‘Theodotion,’ Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Bio- 
graphy; ‘Hermas and Theodotion,’ Salmon’s Introduction to N.T. 
8rd -ed., pp. 586—601. 


Kal oitives adtoy éexévrnoav. Zech. xii. 10; in his Gospel, xix. 
37, St John translates that passage correctly, and here refers to the 
same translation, also found in Theodotion: that of the LXX. is 
wrong and almost meaningless. But while the words here are taken 
from Zechariah, the thought is rather that of Matt. xxvi. 64: “they 
which pierced Him” are thought of, not as looking to Him by faith, 
and mourning for Him in penitence, but as seeing Him Whom they 
had not believed in, and mourning in despair. 


ér avrov. Literally, ‘‘at Him.” ‘At sight of Him,” ‘over Him,” 
the sense in Zechariah, is hardly applicable here. 


vat, durv. ‘Yea, Amen”: the two words, Greek and Hebrew, 
being similarly coupled in 2 Cor.i. 20. The second, like the first, is an 
emphatic word of confirmation—so used e.g. repeatedly by our Lord 
Himself, St Matt. v. 18, &c., where it is translated ‘‘verily.”” The 
popular tradition that ‘‘Amen” means ‘“‘So be it” is only partially 
true: eyen in its liturgical use, we append it to creeds as well as 
prayers. It comes from the same Hebrew root as the words for 
“faith” and “truth”; the primary meaning being apparently ‘‘so- 
lidity.” See on iii. 14. : 

8. 1d ddAha Kal ro G. The first and last letters of the Greek 
alphabet used, as in Rabbinical proverbs the first and last letters 
of the Hebrew: alphabet were, as symbols of ‘“‘the beginning and the 
end.” These latter words (apy cal réXos) are not here a part of the 
genuine text; they come from xxii.,13,. The word ‘‘ Omega”’ (like 
“Omicron,” “Epsilon,” “ Upsilon,”) is a mediaeval barbarism; but 
it is a convenient one, and it has secured a firm place in our language 
by the English rendering of this passage. : : 
_Kvptos 6 Oeds «.7.4. ‘The group of titles represents ‘‘the Lord 
Jehovah the God of Hosts,” a combination of Hos. xii. 5 and Am. ix. 5, 
The word we render ‘‘Almighty” (perhaps rather meaning ‘‘of ‘all 
might”) does not correspond to the word ‘‘Shaddai” which we trans- 
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late “Almighty” in the Old Testament. The LXX. evade this word 
in the Pentateuch, even in Ex. vi. 8 and parallel passages ; it is never 
translated by ravroxpdtwp except in the Book of Job. Elsewhere 
in the Septuagint rayroxpdrwp always stands for ‘‘Sabaoth.” So in 
the Athanasian Creed, ‘“‘ Almighty” is coupled with the Divine names 
“God” and “Lord,” not with the Divine attributes ‘‘eternal, incom- 
prehensible, uncreated.”’ 


9. "Hyd ’Iwdvvys «.t.A. “I John, your brother and partaker in 
the tribulation, and kingdom, and patience in Jesus.” The condescend- 
ing choice of titles —if the writer is the’son of Zebedee—is unique in the 
New Testament. To the openiag part of the salutation there is a 
parallel in 1 Pet. v. 1. The collocation of the latter words is peculiar, 
nor is the sense of jropuovy clear; probably here and in Rom. viii. 25, 
as in Ps, xxxviii. 8 (LXX.), it combines the ideas of expectation and 
endurance. ‘The disciples knew from the first, Acts xiv. 22, that the 
tribulation came before the kingdom, and a phrase which coupled the 
two might have become familiar before they learnt that there was to 
be the discipline of prolonged waiting. 

éyevopnv. Had come there, found myself there. Here and in the 
next verse he avoids, perhaps intentionally, the use of the word for 
continuous and absolute “being”: see note on v, 4. 


IIdtpw. One of the Sporades, the south-eastern group of the 
islands of the Aegean. According to the tradition, as given by Vic- 
torinus, he was condemned to work in the mines—which, if trust- 
worthy, must mean marble quarries, as there are no mines, strictly 
speaking, in the island. Christians were sent to the mines (Roman 
Christians to those of Sardinia) at least as early as the reign of 
Commodus (Hipp. Ref. Haer. 1x. 12), and this was much the com- 
monest punishment during the Diocletian persecution in which Vic- 
torinus suffered himself. In St John’s time it was commoner to 
put Christians to death; but the tradition is probably right; ‘depor- 
tation,’ confinement without hard labour on a lonely island, was then 
and afterwards reserved for offenders of higher secular rank. 


Sia tov... Inood. Cf. vi. 9 and xx. 4. Apart from these references 
the words might mean (a) that the Seer had gone to the island to 
preach the Gospel, (b) that (by special revelation or otherwise) he had 
withdrawn there to await this vision. As it is, the traditional view 
that he was banished there for being a Christian is clearly right. 


Vision oF tHE Son or Man, vv. 10—20. 


10. éyevopnv év mvedpart. Was caught into a state of spiritual 
rapture. So iv. 2 and (nearly) xvii. 3, xxi. 10; cf. 1 Kings xviii. 12; 
Bzek. iii, 12, 14, xxxvii. 1; also 2 Cor, xii. 2, 3. 

év Tq Kuptaxy npépa. Undoubtedly here used (though for the first 
time) in the sense now traditional throughout Christendom. Some 
commentators have proposed to translate, ‘I was, in spirit, on the 
day of the Lord,” i.e. was carried away in Spirit to the Great Day of 
the Lord’s Coming. But the parallel of iv. 2 seems against this, 
though xvii. 3 and xxi. 10 may be pleaded in its favour. 
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doviv peyddnv as oddmvyyos, Acyotons. This participle, used 
throughout the book in different genders and cases, with or without 
a show of grammatical construction (here it is only a show, for we 
should expect \éyoveay), seldom seems to mean more than quotation 
marks in English. Is the speaker the same as in v. 17, iii, 22? This 
is implied by the gloss from xxii. 13 (see crit. note) and probable from 
the context: the contrast between a voice like a trumpet and a voice 
like many waters is not decisive; but the voice in iv. 1, which is 
expressly said to be the same as the voice here, seems to belong to 
a herald-angel rather than to the Lamb: if so here, when the Seer 
turns to see, the Angel has vanished in the light of the Lord. 


11. eis Ilépyapov. Probably a neuter, The seven cities are 
enumerated in the order in which a traveller on circuit might visit 
them, going north from Ephesus to Smyrna and Pergamos, then 
inland to Thyatira, and southwards to Sardis, Philadelphia, and 
Laodicea. 


12. Bdérev tiv dwviv. The meaning is obvious and the incon- 
sequence of language characteristic. 


Avxvlas. These are stands for portable oil-lamps, which stood 
on the ground and in shape though not in size resembled our candle- 
sticks. The Latin word was candelabra which served to support 
torches, funiculi ardentes, before lamps were in common use at Rome: 
afterwards candles nearly like ours were used by the poor and as 
night-lights (Mart. x1. 40), because though one gave less light than 
a lamp it required less attention. In the middle ages candles became 
commoner than lamps, for wax and tallow were to be had everywhere, 
whereas oil had to be fetched from the neighbourhood of the Mediter- 
ranean : so candelabra (and dvxvia) were translated candlesticks i.e. 
sticks or shafts that carry candles. 


13. Sporoy vid dvOpdarov. It might be better with Tischendorf 
and Westcott and Hort to read duoov vidvy here and at xiv. 14; if so 
the writer makes juxtaposition do the work of construction, as sup. 16, 
see n. In the title of our Lord in the Gospels (except John v. 27) 
and in Acts vii. 56 both words have the article. ‘The absence of the 
article here proves not that our Lord is not intended, but that the title 
is taken not from His own use of it but direct from the Greek of 
Daniel vii. 13, where also both words are without the article. There 
the human figure which succeeds the bestial shapes symbolizes the 
kingdom of the saints of the Most High more certainly than the 
personal King, the Head of the mystical Body. Here it is a 
question of taste rather than of grammar whether we are to translate 
“‘a son of man”: the words themselves mean no more than ‘‘I saw a 
human figure,” but their associations would make it plain to all 
readers of the Book of Daniel that it was a superhuman Being in 
human form; and to a Christian of St John’s day as of our own, 
Who that Being was. 


woSipy. Certainly a garment of dignity (as Ecclus. xxvii. 8; 
Dan. x. 5, LXX. where Theodotion gives the Hebrew in Greek 
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letters Baddw; Ezek. ix. 2, 11), probably especially of priestly dignity, 
as Ex. xxv. 6, xxvili. 4, 31 (where the next verse suggests comparison 
with John xix. 23). The same word is used in the so-called Hpistle 
of Barnabas (c. 7) of the scarlet robe in which the Lord will appear 
when coming to judgement; some suppose that the writer had in his 
mind this passage and perhaps xix. 13. 


mpos Tots pacOois. So xv. 6 of angels. In Dan. x. 5 and Ezek. 
ix. 2 (LXX.) angels wear the girdles of gold or gems in the ordinary 
‘human way, on their loins. The Seer like the Prophets draws his 
images from earthly pomp which in his days had grown more splendid. 
The girdle is probably crossed upon the breast, as in the figure of 
Darius in the great mosaic of the Museo Borbonico and in statues of 
the kings of Greek tragedy: anyway it visibly serves not to brace the 
wearer for labour but simply to keep his stately robe duly arranged. 


14. os eprov AevKdy, ds xudv. Cf. Dan. vii. 9 LXX. doel Epov 
Nevxdy kabapdy (Theodotion has wel gpov kafapdv); otherwise we 
might translate and punctuate ‘like wool, as white as snow.” Though 
the Person seen is the Son of Man of Dan. vii. 13, the description is 
more nearly that of the Ancient of Days, ibid. 9. We need not 
-wonder that Their union was made more plain to the later Prophet. 


15. xadkodBdvw. The ancients were not clear whether this 
word meant brass (or, strictly speaking, bronze) as clear as a scented 
gum, or a scented gum that shone like brass; the former sense is 
decidedly most probable from the context, the various and the parallel 
passages. Anyway the word seems to be a compound of yadkds and 
\Bavos, which is borrowed from a Hebrew word meaning white, which 
is feminine. Possibly this may account for the well-attested reading 
memupwuevns. Perhaps the real meaning is ‘‘white brass,” i.e. the 
Latin orichalcum (vid. Verg. Aen. x11. 87), which was like gold (Cic. 
Off. ur. xxiii, 92)—i.e. perhaps was our “brass” as distinct from 
bronze. In Ezek. i. 4, 27, viii. 2 we have a word which probably 
(comparing ibid. i. 7, xl. 3, Dan. x. 6) means the same, but which the 
LXX, translate electrwum—meaning perhaps by this not amber, but an 
alloy of gold with silver or other metal. Some think that sense suit- 
able here, as symbolising the divine and human natures of our Lord. 


mevupopévyns. The genitive absolute is not in the general style of 
the writer; the construction must be “ like unto fine brass as though 
it [the brass] had been burnt in a furnace.” Anyway incense cannot 
be meant, which would be burnt in a censer not a furnace and 
consumed not refined by burning. 


y povy atrov.... Cf. Ezek. xliii, 2 (Heb.; but LXX. gw} rhs 
mapenBorts ws Pwvh dirracvagdvrwy moAdGr). 


16. éxwv. The present participle of this verb here and in vi. 2, 5, 
x. 2, xix. 12, xxi. 12 is used as fully equivalent to a present indicative ; 
and here the construction of éywy must determine that of éxzopevo- 
uévn, Which by itself would not be difficult. If present participles of 
all verbs were used in this way, it would be probable that the writer 
was ‘following the Hebrew usage, according to which what we call 
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the participle is the nearest approach there is to a distinctive present 
tense.” Language of New Testament, Part 11., p. 83. 


& tH Sefg xetpl avrod. The general style of the writer is & 9 
xetpl avrod ry de&g as B, reads here; in ordinary Greek’ the form in 
the text is if anything commoner, 

&k Tov oTdpatos aitod. The image is perhaps suggested iby Isv 
xlix. 2; but the application made of it in ii. 16, xix. 15, 21 is more 
like in sense to Is. xi. 4; 2 Thess. ii. 8, It is relevant to compare 
Eph. vi. 17; Heb. iv. 12; but the use of similar images by different 
Apostles must not be allowed to lead us into a sort of Christian 
mythology, as though the imagery were as absolutely and unalterably 
fixed as the doctrine symbolized by it. In ch. xix. we see plainly that 
not the sword but the Owner of it is “the Word of God’: in ii. 23 
we have the same sense as in Heb. 1. c., but the image of the sword is 
not there used to illustrate it. 


% Ons. The same word is used in John xi. 44 in the sense of 
“face,” and so it is best to take it here, though it might mean 
‘‘appearance” generally. In Ezek. i. 27, the LXX. use the word for 
“colour,’’ not for ‘‘ appearance.” 


17. émreca...vexpds. So Dan. viii. 17 sq., x. 8, 9, 15 (Ezek. i. 28, 
xliii, 3, xliv. 4 do not necessarily imply so much): cf. Ex. iii. 6, 
xx. 19, xxxiii. 20; Judg. vi. 22, xiii. 22; Is. vi. 5; and also Luke xxiv. 
37; John xxi. 12. St John was in presence of both the sources of 
supernatural terror—of God’s Presence made manifest, and of One 
come from the dead. 

éykev. So in Dan. x. 10a hand: 16 as dpolwors viot avOpwmov 18 
@s dpacis dvOpwrov touches the prophet: in each place the touch is 
followed by encouraging words. 

6 mpatos Kal 6 tcxatos. i.e. the Eternal, as Is. xli. 4, xliv. 6, 
xlviii. 12; the ancient (? Arianising) variant mpwréroxos suggests that 
as the Firstborn among many brethren, the inheritor of an everlasting 
kingdom, the Son even in His Manhood is an Image of the Father’s 
eternity. 


18. éyevopnv is emphatic in intentional contrast to éyw elu o mparos, 
and still more to (av etul, setting His temporal and temporary death 
against His eternal life; see on v. 4. 


rod Oavdrov Kal tov Sov. Hades is the receptacle of the dead: 
usually personified in this book, as indeed is death, vi. 8, xx. 13, 14. 
But here they are rather conceived as places, prisons wherein the 
dead are confined, and from which Christ can deliver them. We 
read of ‘‘the gates of death” in Ps. ix. 13, Job xxxviii. 17; and “the 
gates of hell” in Is. xxxviii. 10, Matt. xvi. 18. 


19. & Ses. If the Revelation be a homogeneous record of a 
single trance, this must mean the vision just-described, otherwise we 
might think the Seer was bidden to write all his visions. Jeremiah had 
prophesied more than twenty years (Jer. i. 2, xxxvi. 1) beiore he was 
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bidden to write. If so it would follow from perd ratra and 7 pwvh 
7 wpwrn iv. 1 that the earlier visions pass again before the Seer. 


a@ eloivy. Whether the verse means that the Seer is to write the 
whole vision, whether of past, present or future events, or that he is 
to write the vision and its interpretation and its appointed sequel, 
is hard to decide because there is nothing in the general arrangement 
of the book to support either sense. The use of e/oly twice in the 
following verse (perhaps in xvi. 14), and xvii. 9 sqq. tells in favour of 
the latter, so too does the change from the plural eiciv to the singular 
d péde ylvecOar. In a careful writer this would almost certainly 
mark a contrast between the several meanings of what was shown in 
the visions and the mass of future events. 


20. TO pvotyproy. The only possible construction of these words 
is as an accusative in loose apposition to a eldes x.r.X.; perhaps the 
writer left them without any construction. If he had attended to 
details of style he would have been more likely to begin anew with 
“This is the mystery...” than to continue, ‘‘Write what thou sawest 
...the mystery...” 


puoripiov in the N.T. bears a meaning not very far removed 
from its primary meaning in classical Greek. There it is a secret rite 
which only the initiated share, and so a secret lore which they only 
know. Generally we may paraphrase it, ‘‘the hidden divine truth 
now made known, but made known to God’s favoured ones only’’: 
see Eph. iii. 13 for the completest illustration of its meaning. Here 
the sense is, ‘‘I reveal to thee the hidden, sacred meaning of the 
stars and candlesticks.” 


Tas emta Avxvias: symmetry would have required these words to 
be in the genitive, for the mystery includes both the stars and the 
“candlesticks”; the accusative depends probably on e?des, even if 7d 
puoThpioy depends on ypdwov; the connexion being ‘‘the seven stars 
which thou sawest and [with them thou sawest] the seven golden 
candlesticks,” 


dyyekou.. For the meaning of the word “ Angels” here, see Excur- 
sus I. 


at Avxvla at érrd. Plainly this image is suggested by the seven- 
branched candlestick of Hx. xxv. 31 sqq.—still more by the earlier 
mystical vision of one resembling it, in Zech. iv. But here the image 
of seven detached candlesticks does not exactly correspond to the 
description of either, nor are we to assume that the significance of 
those is exactly the same as of these. 


CHAPTER II. 


1. To dyyé&w ths é&v "Edéow éxkAnoias. In all editions the super- 
scriptions of the letters to the Seven Churches vary though we should 
expect them to be uniform. Westcott and Hort (Vol. ii. p. 137) 
‘compare the form in the text with the official style of the chief priests 
of Augustus, ’Apxrepeds rijs ’Aclas vaod 700 (or vay riwv) év... : vaod 
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‘without the article ts like éxxAnolas without the article, but vaov, 
unlike éxkAngias, is defined by what follows. There is no evidence 
-for a form 7@ dyyédw éxkdyolas THs &v..., which would recall the style 
of pagan dignitaries so closely as to prove that the ‘Angels’ were 
Christian dignitaries, in fact bishops. _ As it is, the parallel is sugges: 
tive rather than conclusive. 

The two forms admitted into critical texts are (a) 7@ dyyédy Te év.. 
exxdAnolas. (b) 7G aryyédy Tis év...éxxAnolas, ~ The evidence for: (a) is, 
ii. 1 AC Primas. (angelo ecclesiae Ephesi; the commentary taken 
from Tyconius proves that the Greek read- éxdnole not éxxAnglas) 36 
TH ayyérw TH THs év ’Ed. éxk, 1. 8 A; 95 7G dyyéy 6 &. ii. 18 A 
(which omits éxxAnolas), 79 ayy. év Ov. exxnotas Prim, (qui est 
Thyatirae) 1, 28, 31 r@ dyyédw tots év (2a relic of rots aylous Tots €v). 
iii. 1 Primas. (qui est Sardis) Syr. omits éxxyotas. iii. 7 Primas, (qui 
‘est a Ming lii. 14. e omits éxkdyoias. (b) ii. 1 NB.P: -ii. 8 
NB,CP: 12 NAB,CP: ii. 18 NB,P: iii, 1, 7, 14 NAB,CP.. The 
reading EGS Be in ii. 2 (91), iii, 1 (C), iii. 7 8* may be a trace 
of éx«Anola the only Greek text known to Tyconius; the correctors of 
the different archetypes having added o without. cancelling «. If so 
-éxkAnoig andéxkdrygias are both glosses, the former being the oldest. 
In any case it is probable that (a) is in all places nearer the original 
than (b). : ee 

ev ’Edéow. 1, 38 cod. flor, read agricr. : rots 

3. kal Uropovyy exes kal eBaoracas with NAB,C (N* -adds xal 
OrlYus maoas after exes); P i read éBaoracds we (is it possible that 
this is the original on which da 76 évoud pov is a gloss? P does not 
omit the latter) cal broporny EXELS 5 ; land 152 ¢Bamrioas kal Dmouovny 
exes; Text. Rec. éBdcracas xal br. éxeas; 33, 34, 35 omit cal brouovny 
_ées ; 37 and Victorinus omit Kal éBacracas. ‘ 

Kal ov Kekotriakes. 16, 37, 38, 39 arm. read kal Kexorlaxas, A 

Katkomiakas Kexomiakas Kal ov xéxpacas. The reading of Text. Rec. isa 
bold and beautiful conflation of this and the Vulgate. 
_ 5. pynpdveve ody. Prim. omits ofv; 38 reads pynpdvevoov 3 see 
notes on 16, iii. 3, iii. 19. It is easier to imagine reasons why some 
verbs should bé in the _present, others in the aorist, than why. some 
should be followed by. ovv and not others. Accidents of trpnsoriphoy 
would account for both. 

wértwKkas. With & (arenrwxes) AB,C; P 1 and Text. Rec. read 
EKTETTWKAS. ay 

6. AxKayd pico, A omits Wig 

8. & Zpipvy. 1 Text. Rec. eal Lpvpvatwv. 

10. pdtv with Tisch. NP and Latins. Lach. and Treg. ‘read 97) 
‘with ABC. - 

“kal dere OAGbw tpepav Séxa. Lachmann reads xal éxnre with AP 
Prim.; C 1 réad xal éxere ; B, reads yuépas ; so it seems did Tertullian 
who omits everything but temtemini diebus decem); so too Vg. arm, 
‘Tye. If [kat] exnre OAlpw be a primitive variant on wepacdjrs, the 
parallel to Dan. i, 12 would be’ very close. 
D2 
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13. ol8a od Katoueis. B, and almost all cursives arm, syr. and 
Text. Rec. read oléa ra epya cou kal 10d Karotkels. 

[kal] év tats tpépats “Avrimas. With AC Vg. Cop. Bed. Harym. ; 
NB,P 1 Primas. omit cal; XA read ’Avrevras; N* reads ev rais nuépats 
& rais’Avrimas; B, reads éy rats yudpats als Avriras, and so Weiss; 
N°P 1 Text. Rec. read év rats nu. ev als’ Avr. 


6 mords pov. With AC; NB,P Prim. Vg. Text. Rec. omit pov. 
14. gas. A reads dye. 

Badcty. A reads Bacie?. 

15. opolws. P adds, 1 and Text. Rec. substitute, 5 pico. 


16. peravenoov. So T. with XP 1, and Latt.; L. and Tr. add ov 
with AB,C. See n. on pvnu. ody, v. 5. 


17. rot pavva. N reads cx rod udvva; Primas. de manna; P 1 
Text. Rec. prefix payety ard; P substitutes EvAou (cf. sup. 7) for uavva. 


18. os dddya. Tisch. read as Pst with N; Primas. ut flamma. 

20. tyHv yuvaika. AB, Primas. read ry yuvatkd cov, 

qy A€yovoa. With N*AC; N°P 1 Text. Rec. read ri dAéyousar ; 
B, And. 7 déyet. 

21. Kal od Oéder peravotoar éx THs Topvelas aitys. N* 1 Text. 
Rec. omit xal...ueravofca; 1 Text. Rec. add xal od perevdnoer. 


22. els kAlvnv. Arm. reads els xdéuwov, A reads els pudAakhy. It is 
not easy to connect either with the text. We might account for A by 
supposing that a scribe was misled by a reminiscence of v. 10 sup.; if 
kdyuvoy were substituted for x\lBavoy the latter might be contracted 
into KAw, so too guvAakiv might be a gloss on some non-classical deri- 
vative of x\elw which would like «Any be capable of contraction into 
KAW. 


Cu, If. 1—7. Tue Cuurcn 1n Epuesvs. 


The Seven Epistles are marked by certain features common to them 
all, (1) They are all dictated by the Lord Himself. (2) The com- 
mand to write to the Angel of the particular Church. (3) One or 
more of the great titles of our Lord taken for the most part from the 
Vision in ch. i. (4) An address to the Angel of the Church, always 
commencing with ‘‘I know,” describing the circumstances of the 
Church, exhorting to repentance or to constancy, and ending with a 
prophetic announcement. (5) A promise to ‘‘him that overcometh,” 
generally accompanied with a call to earnest attention, ‘he that hath 
ears,” &c. (See Alford.) 


1. 1t@ dyy&wo tHs év "Edéow éexxdnolas. See crit, note. Some 
think that this would be St Timothy, and go so far as to find in 
St Paul’s Epistles traits of his character analogous to those here 
noted. But even if the ‘‘ Angel” here be a bishop, it is likelier that 
he would be one appointed by St Timothy, if not by St John himself. 
2 Tim. iv. 9, 21, compared with Tit, iii. 12, seem to prove that per- 
manent residence in one diocese was not implied by the Apostolical 
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commission which St Paul, toward the end of his life, gave to his 
disciples. 


6 Kpatdv tobs érrd dotépas. xpardv may, but need not (cf. Plut. 
Moralia 99D xparév é r7j dpiorepG Tov Aprov), mean more than holding. 
Ephesus being the chief city and, to some extent, the mother Church 
of the district, the Lord addresses the Church there in the character 
of Lord of ali the Churches: as though (to illustrate by the later 
organization of the Church) He addressed all the Churehes of the 
province in the person of their Primate. 


2. ods héyovtas Eavrods dromrddous kal ovx eloly. The participle 
and the finite verb are combined in a way irregular but not difficult, 
which is hardly a Hebraism, but might come natural to a writer 
familiar with Hebraisms. Cf. for the sense 2 Cor. xi. 13 sqq. For the 
question who these false Apostles at Ephesus were see Excursus II. 


edpes avTovs Wevdets. Profiting by St Paul’s warning Acts xx. 28— 
30. wevdets perhaps rather ‘‘false”’ apostles than “liars.” evorns is 
used twice in St John’s Gospel, often in his Epistles, and once in the 
Apocalypse (xxi. 8) if Lachmann is right in following the reading 
of A: if Wevdéow be right there, it is as likely as not that for the Seer 
yevdys meant a liar, as Yeddos meant a lie, 


4. tyv dyarnv cov tTHy pathy. It is to be remembered that these 
words have not in ecclesiastical (or indeed in any) Greek the same 
sentimental associations as in English; nevertheless it is not unlikely 
that conjugal love is meant: cf. Jer. ii. 2, LXX. éduvfodnv édéovs 
vedrnros cov kal dydrns TeNeLwoews cov. Christ is certainly its object ; 
if might be inferred from 7a rpéra épya that it showed itself in love 
to the brethren. 


5. pvynpdveve ovv...kal peravdnoov. Here again it is possible to 
suppose that the contrast of tenses has the force it would bear in 
ordinary Greek, that the remembrance of the fall is to continue after 
the instantaneous change of purpose and conduct. Neither peravoetv 
nor perdvora is used in St John’s Gospel or Epistles. 

Ta Tpata tpya otnxov. Here too we may find a reason for the aorist ; 
the Church is not merely to set about the first works, but te ‘perform 
the doing of them.” He does not say, ‘‘Love with the first love,” 
though the works were only valuable as proceeding from love: for to 
love, though depending on the state of the will, is not a directly 
voluntary act. But He says, ‘‘Do the first works,” for that is in thy 
power. Do again what love made thee do, that thou mayest learn to 
love again. The paradox is as true of spiritual graces as of natural 
virtues (Arist. Eth. Nic. 1. iv. 1, 2) that the good habitual character 
is only gained by good acts, while really good acts are only possible as 
the product of the good character. 

Yoxopar. Lit. “I am coming” the verb having of its own nature 
the sense of future time; cf. i. 4 ond note. Possibly the distinction 
of tenses is intentional, the present here and vv, 16, 22, 25, iii. 11, 12 
marking the immediate, and the future the subsequent action of the 
Speaker, 
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“Kure THY Avxvlay ov. i.e. make thee cease to be a Church. It’ 
seems scarcely relevant to point to the destruction of the city by the’ 
Turks, and its present ‘desolation, as a fulfilment of this threat. We 
may presume that the Church of Ephesus did repent, as it was famous. 
and. prosperous, and fertile in-saints, for centuries. It is likely enough 
that the Turkish conquest. was God’s judgement on the sins of the 
Eastern Empire and its Churches: but we cannot conclude that, the: 
Ckurch of Ephesus was in the 14th century more corrupt than e.g.. 
that of Smyrna, because it was more entirely exterminated. ‘ 
6: dddd rotro tyes. This is one point in which thou art not 
wanting. “Compare 11. 26, iii. Z, 11, where faithfulness is conceived as 
a treasure posresccd and to be guarded. 


a gounets 7d py. Compatible with love to the persons: ef, St.J aide 23, 
tov NikoAairav. See Excursus II. 


7. 6 Gav ots dkovedrw. A repetition, with a merely-verbal altera- 
tion, of one of our Lord’s characteristic phrases in His teaching while 
on earth: St Matth. xi, 15, &. : 
_ tl ro myedpa déyer. The Seer is in the Spirit and the Lord speaks’ 
to him, and through him to the Churches, by the Spirit; in the Gospel 
(xiv. 18) the coming of the Comforter is the coming of Christ. : 


T) vikovtTt Sdcw aito. The redundant pronoun after a participle 
is probably to be explained on the analogy of the redundant pronoun 
after a relative, iii. 8, &c., which, though a natural colloquialism in 
Greek, or non-literary English, is probably due to the influence of 
Hebrew, where the relative is indeclinable and the pronoun therefore 
not superfluous. Cf. Language of the New Testament i. 59, ii. 84. 
A promise thus expressed, and an invitation to attention like that 
preceding it,:are found at the end of éach of these Seven Epistles—the 
imvitation standing first in the first three, and the promise in the last 
four. From this change in the order, it appears that attention is 
invited, not to the final promise only, but to the whole Epistle to each 
Church, as the Spirit’s message. 

; && TOU EvAov THs fons. Throughout the book the Seer speaks of the 
te of life, though vii. 1, 3,.viii. 7, 1x. 4 he uses dévdpoy of earthly 
trees, Cf. Gen. ii. 9, as well: as Rev. xxii. 2,14,19. The Tree of 
Life appears, though not under that name, in Enoch xxiv., where we 
are told that there shall be no eh: to touch it until the period of the 
great judgement. 


éy To mrapadelow. The reading of Text. Rec., év péow Tod wapadeloov, 
is no doubt from’Gen. ii. 9, ‘‘ Paradise,” a Persian word, adopted in 
both Greek and Hebrew, means simply a park or pleasure- ground, 
and hence is used in the LXX. (not the Hebrew) of the garden of 
Eden: in 2 Cor. xii. 4, Luke xxiii. 43, we have it used of a region of 
the spiritual world, inhabited by the blessed dead, Whether the 
Paradise of God, where the Tree of Life is now, is identical either: 
with the earthly Paradise where it grew of old, or with the New 
Jerusalem, where it shall grow in the new earth under the new heaven, 
it would be rash to speculate, though St Ireneus reports, vy. 36, 1, 
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upon the authority of the Elders, that Paradise will be a special 
degree of glory between the New Jerusalem and Heaven. 


tod Qcod. So roi mapadeloov 70h Geos in Ezek. xxviii. 13, xxxi. 8, 
év TO mapadelow Tod Oeod and rod mapadeloov THs Tpvpys Tob Oeod ib. 9% 
6 wapddecos Tod Geod in Gen. xili. 10; &s mapddeucov xuplov Is, li. 
Some read rod deod wou as in iii. 12, bat on the whole the tae 
has more authority, and the exact O.T. phrase seemis likelier, 


8—11. Tur CuurcH IN Smyrna. 


8. te dyyé\o. Supposed by many of the ancient commentators, 
to have been Polycarp. 


ds éyévero vexpds. See oni. 18, 


&yoev. Lit., “lived,” i.e. came to life, revived. So xiii. 14, and 
Matt. ix. 18; John v. 25. The attributes of death and life are here 
especially ascribed to Christ, because the message He sends is a 
promise of life to them who die for His sake. ; 


9. mrwxelay. Means no more than poverty: wevla, the Greek 
word for ordinary poverty is unknown to the New Testament, and: 
awévns only occurs once in a quotation from the LXX. (where rrwyela 
is a synonym of @Alyis). Here the poverty is perhaps the effect of the 
persecution, Jewish converts being, as in Heb. x. 34, deprived of their 
property when put out of the synagogue on their conversion: or 
perhaps rather the cause of the persecution being more intense here, 
the Christians being people of no dignity or influence, it was safe to 
attack them. 


addAd wAovcros e€. Contrast 1 Tim. vi. 17. Compare James ii. 5. 


Pracdnplay. Probably rather in the sense of calumny, coarse 
slanders against them, than blasphemy against their Lord: though of 
course both may have been combined, as when Christians were 
ridiculed as worshippers of the Crucified. 


ék Tov AeyovTav Tovdalovs elvar éavrovs. éx because the calumny 
is not only uttered by them, but originates from them, and is very 
likely received and repeated among the heathen. elyas belongs to the 
oldest text here (though not sup. v. 2), because ’Iovdalovs stands before 
éaurovs, or perhaps because deyévTwy is in the genitive. No doubt the 
persons meant are real Jews by birth as well as by profession, but are 
denied to be worthy of the name. It is treated as still an honourable 
title, implying religious privileges; as by St Paulin Rom. ii. 17, 28—9, 
iii. 1. Contrast the way that “the Jews” are spoken of in St John’s 
Gospel—always meaning the chief priests and scribes, the persistent 
enemies of the Gospel. Hence is drawn an argument, that this book 
could not be written after the Gospel by the same author: though if 
this book were written before the fall of Jerusalem, and the Gospel 
long after, the change in his point of view will be intelligible. 


Kal ovk eloly, ‘And they are not”—the relative construction is 
not continued. For similarly broken constructions cf, i. 6 Kal érolyncev, 
2 


and perhaps 1, 18, sup. v. 3. 
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cvvaywyt) Tod Darava. For an instance of the same severity from 
the same mouth, see Joh. viii. 44. While they claimed to be, as the 
old Jewish Church was, ‘‘the congregation of the Lord.” Synagogue 
is etymologically almost equivalent to congregation, and is, as St 
Augustin observes, a less noble word than that used for the Christian 
Church, Ecclesia, a summoned assembly: for while brutes may be 
‘“‘pathered together,” reason (and we may add, freedom) is implied in 
being summoned together. But the distinction between the two words 
is not always maintained: Israel is called ‘the Church” in Acts vii. 
38, and the assembly of Christian Jews is called a ‘‘synagogue” in 
St James ii. 2, and almost in Heb. x. 25. 


10. d& péd\dAers macyxew. The words probably refer primarily to a 
persecution immediately impending; but they are no doubt meant 
to apply also to the subsequent persecutions of the Church there, 
especially to the famous one, under the Antonines, in which Polycarp 
the bishop suffered martyrdom, in a.p. 155. It will depend on the 
date assigned to this book whether Polycarp can have been bishop 
at the time of this message. It is to be noted that the Jews were 
specially active in urging his execution, though officially it was the 
act of the pagan magistrates. 


tva mepacOnre. “That ye may be tempted” (rather than ‘‘tried” 
as A.V., R.V.): it is probably rather the Devil’s object (cf. Luke xxii. 
31) in raising the persecution, than God’s in permitting it which is 
meant. 

Apepav Séxa. Possibly because Daniel and his companions are 
proved ten days, Dan. i. 9, 10; possibly a half-proverbial expression 
for a short time, as we might say ‘‘ a week or two.’’ And no doubt the 
notion of a short and definite time is intended: but from the important 
significance in this book of definite numbers, and not least of definite 
measures of time, it is probable that something more is intended too 
—whether that the persecution would last ten years, or what, it would 
be rash to say. 


yivov. Lit., ““‘become”—not implying that he was not perfectly 
faithful now, but= ‘‘prove thyself,” ‘‘quit thyself as.” 


Tov orépavoy THs (wn, i.e. eternal life as a crown; so St Jamesi. 12. 
The phrase is like ‘‘the crown of glory” in 1 Pet. v. 4, and probably 
‘the crown of righteousness,” 2 Tim. iv.8. As in the parallel promise, 
iii. 21, the throne is in the fullest sense a royal throne, the crown here 
is probably a royal crown (so Trench, Synonyms), not a mere garland 
of victory. Throughout this book the imagery is Jewish, not Gentile, 
and all who are finally redeemed are kings, v.10, Both the thrones 
and the crowns of the elders, iv. 4, 10, might be ensigns of dignity less 
than royal, but not the crown of the Rider on the White Horse, vi. 2. 
Moreover the Crown of Thorns for which all the Evangelists use the 
same word as here was certainly a counterfeit of royalty. On the other 
hand in xix. 12 the King of kings and Lord of lords has on His head 
many diadems, the unmistakeable technical name for royal crowns, 
and there are diadems on the heads of the Dragon, xii. 3, and on the 
horns of the Beast, xii. 1. 
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11. od py GdixnOG ex Tod Oavdrov Tov Seuvtépov. ‘Shall take no hurt 
from the second death.” This sense of dévxeiv as “injure” (=hurt), 
with at the very most an evanescent moral reference, is characteristic 
of this book. In Thue. ii. 71, when the Peloponnesians were about 
to lay waste the land of Platwa, the Platewans at the beginning of the 
chapter warn them that this would be unjust, and towards the end 
adjured them rh yiv...un addicely. Xen. De Re Eq. vi. 3 warns those 
who have to do with a horse never to get straight before nor behind 
him, jv yap émcxerpy ddixety “for if he should be after mischief” (a 
horse ought not to bite or kick) car’ du@édrepa tabra xpelrrwy 6 tamos 
dvOpwHrov. These apparently are the oldest passages in which any 
approximation to this sense of déccety can be traced. For the second 
death, see xx. 6,14 &¢. Here and probably in chap. xx. it seems to 
be spoken of as already known to the Seer and his readers, though we 
only know it from this book. 


12—17. Tue CuurcHo In PeRGAmum. 


12. 6 tev THv popdpalay. Mentioned because He threatens to use 
it, ver. 16. 

13. @pdvos. A high seat, in post-Homeric Greek, always a seat of 
special dignity: the word, which was imperfectly naturalised in Latin, 
was fully naturalised in English as a seat royal. The Latin transla- 
tions tend, though not consistently, to distinguish the ‘‘ throne” of 
God from the ‘‘seats” of those who reign with Him. The Old or 
African Latin (as attested by Cyprian, Primas. and cod. flor. and for 
xx. 1...xxi. 5 in a later modified form by Augustin) invariably employs 
thronus for God’s seat, with the single exception of xxii.1. Satan’s 
seat in this sense is also rendered thronus and similarly the seat of the 
Beast in xiii. 2, but in xvi. 10 sedes. On the other hand sedilia or 
sedes are used of the elders or the saints (iv. 7, xi. 16, xx. 4). But in an 
European form of text (represented by St Ambrose and cod. gigas (g) 
Opovos seems to be translated by sedes even when it is God’s throne. 
St Jerome who aimed at a classical vocabulary seems to have intended 
to follow this type, but he falls back on the African rendering at 
iii. 21 sedere in throno, and uses thronus in all similar phrases, still 
he uses sedes not infrequently of God’s throne iv. 2 bis, 3, 4, 6 ter, 
xiv. 3, xxii, 1, 3, while he never uses thronus of Satan or of 
the Beast. A.V. reserves ‘‘throne” consistently for God’s seat, 
extending the Latin distinction between His seat and His saints’ seat 
to the distinction between His seat and Satan’s. R.V. rightly has 
“throne” everywhere, Luther everywhere has ‘‘Stuhl.” Why Satan’s 
throne and dwelling-place is localised at Pergamum is not clear. The 
old explanation was, that it was a great seat of the worship of Asclepius 
or Aesculapius, whose traditional image held a serpent, and who in 
many of his shrines (though not so far as we know at Pergamum) 
was worshipped under the form of a serpent. Recent excavations 
have suggested that the throne of Satan was the great altar of Zeus 
Soter, which Attalus set up to commemorate his victory over the Gauls 
—the last great triumph of Hellenism over barbarism. The altar was 
certainly very like a throne: it was approached by a flight of steps 
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enclosed by a raised platform, supporting colonnades, forming three 
sides of a hollow square; the faces of the platform were carved with 
the Wars of the Gods and the Giants. To a pious Jew or Christian 
it might seem the chosen throne of the god of this world, as the 
worship of the serpent might naturally and excusably seem more 
direct and avowed devil-worship than any other idolatry. Neither in 
those days would reflect of himself that both the worship of Asclepius 
and the thank-offering of Attalus belonged to the better side of 
heathenism: nor if he had reflected would he have renounced his 
first judgement: even the better side of heathenism would have only 
proved to him that Satan could transform himself as an angel of light. 
As Antipas is the only Asiatic martyr mentioned, it is possible that 
Pergamum may have been a special seat of the Satanic spirit of perse- 
cution, if so this, so far as it goes, might be the safest explanation. 

év tats tpépars “Avrlras. If this reading be right “Avrimas is 
treated as indeclinable: it is equally likely that the final c arises 
from an accidental duplication of the following 0, the rather that 
*Avria would be an unfamiliar genitive.. A legend is given of the 
martyrdom under Domitian of Antipas, bishop of Pergamum: it can 
probably be traced up to the fifth or sixth century. But by that 
time the fashion had set in of the ‘‘invention”’ (half fraudulent, half 
imaginative) of relics and legends of martyrs: and it is more than 
doubtful whether anything authentic is known of Antipas except 
from this passage. Perhaps it is presumable that he was a Jew 
by birth; the name is a shortened form of Antipater. The latter, 
like Philip and other Macedonian names, had become common all 
over the Levant: but perhaps especially common among Jews, from 
its being borne by the father of Herod and (in this shortened form) 
by his son, the tetrarch of Galilee. 


6 pdprvs. Here, as often in this book, we seem to have a no- 
minative in apposition to other cases, for ’Avyrimas does duty for 
a genitive. The word ‘‘witness” is perhaps used in its technical 
ecclesiastical sense of one who bears witness to the Faith with his 
life: cf. vi. 9, xii. 11 (“testimony”). So xvii. 6; Acts xxii. 20. 


14. Kpatovvtas thy Si8axyv Badadp. As we should say “who 
adhere to the practice taught by Balaam, of eating...” It is called 
doctrine, because it is a thing that was taught. For the fact of Israel 
being taught such practices, see Num. xxv. 1, 2: for Balaam’s respon- 
sibility, ibid. xxxi. 16. That of Balak is not directly mentioned ini 
the Pentateuch, but is naturally inferred, as we find Moab and Midian 
united throughout the story. 

15. Kxalov. As well as Israel of old. 


‘ épotws. ‘In like manner” (see critical note). This makes it certain 
that we are not to suppose two immoral sects prevailing at Pergamum, 
those who held the doctrine of Balaam and those who held that of 
the Nicolaitans: but one sect holding the doctrine taught by Balaam 
of old and the Nicolaitans now. The sense is: ‘‘thou hast with thee 
followers of Balaam: he taught God’s people to fornicate and to 
communicate in idol-worship, and the Nicolaitans with thee teach 
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the same.” The passage gives no support to the theory that the 
Nicolaitans were so called from Balaam; the etymology of the latter 
name is doubtful, but according to a possible one Nicolaus (‘‘con- 
queror of the people”) might be an approximate Greek equivalent 
to it. If not called after Nicolas the deacon, they no doubt were 
called after another Nicolas—as we hear from a tradition or con- 
jecture, later than the one which traces them to the deacon. 


16. petavdnoov. The Angel, i.e. the whole body of the Church 
represented by him, is bidden to repent: because not only are the 
Nicolaitans guilty of the sins their doctrine involved, but the whole 
Church (and more especially its bishop, if we suppose him to be 
intended) is more or less guilty, for having extended to them the 
toleration which the Church of Ephesus was praised for refusing. 


per aitdy. ‘Against them,” not ‘‘against thee’’: the mass of 
the Church is faithful on the whole. But it is implied that if the. 
whole Church does ‘“‘repent,” and do its duty, these erring members 
will be reclaimed: and that it will be a loss to the whole Church, if 
they are not reclaimed but have to be destroyed. 
- &v TH popdata tod oTdpards pov. Cf. i. 16 n. 
17. +®@ vexotytt. This form, which Westcott and Hort refuse 
to accept, might arise either from mxéw or from an old custom of 
misspeHing or mispronunciation which need not have extended be- 
yond the participle. 

Seco aitra. For the superfluous pronoun see v. 7 n. The con- 
queror shall receive the bread of God (St John vi. 32 sqq.), instead 
of communicating at the table of devils (1 Cor. x. 21). 


TOU PGavVva Tov KeKpuppevov. This genitive after décw is the only 
example in the New Testament of a common Greek idiom, cf. Winer 
Moulton, p. 247, ur. § xxx. 7b. The reference is to the pot of manna 
kept in the Tabernacle, in or before the Ark (Ex. xvi. 34; Heb. ix. 4),_ 
and therefore ‘‘ hidden” in the unapproachable Sanctuary. The Jews 
appear to have cherished an opinion that the Ark of the Covenant, and 
other sacred objects which were wanting in the Second Temple, had 
not perished with the First, but were concealed before its destruction 
(see e.g. 2 Mace. i. 19 sqq., ii. 4 sqq.), and were preserved somewhere 
in earth or heaven, to be revealed in the days of the Messiah. But 
we are not to understand that this book sanctions the first part 
of this belief, when xxi. 22 contradicts the second: passages like 
xi. 19 do not imply that the earthly Temple or its contents have 
been removed to Heaven, but that, whether the earthly Temple 
stands or falls, there remains in Heayen the archetype from which 
it was copied, according to the revelations made to Moses and 
(through David) to Solomon. See Ex. xxv. 40, xxvi. 30; 1 Chron. 
XxvViil. 12; Heb. viii. 5, ix. 23 sq. 

ndov AevKkyv, Kal éml tyv WHpov dsvopa Katvov yeypappévoy. 
caelee be ns precise ar ng this figure, the white stone and 
the name are closely connected. This excludes the notion that the 
white stone is given as a token of acquittal because judges who voted 
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to acquit the prisoner dropped a white stone, sometimes called the 
pebble of victory, into the urn; though the stone is white because 
that was the colour of innocence, of joy, of victory. The white stone 
is a gift in itself, not merely a vehicle of the new name, which it 
would be if the new name were the new name of Christ Himself, 
iii, 12 (which may be identical with His hidden Name, xix. 12), 
though this too is written upon those who overcome, as the Father’s 
Name is written on the hundred and forty and four thousand. The 
stone and the name are the separate possession of each to whom 
they are given. Most likely both are a token entitling the bearer to 
some further benefit. It is no objection to this that we do not find 
the technical Greek word for such tokens, for the ‘‘token”’ might be 
described without being named. The Greeks had feasts to which 
every feaster brought a token as a pledge that he would pay his share 
of the cost. Such a token might also prove his right to join the 
company. If so, it may be meant that when they who are worthy 
are called to the Marriage Supper each is called by the new name 
which he only knows ; as each hears and enters, the white stone with 
the new name is his passport at the door. This would require us to 
believe that the hidden manna is given to strengthen the elect on the 
way (1 Kings xix. 8; Joh. iv. 32). Possibly again the token gives the 
right to enter through the gates into the city (xxii. 14): in this case 
the angels at the gates may suffer none to pass who cannot name 
themselves by the new name and shew the white stone. It appears 
from Aristophanes (Av. 1199—1224) that foreigners (at least in time 
of war) had no right to be at large in a strange city without some 
token from its authorities. The parallel though suggestive is too 
remote in place and time to be convincing. The contemporary 
parallels of tickets for stated doles or occasional largesses are not 
exact. These, which might be thrown to be scrambled for, were 
marked with the amount of the gifts they represented, not with the 
owner’s name. If the word used of a ‘stone’ could mean a gem as 
Victorinus supposes, the key to the passage might lie in Wetstein’s 
quotation from Joma 8 about the rain of pearls and precious stones 
which fell with the manna. The first readers of the Apocalypse had 
not to reflect with Benge] that they would know the meaning of the 
white stone and the new name if and when they overcame. Its 
symbolical language was plain at the time to those who had ears to 
hear. Perhaps the new and hidden name is a pledge that no enemy 
can have power upon him who receives it, for exorcists were supposed 
to have power over spirits good and evil by knowing their names, and 
this was only an instance of a widespread feeling which it is said led 
Cesar to put a man to death for divulging the sacred secret name of 
Rome, which was Valentia. It is possible that some kindred mystery 
may attach to the names, Hom. Jl. i. 403, xx. 74, which differ in the 
language of gods and men. 


18—29. Tur Cuurcy In THYATIRA. 


18. 6 vids tov Qeod. Here only in the Apocalypse. So desig- 
nated, perhaps, because it is the power which He received from the 
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Father which is the subject of the concluding promise, v. 28. Cf. 
Ps. ii. for 6 vids wou and quotation in promise. 

6 wv=ss éxe: and so can be continued by the categorical 
arg kal of 1ddes avrod duovor xark., cf. also rG Novoayte...kal érolnoev 
Io: On 

Tovs 6Oadpovs avtod. Which search reins and hearts, v. 23. 


ot wes attod. Of strength to break the nations to shivers like a 
potter’s vessel, v. 26. 


19. td épya cov td toxata mAclova tov mpwtwv. In contrast to 
Ephesus v. 4. These words shew that the Church of Thyatira had 
already existed for some time. Yet it was made an objection to the 
book as early as the second century that no Church was then known 
to exist or to have existed at Thyatira. 


20. ex katd ood, drt. “I have against thee, that,” as in v. 4. 
The reading of Text. Rec. (€xw xara ood é\lya, drt) is late and borrowed 
from v. 14. uf 

THY yuvatka “Tefd Bed. There is some authority for the reading rip 
yuvaikd cov lefaBed, and even if the possessive pronoun be not rightly 
inserted in the Greek text, it is a question whether the article ought 
not to be understood as equivalent to one; though in this book we 
should certainly expect the possessive pronoun to be expressed if this 
were the meaning. If the sense “thy wife Jezebel” be right, the 
allusion must be to 1 Kings xxi. 25: there is some one (or something) 
at Thyatira who is, to the Angel of the Church, such a temptress as 
Jezebel was to Ahab. No doubt, if we suppose the Angel to be the 
bishop, it is probable that his actual wife is intended; but even then 
the name Jezebel must have this meaning. 

Asa plain matter of verbal exegesis, ‘‘thy wife Jezebel’’ seems, in 
this context, the more natural translation. But it has its own diffi- 
culties. What analogy is there between a faithful servant of Christ, 
culpably tolerant of a bad wife, but not sharing her faults himself, 
and Ahab, who “did sell himself to work wickedness,” and “ did very 
abominably in following idols’? It may be added, that except in 
Jehu’s taunt (2 Kings ix. 22), which need not be meant literally, there 
is no evidence whatever of Jezebel’s unchastity: her behaviour 
towards her husband, as well as her influence over him, makes it 
probable that she was a good wife, in her own way. 

On the whole, the best editors decline to adopt the reading which 
would make the sense “thy wife” certain: and this being so, it 
seems better to translate as the A.V. (‘that woman J.”). Who 

- Jezebel” was—whether a real woman, or a personification of a 
sect, —is almost equally doubtful on any view: but it seems simplest 
to suppose a real person. 

q A€youra, Eavriivy mpopytw. Another nominative in irregular 
apposition. Possibly the participle with the article is regarded as 
equivalent to a relative with a finite verb. 


tovs éyovds SovdAovs. This is the only instance in this book of a 
possessive pronoun: here St Epiphanius quotes rovs dovAous pov. muds 
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is used much oftener in the fourth Gospel than in the other three 
or indeed the whole Greek Testament, though in all the genitive is 
commoner. In the Gospel it is not possible to trace s distinetion of 
meaning between éuds and «ov: if there be a distinction im ordinary 
Greek the possessive pronoun is perhaps rather more emphatic than 
the enclitic genitive, meaning “the servants who belong to Me™; but 
this can hardly be pressed here. 

mwopvevoat. In secular Greek an equivalent of either prostare or 
prostituere: it is to be taken literally; not (as so often in the Old Tesia- 
ment) as a metaphor for idolatry, simve this is mentioned coordinately. 

22. Bddd\w. Lit. “I am casting” ie. “am shout fo east.” Ch 
avaSalyw, St John xx. 17, and note on gpxouce sup. v. 5. 


els kMivny. See crit. note. Perhaps a bed of sickness, as “death” 
in the next verse is perhaps to be taken of pestilence, ef. vi. 8. 

- per aitys. Possibly the sense is “I will cast them together with 
her into...,”” but the sense “the partners of her adulteries” is at least 
equally natural. It seems probably intended, that she and they are 
to be separated in punishment: Francesea’s “ Questi che mai da me 
non fia diviso” is rather a poetical sentiment than a morsl one. 
But if Jezebel be understood to mean a sect rather than an individual 
woman, it will be possibie to distinguish her “ adulteries” as meta- 
phorical from the literal “fornication” which she encouraged: if so, 
her paramours are the false teachers, her children their disciples. 
23. yredoovrat macat at éKAnotar Cf All flesh shall know, 
Is. xix. 26; All flesh shall see, Is. xl. 5; Ezek. xx. 48. “All the 
Churches” though less extensive than ‘‘all flesh” (ef John xvii. 3, 
and for the limitation xiv. 22) must still be taken as widely as possi- 
ble, it means not merely all the seven Churehes of Asia but “all the 
churches in the world,” hardly as Alford adds “to the end of time.” 
We know nothing (and have no reason to think St Treneus mew 
more) of either the repentance or the punishment of the children of 
Jezebel. 

- 6 &avvev. Compare xapdfas érdge Kup. 1 Chron. xxviii. 9, 6 érd fer 
capdlas xxix. 17, éragwr capdias xal veppods Ps. vil. 9 (10), wipewor reds 
vedpots ov Kal riy xapdlay wou XXvi. 2, doxudfwr redeeds cal xapdias 
Jeu xi. 20, érdfwr xapdlas cai doxiudfwr regpods Xvi. 10, curd redgods 
dias xx. 12, 6 épaurdy ras xapdlas Rom. viii. 27. The last 
uggests a common origin apart from the LAX. for a phrase 
oubt is ultimately derived from the Psalms and was almost 
the Apostolic age. 

The form of address to the Angel of the Church 
the Church addressed directly. The sense is ‘‘te 
jn Thyatira,” or more literally, “to you, namely to 


y ta Batéa tod Haravd, wos Agyovoty. The 
jhe preceding verses were doubtless a sect af 
Gnosties, probably at this time, certainly 
hey contrasted their knowledge of “the 


heretics condemned in 
those who called themsely 
in the next generation. 
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depths” or “deep things of God” (ef. 1 Cor. ii. 10), with the faith 
of the orthodox in the plain simple doctrines that were openly 
preached to the world: the Lord answers, that the depths of know- 
ledge that they attained were depths, not of God, but of Satan. It 
is uncertain how far the quotation of their own language marked 
by ws déyovow extends; it is hardly possible that they themselves 
actually gloried in a knowledge of the depths of Satan (yet ef. 
2 Cor. ii. 11): but it is to be remembered that the Gnostic systems 
of the second century, and probably those of the first also, included 
a strange mythology of half-personified abstractions; and it may 
be that the Lord rather identifies one of these with Satan than sub- 
stitutes the name of Satan for that of God. It appears from Irenzeus 
that the Gnostics of his time talked of ‘‘the deep things of Depth” 
as well as “the deep things of God.” It is curious that the phrase 
“the depths of knowledge” is quoted from the great Ephesian phi- 
losopher Heraclitus: possibly it was owing to his influence, that 
such notions found a congenial home in Asia Minor, 


ot BdddrAw. See v. 22 n. 


ddAo Bdpos. dAdo refers forward to mdj so that the sense is “I 
will lay on you no other burden than to hold fast’’; but, as in English, 
this does not exclude a reference backward to the sins taught by 
Jezebel. If so. this passage confirms the rule of Christian Liberty 
laid down Acts xv. 28. 


25. 6 &xere. Comparing ver. 6, we shall probably understand 
this ‘‘what ye have to your credit,” your present faithfulness and 
zeal: so that the sense will rather be like Phil. iii, 16 than Jude 3. 
Cf. iii. 11, 


26. Kaléd vkdv kal 6 typdv. ‘‘He that overcometh and he that 
keepeth” are one; in most parts of the New Testament there would 
only be one article. This is the only passage where the promise to 
him that overcometh is introduced by cal. Here and iii. 12 and iii. 
21 the writer begins with a nominative which has no regular con- 
struction. : 


7a épya pov. ‘Such works as I do” is the sense, rather than 
“such as 1 approve.” Cf. John xiy. 12 ‘the works that I do shall 
he do also.” 


27. towavet. Lit., “shall be their shepherd,” cf. Ps. ii. 9 (LXX.), 
moumavels avrovs év pdBdw ovdnpg. The word as pointed in the received 
Hebrew text means ‘bruise’ or ‘break them.’ Here and in xii. 5, 
xix. 15 St John follows the LXX., see note on i. 7. 


ds Ta okein TA Kepapikd cvvrp(Berar, He is to rule the nations 
with a mastery as absoluté as is expressed in crushing a potsherd. 
There is nothing in the Hebrew or in any known version to suggest 
the curious change of subject in ‘the shall rule...as the vessels are 
broken.” It puzzled Arethas who thought that ws would have been 
followed by a subjunctive in ordinary Greek. 
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ds Kayo. ‘As I also.” Of course the meaning is that Ps. ii. 9 
is assumed to be the promise of the Father to the Son; as is plain 
from the eighth verse. 


28. tTovdorépa tov mpwivev. The only illustration of this image 
is xxii. 16, where Christ Himself is called the Morning Star: and 
the meaning here can hardly be “I will give myself to him.” Some 
compare 2 Pet. i. 19, others, perhaps better, Dan. xii. 3: taking the 
sense to be, ‘‘I will give him the brightest star of all, that he may 
be clothed (ef. xii. 1) with its glory.” 


29. 6 txav ots dxovcdtw. For the position of these words see 
on v. 7. 


CHAPTER III. 


2. tpeddov drolavety. By reads jmeddes daroBdddeuy. 
epnka. B, reads etpnxav. 

3. pvynpoveve odv. NS wth. Primas. Areth. omit ody. 
yenyopyons. & cop. Primas. read peravojoys. 

5. ovrws. °B,P...and Text. Rec. read ofros. 


7. K«dgeloe. 1 Vg. Primas. cop. arm. syr. and Text. Rec. read 
kelet. 


Kal «kAelwv. A omits cal, C 1, Text. Rec. read kal xdeler; B, and 
many cursives read et ui 6 dvolywy; Areth. reads (for 6 dvolywv— 
dvol&er) obdels KNeloer el wt) 6 dvolywy Kal ovdels dvolier ef wi 6 KElwr. 


dvolf. With &B,; ACP 1 Text. Rec. read dvolye. 

9. yvaow. & Primas. read yop. 

12. aitov. S* reads atro. 

Wy kataBalvoura. With S*ACP 1...; Text. Rec. ie. Beza and 
Elzevir, reads 7 xaraBalvec with B, And.; &° reads rijs kataBawovons. 

14. év Aaoduxlg. 1 and Text. Rec. read Naodixéwy. 

15. dhedov Wuxpds 7s 7 Leords. A 1 omit by homoeoteleuton. 


16. otre Leotds ode Wuxpds. With SB,C1; Text. Rec. reads ore 
Wuxpds otre fecrds with AP. 


épéoar ék TOO oTdpards pov. N° reads éuw (i. gq. euetv); N* reads 
mauce (i. q. Tavoat) Tod orbuarés gov. 


17. ovdév. With AC; Text. Rec. reads ovdevds with NB,P 1. 

18. éyxpioar. Text. Rec. reads éyxpicov with P1. Latt. ungue, 
inunge. 

19. Trpdeve ovv. With AB,C; Text. Rec. reads {jAwoov with NP 1. 


20. dxotoy Tis pwvis pov kat, These words, attested by all 
MSS. and versions, are absent from four quotations of Origen, one of 
Hilary and one of E\;piphanius, 


dvol—n. WS reads dvoliw. 
eloeAevoopat. With AP; Tisch. reads xal eicededoouar with NB. 
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Cu. IIT. 1-6. Tuer Cuurcn in Sanpis. 


1. 6 tov td exrd mvetpata tod Geov. See the last note but one 
oni, 4. hough ‘the Seven Spirits” were mentioned there, we have 
Eee yet heard of them as specially belonging to Christ: but this we 

nd in v. 6. 


kal tovs émtd dorépas. Cf. ii, 1. We find the ‘‘Spirits” and the 
“stars,” i.e. Angels, mentioned coordinately—a further argument 
against identifying the Spirits with Angels, even angels other than 
these. These attributes of Christ are mentioned, because He speaks 
as Judge of the Churches: ef. 1 Cor. ii, 15 for the conception of judge- 
ment as the Spirit’s work. 


2. ylvov yprnyopév. Lit. ‘become watching,” ‘awake and watch.” 


ta Aourd. The elements of goodness, or means of goodness, which 
thou hast not yet lost. Cf. ii. 6, and the first note there. 


& eeAXov, i.e. which would have died but for the strengthening of 
them. We may perhaps say, that it seems to be taken for granted 
that the warning, sharp as it is, will be effectual. 

eipynka. One MS, has the suggestive reading e¥pyxay (cf. xvi. 15 
for the plural without a definite subject). N after a is a common 
clerical error, but here and at xxi. 6 it is possible that the addition 
may best preserve the original text. 


évatrioy Tov Geov pov. The Church had a name of being alive before 
men: its works therefore may have come up to their standard. 


3. pvnpdoveve ody. Cf. ii. 5: but here it is the sound doctrine of the 
founders of the Church that is the standard to be regained: it does 
not appear that the former practice of the Church itself afforded 
such a standard. 


mos elAnpas kal qKoveas. The perfect and aorist are coupled 
where we might have expected two perfects; but the rather cacopho- 
nous perfect of dxodw is not found in the New Testament; it is difficult 
to tell how the writers of the New Testament who certainly, none of 
them (except perhaps St Paul), ever had any lessons in Greek gram- 
mar, were to know the difference between a first aorist and a ‘‘ strong” 
perfect, though all writers on the grammar of the New Testament 
assume they had this knowledge. 


type. The word is the same as ini. 3, where see note. Here the 
sense is more like 1 Cor. xi. 2; 1 Tim. vi. 20, where however the 
Greek verb used is different: 1 Tim. vi. 14, where it is the same as 
here, bridges the interval between the two. 

HE ws KAértys. Notice the change of verb from épxouat to Htw; 
in the other warnings the Church is awake to watch for the Coming: 
the sleeping Church will only wake when the Lord is come; cf. xvi. 
15; Matt. xxiv. 43; Luke xii. 39; 1 Thess. v. 2, 4; 2 Pet. iii, 10. In 
all these places the image is used of the Last or universal Judgement ; 
but here plainly of a particular judgement upon this one Church. The 
use of the same image in both the larger and narrower senses seems 
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to sanction the system of interpretation commonly applied to St 
Matt. xxiv., which some have attempted to apply to this book also. 


4. ddjiya évépara. Some understand, from the similar use of the 
word ‘“‘names” in Acts i. 15, that at this time it was usual for every 
Church to keep a register of allits members. 1 Tim. v. 9 seems cer- 
tainly to imply such a register of office-bearers atleast. Itis possible 
indeed that the ‘‘names” are spoken of as entered in the heavenly 
Book of Life (cf. the next verse): but the use of that image would be 
far more forcible, if the readers of the Revelation were familiar with 
an approximate counterpart to that Book on earth. It is however 
perhaps better to understand évéuara both here and in Acts i. 15 as 
simply a Hebraistic expression for ‘‘ persons”: cf. Num. i. 20, 28. 


éy Nevkots. So vi. 11, vii. 9. It is idle to ask whether these are 
the same garments which they kept undefiled during their probation: 
but no doubt it is meant that their keeping these undefiled proves 
them ‘‘worthy ” of those. 


5. 6 viKav ottas mepiBadetrar. If orws means “like the holy 
remnant in Sardis,” it is natural to ask with Spitta whether the 
promises to him that overcometh are to be regarded as part of the 
messages to the Churches. Possibly though the other sense at first is 
more natural, the meaning may be ‘ He...shall be clothed then as I 
am now.” The colour of Christ’s priestly robe (i. 13) was not stated 
(and see ‘‘ Barnabas,”’ there quoted) but we are probably to understand 
that it was white, cf. Dan. vii. 9. 


od py eEarehbwro dvopaairod. See Nx. xxxii. 32 sq. (which it seems 
hard to tone down into meaning no more than 1 Kings xix. 4: com- 
pare rather Rom. ix. 3), Ps. lxix. 29 (28) (which can more easily be 
taken in the milder sense), and Dan. xii. 1. The image seems to be, 
that everyone on professing himself Christ’s soldier and servant has 
his name entered in the Book of Life, as on an army list or census- 
‘roll of the kingdom, It remains there during the time of his pro- 
bation or warfare, even if, while he has thus ‘‘a name that he liveth,” 
he is dead in sin: but if he die the second death it will be blotted out: 
if he overcome, it will remain for ever. See xx. 12, 15. 


SpodoyHTw TO Svopa avToU évdaiov TOD TaTpPds jou Kal every THY 
‘dyyéAov avrod. Cf. Matt. x. 32 éduodoyiow Kayo ev ait@ eumpocbev 
Tov marpbs ov Tov év Tots odpavots: and Luc. xii. 8 duodoyjoe: év adr@ 
éumpoobey Tav ayyéXwy TOD Oeod...dmapynOjceTras évwimioy TY ayyédwv 
rod Oeov. Thus our passage combines elements found in*Matt. only 
‘(dporoyiow, Too warpds ov) with elements found in Lue. only (évémeov, 
Tov ayyédwv). For the negative side of the saying we may also 
compare Me. viii. 38, Luc. ix. 26. 


7—13. Tur CuuroHw In PainapELPHia. 


7. 6 dytos, 6 dAnPivds. The same epithets are combined in vi. 10, 
where apparently they belong rather to the Father than the Son. In 
Mark i. 24, John vi. 69 (according to the true reading) Christ is called 
‘the Holy One of God,” and Ged’s “Holy Servant” (according to the 
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probable rendering) in Acts iv. 27, 30: also ‘the faithful and true” 
in this book, inf. ver. 14 and xix. 11. “The Holy One” is used 
absolutely as a name of God in Job vi. 10 (Hebrew) ; Is. xl. 25; Hab. 
iii. 3, and perhaps Hos. xi. 9, besides the phrase so frequent in Isaiah, 
and used by several other prophets, ‘‘ the Holy One of Israel”: and 
we have “the true God,” as opposed to idols, in 2 Chr. xv. 3; Ps. 
xxxi. 5 (6); Jer. x. 10; 1 Thess. i. 9; 1 John v. 20, and, without 
such opposition being specially marked, in Is. lxv. 16; John xvii. 3. 
Here the sense seems to be ‘‘ He Who is the Holy One of God,” as 
opposed to those in v. 9, who say that they are of the holy people 
and are not. : 


6 txov THY KAety Tou AavelS. From Is. xxii.22. There the meaning 
is, that Eliakim shall be made ruler of the house of David, i.e. chief 
minister of the kingdom (2 Kings xviii. 18 &c.), and that his will shall 
be final in all business of the kingdom. Here then in like manner 
Christ is described as Chief Minister in the Kingdom of God. But the 
promise in the next verse suggests that the image is not used in this 
general sense only; Christ says that He has the power of admitting 
to, or excluding from His Church, the power which He delegates 
(St Matt. xvi. 19) to the rulers in His Church, but which none, not 
even they, can really exercise in opposition to His will. 


8. Qipay rvewypévny. Through which thou mayest enter into the 
Kingdom, into the house of David. 


Hv ovdels Stvarar KAcioat adryv. For the construction cf. ii. 7 n. 
Probably the false Jews mentioned in the next verse denied the 
title of the Christians in Philadelphia to the privileges of brother- 
hood—whence we may suppose that they were mostly Gentiles. 
Christ answers, that He would grant what they refused. 


étv...éxets. The parallels prove that these words, in spite of 
the strange parenthesis, are dependent on and explain cov rd épya. 


puxpay Sivapiv. “Little strength.” The point is that his strength 
is not great, not that he has a little in spite of the strain upon it. 


9. 880. The use of ‘‘give” in this verse is frequent in Hebrew: 
(cp. LXX. of Is. lx. 17 déaw rods apyovras cov év elpjvy); here the 
sentence is unfinished, and is resumed by ‘‘I will make them come” 
&c. below. 


ék THS TvVAYwYHS TOV Latava. See on ii. 9. 


‘ qrowjow avtovs. An application of Is. lx. 14, ropedcovra mpds ot 
Sedorkbres viol TaTewwodyTw ce. 


btu éyed ydarnod oe. Perhaps ‘‘that I set my love on thee” once 
for all; but it is simpler to remember how much commoner aorists 
are than perfects in the New Testament. The pronoun éyw is em: 
phatic—which supports the view already suggested, that the title 
of this Church to Christian privileges was contested by the Jews, 
and that this message of the Lord is intended to decide a con- 
troversy. : 


EQ 
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10. Srv émipycas...cdyo. It would be possible, but hardly in 
accordance with the usage of this book, to connect this with what 
goes before, ‘‘that I have loved thee, because thou hast kept......, 
and I will keep thee from....” 


11. padre. 6 Zxes. See on ii. 6, 25. 


AGBy, ie. rob thee of it: it is hardly meant that his loss will 
be in any sense another’s gain, but that whoever can tempt him to 
let go what he has will deprive him of what he hopes for. On crépavoy 
see note on ii. 10: the image of # race or other contest for a prize 
does not seem in harmony with the context nor with the style of this 
book. 


12. 6 vikov. Lit. ‘*He that overcometh, I will make him,” as 
in ii. 26. 

otvAov. Used of chief men in the Church in Gal. ii. 9, and probably 
of the Church itself in 1 Tim, iii. 15. All Christians are living stones 
in the Temple (Eph. ii. 20 sqq., 1 Pet. ii. 5), all necessary to its 
completeness, but some of course filling in it a more important 
position than others: and such important position is indicated by 
the image of the “pillars” ll. cc. But here the promise is not for 
Apostles or their successors only, but for all the faithful: the point 
is not ‘the shall be one of the great and beautiful stones on which 
the others rest,” but ‘‘he shall be so placed that he cannot be removed 
while the whole fabric stands.” 

The reading atr@ orvAov would have to be explained by the analogy, 
not very close, of 2 Sam. xviii. 18, Is. lvi. 5, 


yptipe én’ aitév. We repeatedly have in this book the image of 
the divine Name written on the foreheads of God’s servants: see 
vii. 3, xiv. 1, xxii. 4. Hence the inscribing the name is here equally 
appropriate to the figure and the thing signified: probably the meta- 
phor of the pillar is not dropped, but writing the name on the pillar 
means the same as writing it on the man. 


76 Syopa Tod Yeod pov Kal rd dvopa THs ToAEWS TOD Ocot pov. Cf. 
Is. xliv. 5; Jer. xxiii. 6, xxxiii. 16; Ezek. xlviii. 35, for the junction 
of these two names. The three names joined here are in a manner 
those of the Trinity, the Church being representative of the Spirit. 
It is probable that passages like this did much to suggest the use 
of the sign of the Cross on the forehead, both at Baptism and on 
other occasions that seemed to call for a profession of faith: and 
the image of the ‘‘new name” (cf. ii. 17) harmonises well with the 
much later usage of conferring a name in Baptism. 


4 kataBalvovea, xxi. 2,10. The nominative after rijs caw%s cannot 
be ascribed either to ignorance or to forgetfulness; see note on # 
Adyovoa, uu. 20. 


7S OVOpG JL0v TO katvov. See on ii, 17 and xix. 12 there referred 
to. ; 
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14—22. Tur Cuurcy in Laoprcra. 


14. 6 dpajv. See the last note on i. 7. Here the name is used, 
(i) because this is the last of the seven Epistles, that it may confirm 
the whole: (ii) as synonymous with the title ‘‘ Faithful and True” 
that follows: for which see the latter group of references on ver. 7. 
Is. lxv. 16 is specially noticeable, where ‘“‘the God of truth” is in 
the Hebrew ‘“‘the God of Amen”; in the other O.T. passages a 
different but cognate form is used. 


6 pdptus 6 motos kal dAnfiwds. Seei. 5. 


| apxy TAS Kticews Tod Ocod. Exactly equivalent to Col. i. 15, 
as explained by the words that follow: in both places the words are 
such as might grammatically be used of the first of creatures, but 
the context there, and the whole tone of the book here, proves that 
the writer does not regard Him as a creature at all. But St John 
is not here, as in the first verses of his Gospel, describing our Lord’s 
Nature theologically: it might be enough to say that here and in 
Prov. viii. 22 (where the words ‘“‘the Lord possessed” or ‘created 
Me” lend themselves more easily than these to an Arian sense), 
the coming forth of the Word to create is conceived as part of His 
earthly mission, which culminates in the Incarnation, so that in 
a sense even creation is done by Him as a creature. ; 


15. otre Wuxpds...otre feords. Neither untouched by spiritual life, 
dead and cold, as an unregenerate heathen would be, nor T@ rvevpare 
féwy (Rom. xii. 11). We might naturally speak (perhaps the Lord 
does, Matt. xxiv. 12) of those as ‘‘cold” who were such as the 
Laodiceans were, and of course here something more is meant: 
but that further meaning can hardly be being actively opposed to 
the Gospel, but only being utterly unaffected by it. 


ddherov uxpds is 7 leords. For the sentiment that it would be 
better even to be “‘cold,” cf. 2 Pet. ii. 21; though there the apostasy 
described is no doubt more deadly than here. But according to the 
Greek proverb (Ar. Hth. vu. ii. 10) of a man who sins against his 
conscience, drav 7d dwp mvlyy Th det émimlvew; you can instruct and 
convince a man who has either low or perverse views of duty, but 
what can you do to one whom sound views do not make to act 
rightly? And similarly an unbeliever can be converted and regener- 
ated, but what can be done for him in whom faith does not work by 
love? 


16. dt. xAvapds ef. The image is of course taken from the ten- 
dency of lukewarm water to excite vomiting. It is intended to be 
an offensive one, interfering with the self-satisfied refinement to 
which it is addressed. 


pAddrjw. ‘I am ready to.” The verb does not necessarily imply 
that the intention is final, and ver. 19 shews that it is not. On the 
other hand, in later Greek the future is often expressed by a periphrasis 
with wéAXw, as in later Latin with ‘ habeo.’ 
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17. dru dAéyets. The construction here ori déyets...kal ovK oldas... 
oupBovreUw oor...is unusually elaborate for this book. 


mAovows ely Kal merdovTnka, Lit. ‘I am rich and have gotten 
riches.” It was thought remarkable, &c., Tac. Ann. xiv. 27, that 
Laodicea was rebuilt, a.p. 60, after an earthquake without help from 
Rome of any kind. If there be any distinction of sense between the 
two words, the second expresses pride in the riches being his own 
acquisition, in addition to self-complacency in the enjoyment. 

For the sense, cf. Hos. xii. 8, Kal efrev ’Edpatu, IAhv wemdovrnxa, 
etipnxa dvayuxiv euavtm, where apparently the self-complacency in 
material prosperity lends itself to and combines with religious self- 
satisfaction, Hence it is not necessary to interpret these words 
either of material wealth, or of fancied spiritual wealth, to the exclu- 
sion of the other. St James ii. 1—6 shews that in the first century, 
as in the nineteenth, the ‘‘respectable” classes found it easiest to 
be religious, to their own satisfaction. 


_ od et 6 tadalmwpos Kal édeewds. ‘The wretched and miserable 
one” above all others—at least above all the other six Churches. 


18. ovpBovdredo oor. ‘There is deep irony in this word One who 
has. need. of - nothing, yet needs counsel on the vital points of self- 
preservation.’ Alford. 


Gyopdcan. Cf. Is. lv. 1 dc01 pi éxere dpyipior, Badloarres d-yopdoare, 
kal paryere dvev dpyupiou kat Tiufjs: the counsel to a poor beggar to buy 
is of course meaningless, unless he cin buy ‘without money and 
without price,” or,.as the Hebrew of that passage more literally 
means, ‘for (what is) not money and for (what is) not a price.” 
Thus the word is not a mere synonym for ‘“‘receive”: the sense is, 
“Thou hast nothing to give, but thou must give all that thou hast” 
(*Tatt. xiii. 44, 46). The nothingness of human merit is a reason 
against exalting self, but not a reason for sparing self: the Lord does 
not bid us say, “We are unprofitable servants: we cannot and ners 
not do what it is our duty to do.” (Luke xvii. 10.) 


Xpvolov aemupwpévoy ék mupds. Vg. aurum ignitum probatum. The 
fire would not remove the dross from the gold, but either detect it or 
prove that the gold was already pure. A.V. is right in sense, though 
‘“‘fresh burnt from the fire” would be perhaps more literal: ef. i. 15, 
where the same participle is used.as here. The meaning of the ‘‘gola” 
is defined in the next words: it stands for spiritual “riches” of any 
sort. : 


ipdria Acukd. As in vv. 2; 5. 
Kal py pavepwOy. Cf. xvi. 15. 


kal kohAvptoy eyxpicrat rovs 6dPadpovs cov. ‘And eyesalve to 
anoint thine eyes.” xoAAdprov (the name comes from a bread- poultice) 

was the common dressing for weak eyes, and could be applied by a 
barber (see Horace Sat. 1. vii. 3), but perhaps hardly by the Pee 
himself. 
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19. eyo dcous édv GidG, ehéyyxw. The pronoun éyé stands empha- 
tically at the beginning of tha wehteice ad it yeh. ““My way with 
those I love (the word is a strong one, expressing affection, not simply 
charity), is to shew them their faults,” not to ‘prophesy smoothi 
things,” and encourage the self-complacent temper that was destroy- 
ing the Laodiceans. In every other case, the Lord has noted both 
the good and the evil in the Church, and generally the good first: 
here He does nothing but find fault, but He adds in effect, ““Do not 
suppose from this that I do not love you.” The word édéyxw is 
more often rendered ‘‘ reprove”’: see e.g. John xvi. 8: Eph. v. 11, 13: 
a meaning here is exactly what we express by “ working conviction 
of sin.’ 


tijAeve ov kal peravénrov. Shake off thy languid “lukewarm” 
temper: then thou wilt be able to start on a new life of righteousness. 
Here too it is possible to see a reason for the contrasted tenses. 


20. éortyKka él trv Oipay Kal kpovw. The Lord expresses His 
affection, from which He has intimated that the Laodiceans are not 
excluded, by this figure of intense and condescending tenderness. It 
is intended to remind the readers of Cant. v. 2: but the figure of the 
lover's midnight visit is too delicate to bear being represented, as here, 
with a mixture of the thing signified with the image, especially since 
the visit is not to the Church, personified as a single female, but to 
any individual, and of either sex; so it is toned down into a visit 
from a familiar friend. 


édy Tis dkovoy THS Pwvis pov. It is implied that anyone is sure to 
hear His knock, and be roused to ask who is there: but only those 
who love Him will know His voice (as Rhoda did St Peter’s, Acts xii. 
14) when He says ‘It is I.” 


Semvyiow. The blessing promised is a secret one to the individual. 
There can thus hardly be a reference to the Holy Eucharist, which is 
shared publicly by the whole Church. 

per atrotd kal avrés per’ éuod. The sense is, ‘*I will take all he 
has to give Me, as though I had need of it, and benefited by it (cf. 
Matt. xxv. 37—40) : but at the same time, it will really be I that give the 
feast,and he that receives it.” There can hardly be a better illustration 
than a quaint and touching legend, given in a little book called 
Patranas, or Spanish Stories, with the title ‘‘ Where one can dine, two 
can dine.” 

21. 6 vukov. The construction is as in il. 26, iii. 12, “He that 
overcometh, I will give him.” For the sense, compare the former of 
these passages; but the promise of sharing Christ’s inheritance (Rom. 
viii. 17) is even more fully expressed here. 

ds Kayo éviknoa. See St John’s Gospel, xvi. 33. 

etd Tod matpds pov év TH Opdvw adtod. See v. 6, vii. 17. In the 
Jewish Cabbala (of which the oldest parts are ascribed to a date little 
later than St John, and perhaps embody still older traditions, though 
it received its present form quite late in the middle ages) we hear of 
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Metatron, apparently a Greek word Hebraised for “Next to the 
Throne,” or perhaps ‘‘in the midst of the Throne,” a sort of mediator 
between God and the world, who is identified with the four Living 
Creatures of Ezekiel’s vision. The Cabbala as it now exists has more 
affinity with Gnostic mythology than with scriptural or Catholic 
Christianity: but it is deserving of notice, as the outcome of tendencies 
in Jewish thought that might have developed, or found their satis- 
faction in the Gospel. St Jokn’s Lamb ‘‘in the midst of the Throne” 
is perhaps just as far comparable with the Cabbalistic Metatron, as 
his doctrine of the personal ‘‘ Word, of God” is with Philo’s. It is 
hardly wise to ask whether ‘‘My Throne” and ‘‘His Throne” are quite 
identical: for the doctrine that the faithful stand to Christ in the 
same relation as He to the Father, see St John’s Gospel, xvii. 21— 
23, and 1 Cor. iii. 23, xi. 3. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1. Aadrovons. & reads \adoficar. 

Néyov. With N*AB,; Text. Rec. reads \éyovca with N°P 1. 

2. él tov Opdvoy. With RAB,; Text. Rec. reads émi rod Opdvou 
with P 1, 

3. Kal6é KaOrjpevos. I1...cop. arm. eth, And. Areth. Victorin. omit 
these words. 

tps. N*A eth. arm. read iepers; arm. also read doi; in 8, 4 N* 
omits op. dpdoe op....0pdvov. 

4, eikoor técoapas mperB. Text. Rec. reads with B, rods edkoct 
TaaMps 

5. dwval Kal Boovral. Text. Rec. with 1...reads Bpovral xal pwval; 
see note on iii. 18. 

@ elovy. With Ne (N* omits from d to évdémiov T0d Opbvov) P1; Text. 
Rec. reads al elow with B,; A reads @ éorw ws Oddacoa; Text. Rec. 
omits ws with 1 arm. eth. Primas. 

7. éxov. With AB,; Text. Rec. reads éyov with NP. 

6s dvOpdmov. With A Primas. Vg.; S reads ws Suovoy dvOpwrov; 
B, omits os; Text. Rec. reads os dvy@pwos with P 1. 

8. ey Kad’ &y avtov. With AP (B, omits adrav); Text. Rec. & xa’ 
éauTd. 

éxov. With A 1; Text. Rec. efyov with N Primas. Vg.; B, reads 
éxov; P éxovta. 

yépouriy. Text, Rec. reads yéuovra with 1. 

9. Sacovor.v. Primas. reads dederant (=? Zdwxav); Vg. darent (= 
2 ddécwow NB, ? dwow Areth.), In v, 10 Haussleiter edits cadebunt 
adorabunt. 


10. mecotvrar. ®& has kal rec. 


11. 6 Kvptos Kal 6 Ocds Hay. Text. Rec. with 1 substitutes xipie ; 
N prefixes this to text, 
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Foav Kal éxrloOnoay. With S and most versions (including 
. z : : 

Tyconius); Text. Rec. reads elaly kal éxricOnoav with P 1 arm.; B, 
> * ae , * Rees , 4 i A 
ov yoav Kal éxric@ncav; A omits kai éxricOnoayv; Primas. omits joav 

kal, 


Cu. IV. 1-—9. HEAVEN OPENED. 


1. perd tatta. This seems to be a new vision rather than a con- 
tinuation of what goes before. From i. 13 onwards the Seer has been 
in spirit in the Heavenly Tabernacle listening to the Heavenly High 
ae now he is for a moment on earth again with heaven far above 

im. : 

elSov Kal iSov. ‘I beheld, and lo!” as v. 6, 11 &c.; Dan. vii. 6, 
11 &. It is not, of course, implied that he changed the direction of 
his gaze. 


Avewypévyn. The participle is used without any verb; he saw the 
door standing open, he did not see it opened. 

 povy sil set fv qWKovea os oddmuyyos Aadotons per’ enov. See 
i.10n. The true construction and sense is, ‘‘Lo a door set open in 
heaven, and [lo] the first voice which I had heard as of a trumpet 
talking with me.” 


Aéyov. The participle does not agree with the substantive ‘‘ voice,” 
and perhaps we ought to render ‘“‘one saying.”” Seei. 10 n. 


pera Tatra. Lit., ‘After these things,” as in i. 19: i.e. perhaps 
after the state of things described in the Letters to the Seven Churches. 
See note l.c. 


2. éyevouny ev mvedpart, Asi. 10q.v. Up till now, though seeing 
a supernatural sight, and hearing a supernatural voice, he had not 
felt himself brought into a supernatural state. 


éxetro, i.e. was there already—not that he saw it put in its place. 
There is a description of the Throne of God in the apocryphal Book of 
Enoch xiv. 17—23, very like this: probably St John had read it (cf. 
Jude 15), and his language shews quotations of it, as well as of the 
canonical passages in Ezek. i. and Dan. vii. 


éml tov Opdvov Karjpevos. God the Father, not the Trinity: the 
manifestation of the other Persons being otherwise indicated, ver. 5, 
and y. 6. It is intimated, though with an intentional vagueness, that 
the Divine Presence was symbolised by a human Form, as in Is. vi. 1, 
5; Hzek. i. 26 sq.; Dan. vii. 9: contrast Deut. iv. 12, but compare Exod. 
xxiv. 10, 11, xxxiii. 23. Apparently God revealed Himself by such 
symbols to men whom He had educated to such a point that they 
should not imagine them to be more than symbols. Therefore perhaps 
to attempt to include representations of the Father in the range of 
Christian art is rather of dangerous boldness than ipso jacto illegiti- 
mate: see on this question Ruskin’s Modern Painters, Part ut. Sec. il. 
Chap. vy. § 7. - 
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3. Aw ideomsde kal capdlw. Though jasper is the same word in 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin and modern languages, it appears to have 
changed its application. The most precious jasper was a quite trans- 
parent dark green chalcedony. Our opaque jasper, pure red, pure 
green and black, were all used for engraving, and a rare combination 
of our opaque red jasper, and the transparent green was known as 
iasponyx. Apparently our jaspers, including the common sort, with . 
flakes of red, green, and yellow, were all classed as agates: later 
on that name was limited to transparent moss agates and extended 
to the ribbon agates known to Theophrastus as dvvx.ov. The sard 
is called from the Persian name of‘its colour, and was certainly the 
choicest kind of red carnelian, translucent and fiery in colour, but not 
exactly sparkling. Is the vision, like that in Ex. xxiv. 9—14, sug- 
gested in any measure by what is seen in gazing up into the depths 
of an eastern sky? If so, one is taken from the intense light of noon, 
the other from the suffused glow of evening. 


KvkAd0ey Tod Opdvov, i.e. forming an arch over it, 


Gpovos épdce. ocpapaydivw. As Aldw is not repeated, possibly 
cuapaydivy agrees with dpdcec: so Prim. and Vulgate; the latter 
translates as if there were genilives in the previous clause. There is 
no doubt what stone is meant; we have only the question whether 
the rainbow was all green, or only produced the same effect on the 
eye as an emerald—brilliant yet not dazzling. The ancients felt very 
strongly the relief given to the eye by looking at it, and valued it 
the more because it was the only really precious stone of which they 
were able to bring out the full lustre. The rainbow in any case 
represents God’s revelation by a covenant of grace, Gen. ix. 13 sqq. 


4, Opdvousetkoor réccapas. ‘Twenty-four thrones.” Cf. ii. 13 n.; 
Dan. vii. 9. If @pdvous is right it must depend on «dor. 


elkoot tTécoapas mperButépovs. If we read rors before etxoor it would 
still be uncertain whether the writer meant ‘upon the thrones to wit 
the twenty-four,’ or ‘the twenty-four elders,’ assuming this number to 
be known like that of the seven thunders, x. 3. If so, the reference is 
to Is. xxiv. 23 €vimiov raév rpecBurépw SoéacOjcerat. If not, we have 
the choice between two views, both leading to substantially the same 
result: (i) that the Elders are the twelve Patriarchs, the heads of the 
tribes of Israel, together with the twelve Apostles, the heads of the 
rew People of God: (ii) that they answer to the heads of the twenty- 
four courses of the Priests, 1 Chr. xxiv.: these probably suggested the 
twenty-four representatives of Israel who daily recited the eighteen 
benedictions in the second Temple (Smith’s Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, 1.606 b). The title of those assessors to the divine Throne 
is already found in Is. xxiv. 23: and the conception of the twelve 
Apostles answering to the twelve Tribes appears in Matt. xix. 28, Luke 
xxii, 80, as well as in this book, xxi, 12, 14. The resemblance 
between this passage and those in the O. T. and Gospels is not com- 
plete—in the account of the Judgement, xx. 11, the Elders are not 
mentioned: still on the whole they support the former interpretation. 
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But perhaps the second is not inconsistent with it, for the Elders 
have certainly a priestly character. They are not called Priests in y. 
10 according to the true text, and their white robes, though suitable, 
are not peculiar to priests: but they act as priests in v. 8. Hither 
way of explainmg their nwmber points to the same explanation of 
their ofice: they are the glorified embodiment and representatives of 
the people of God. 


_ otepdvovs Xxpurots. Probably depends like mpecBurépous on eldov 
in v.1; unless we are to supply something like “ wearing” from zrepiBe- 
BAnpévous. Xrepavovs does not necessarily imply royal crowns. We 
have d.adjuara in xix. 12; but probably we are to infer that the elders 
are kings as well as priests, cf. Zech. vi. 11—13. 


5. énrd Aaprddes. Typified by the seven lamps of the candlestick 
in the Tabernacle, and represented by the ‘seven golden candle- 
sticks” of the Church on earth: see oni, 20. The significance of the 
seven-branched candlestick in relation especially to the Spirit is sug- 
gested in Zech. iv. 


énta tmvevpata, See the last note but one oni. 4, 


6. O@ddrkacoca tadl(vyn. As there was a brazen “sea” in front of 
Solomon’s Temple, 1 Kings vii. 23 &c. We find from xi. 19, xv. 5, &e. 
that St John was now in front of the heavenly Temple—whether the 
Throne was inside it seems doubtful: xvi. 17 looks asif it were; xi. 19, 
as. if it were not. That Temple had a real sea in front of it—sea-like 
in extent, no doubt, but a glassy sea, calm and transparent, and ap- 
parently solid, xv. 2: its earthly representative (see Keclus. 1. 3, and 
note on ii. 17 above) was hardly more than a tank, though richly 
ornamented. 


dpota KpvetdddAw, “Like unto crystal.” Ancient glass being not 
so clear as ours, a further term of comparison seemed necessary. 
The word may mean “‘ ice,” but xxi. 11 confirms the A.V. 


éy péow Tod Opdvov kal KvKAw TOU Opdvov. It is not quite clear how 
they are placed—whether with their bodies partly under the Throne, 
or only so far ‘‘in the midst” of it, that each of the four was in (or 
opposite to) the middle of one of its four sides. In Ezek. i. 22 we see 
that the Cherubim support the Throne of God, which points to the first 
view. 
 réroepa, faa. Vg. quattuor animalia: ‘‘Animal” was not fully 
naturalized when our version was made, and was commonly supposed 
to be a synonym of “‘beast,”’ see New English Dictionary, sub voce, so 
that there would have been no gain for popular intelligence. In 
fizek. i. 5, (where it was impossible to translate ‘‘ beasts,” and the 
Hebrew word is cognate to life,) A.V. has “living creatures” as R.V. 
has here. Possibly the translators of this book in A.V. intended to 
mark the difference between the preterhuman appearance of the 
throne-bearers in this vision, and their human appearance in Ezekiel 
at the price of obliterating the distinction between @npiov in xiii. sqy. 
and (ga. 
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7. The description of these living creatures does not exactly agree 
with any of the O.l. parallels: in Ezek. i,, which is the nearest, the 
four Cherubim, as they are called, have human figures and calves’ feet; 
and each has four faces, of the same four animals as these: also they 
have each four wings, while these have six, like the Seraphim of Is. vi. 
2. Probably the meaning is, that these four represent the Cherubim 
and Seraphim who ‘continually do cry ‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
of Sabaoth’.” We have no reason to suppose that the Angels, or these 
super-angelic Beings, have proper bodies or invariable forms: they 
appear in such forms as may please God, or may be appropriate to the 
purpose for which He bids them appear. For further discussion as to 
their meaning, see Excursus I. 


tov. Is as likely to be a misspelling resting on mispronunciation 
as a false concord. Pausanias of Cesarea in Cappadocia and a 
famous pupil of Herodes Atticus habitually confounded long and 
short letters, a common Syrian fault. 


8. Kaltd técoepa foa.... Render, “And the four living creatures, 
having each of them six wings apiece, are full of eyes round about and 
within”; i.e. the statement of v. 6, that they are ‘full of eyes before 
and behind,” is extended to tell us that they are covered with eyes, not 
only on the parts ordinarily visible; but that when they spread their 
wings (and the Eagle at least was in the attitude of flight) it is seen 
that the inside of the wings, and the parts beneath, are full of eyes too. 


avaravoi ovK txovo.v. The order of words makes it doubtful 
whether 7uépas cat vuxrds should be connected with these words or 
with Aéyovres: but xiv. 11 (where the same words occur in a very 
different sense) proves that the former view is right. There is some 
resemblance between this place and Enoch xxxix. 11, where Is. vi. 3 is 
referred to, much as here: it is hardly likely that St John had the 
passage from Enoch in his mind. 


_ dyvos aytos dyvos. Is. vi. 3. It will be observed that “Almighty” 
represents the Heb. ‘‘[God] of Hosts”: see on i. 8, 


OnvKalodvK.TA. Cf i. 4. 


9—11. THe Homace or roe ELDERS. 


9. Kal dtay Sdcovow ta foa.... The meaning of the futures is 
doubtful: some take them as ‘‘implying eternal repetition of the act.” 
Or the meaning may be (if one may say so reverently) a sort of stage 
direction: ‘during the future course of the vision, these (who never 
leave the scene) are to be understood to be thus employed.” But it is 
always a question in this book whether the use of tenses be not ac- 
commodated to the rules of Hebrew rather than Greek grammar: the 
sense may after all be merely frequentative. 


10. Badotow. Alford compares Tac. Ann. xv. xxix. 3, 6, where 
Tiridates lays down his crown before the image of Nero, as a token 
of homage for his kingdom. 
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11. d&tos ef. Here we have the praise of God the Creator by His 
creatures as such: in the next ch. we have the praise of the Redeemer, 

AaBetv. Generally explained in the sense that by ascribing these 
things to God His creatures render Him what is His due: it would be 
possible also to explain it in the sense of e{Aypas xi. 17; God has a 
right to take to Himself all manner of preeminence in the world He 
has made, ; 
_ Sid rd BAnpd cov, “Because it pleased Thee”: “for Thy pleasure” 
in A.V. does not necessarily mean “that Thou mightest delight 
Thyself in them”; ‘‘ pleasure” =“ good pleasure.” 

joav. Not ‘‘they came into being,” but “they had their being” 
as the simple verb substantive is very well translated in Acts xvii. 28. 


CHAPTER V. 


1. towfev kal Smicbev. With A; & reads eumpocbev Kal bricbev: 
Orig. in different places is quoted for this reading, for éowfe xal 
é&wev the reading of B,P Hipp. And., and for the text. 

3. ovtpave. B, adds dvw (? from Ex. xx. 4). 

ov8t irokdto tHS yys. NS 12 eth. omit these words, which are 
placed after BAérewv av7d in 1 4, 5. 

A omits v. 4 which the Latin version of Origen quotes thus: sed 
ego flebam...et venit quidam ad me et dixit (rpecBurépwv and rpocehOav 
might be confounded if contracted). 

kal [éya]. Tisch. omits éy® with SP 1 arm. cop. 

amodv. Orig. omits; Text. Rec. reads o\\d apparently without 
MS. support: 1 arm. (cdd.) wth. read odo! ; cop. martes. 

5. dvotta. B, reads 6 dvolywv. 

6. «al Sov. With NB,P 1 Cyp. Primas.; Text. Rec. reads kal 
eldov kal (600 with Vg.; A reads xal ldov. 

éornkds. With 81; Text. Rec. éornxds with ABP. 

¢yov. With SAB,; Text. Rec. and Lachmann read éyov with P. 

7. edndev. B, adds riv; Text. Rec. 7d BiBdlov with 1 and all 
Latin authorities. 

8. txovrestkacros. & reads exaoros éxovres; Hipp. omits &xaoros. 

kdpay. Text. Rec. reads x@dpas with 1 Hipp. And. ? and all Latins. 

atelow. NB, have a elow. 

9. gSovcw. A reads adwow, which clearly rests on mispronuncia- 
tion; not as is generally assumed, where MSS. are divided between 
future indicatives and aorist subjunctives, on grammatical idiosyn- 
crasies of the writer. 

Hyspacas TO Oem. A reads TP HeG jydv, and omits these words 
after ém. avrovs in the next verse; 1 cop. omit 7@ Oe@, which eth. 
inserts alter év 7@ aiparl cov; Text. Rec. adds juds with SBP 1 and 
Latins. 
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10. érolyoaus airots. Text. Rec. reads ér. quds with all Latin au- 
thorities, except Cyp. and cod. am. j 


Bacrrclay, Text. Rec. reads Baovdets with B,. 


Pacitetcovew. With NP 1; Lachmann reads Bacwevovow with 
AB, ; Text. Rec. reads Bacihevoouwey with Primas. and Vg. 


12. déov. Tisch. reads déos with A. 
13. Kal trokdra tis yas. N cop. arm. omit these words. 


THs Saddoons. Lachmann adds ésrw with A; Text. Rec. adds & 
éorw with By. & 


wdvta. Tisch. adds cal with NS and B,, which reads mdyra kal 
, 
TAVTAS. 


14. mporekivyoav. Text. Rec. adds (dvr els rods aldvas Tov aleve 
with Primas. and late Vg. 


Cu. V. 1—8. Tue Boox wirn Seven SrRats. 


1. él riv Sciudv. Perhaps the simplest explanation of the case 
is that in a decaying language an illiterate writer who knew that 
éxt was used with three cases took the accusative, where his phrase 
did not suggest the correct ease as in 6 KaOjuevos éml TY Opdvw: 
possibly we are to understand that, as the book had not been seen 
before, the construction marks a new feature in the Vision, as if the 
book were so to speak an addition to the Hand. It lies in any case 
upon the open palm, 


BiBACov, i.e. a roll; the ordinary meaning for the equivalent word: 
in all ancient literature, though books arranged in leaves like ours 
were not unknown. 


yeypappévoy trwey Kal Sricbev. So Ezek. ii. 10. It was a recog- 
nised but quite exceptional way of getting an unusual amount of 
matter into a single volume: such rolls were called opisthographi. 
See Juv. i. 6, where he complains of an interminable poem, ‘written 
till the margin at the top of the book is full, and on the back, and 
not finished yet.” Ancient commentators who knew this ’still found 
many mysteries in the distinction between what was written without 
and what was written within. If we are to ask, how St John saw 
that it was thus written, it-may be said that he saw that there was 
writing on the part outside, between the seals, and took for granted 
that this implied that the side folded inwards was full of writing 
too. But perhaps this is too minute: St John saw the book now, 
and learnt (either now or afterwards) how it. was written. 


Kkaterppayiopévov. See Is. xxix. 11, Dan. xii. 4. The seals are 
along the edge of one end of the roll. sees ; : 
The traditional view, so far as there is one, of this sealed book 
is, that it represents the Old Testament, or more generally the 
prophecies of Scripture, which are only made intelligible by their 
fulfilment in Christ. But Christ's fulfilment of prophecy was, in 
St John’s time, to a great extent past; and he was told (iv. 1) that 
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what he was now to see was concerned with the future. Many post- 
Reformation commentators, both Romanist and Protestant, have 
supposed the book to be the Apocalypse itself: some supposing, by 
a further refinement, that the seven seals were so arranged that, 
when each was opened, a few lines of the book could be unrolled, 
viz. those describing what was seen after its opening: while the 
opening of the last would enable the whole roll to be spread out. 
But of this there is not the smallest evidence in the Apocalypse 
itself: nor do we ever find the Prophets of Scripture repre- 
senting, as Mahomet did, that their writings are copies of an 
original archetype in Heaven; though apparently the angel, Dan. 
x. 21, has read in Heaven what he declares to the seer on earth, 
Most modern commentators therefore generalise, and suppose that 
it is the Book of God’s counsels. Some insist on the fact that, 
though the seals are all broken, ‘‘no portion of the roll is actually 
unfolded, nor is anything read out of the book”: they suppose it to 
stand for the complete counsel of God, which will not become in- 
telligible till it has all been fulfilled, not therefore before the end 
of time. But this book tells us what is to happen until all has 
been fulfilled, until time has ended: and why then do we not hear 
of the opening of the book, even if it be not for us yet to know 
what is written therein? And to this we may answer, we are told, 
xx. 12, of the opening of a very important Book, the Book of Life; 
and that Book belongs to the Lamb that was slain, xiii. 8, xxi. 27. 
Is not then this Book the same as that? so that the opening of it 
will be “‘the manifestation of the sons of God” (Rom. viii. 19). 


3. ovSels. ‘‘ No one’’—the term includes others as well as men. 


trokdtw THs yis, i.e. in the world of the dead. In view of ver. 
13, we can hardly make it mean ‘‘in the sea,” on the analogy of 
Ex. xx. 4 fin. See on v. 13. 


ore BAgrew até. Which would have enabled him to read some 
fragments of its contents, viz. as much as was written on the outer 
fold of the back of the roll. 5 


4. Kal [éyd]. The pronoun if genuine is emphatic: ‘no one could 
open it: I for my part wept for the impossibility.” Why he wept 
will be variously explained, according to the view taken of the 
meaning of the Book. If it be the Book of Life, the reason is ob- 
vious: if it be the future purposes of God, the impossibility of opening 
it threatened to disappoint the promise of iy. 1. ; 

5. cis x tov mpecButépwv. Cf. vii. 13, xv. 7, xvii. 1, xxi. 9. 

6 Aéwy 5 ek THS HvAyS Iovsa. Gen. xlix. 9. 

4 plta AavelS. xxii. 16; Is. xi. 1, 10, where however we have 
the Root of Jesse. Some distinguish the two phrases, as if Christ 
were said to grow from the obscure Jesse in reference to the time of 
His humiliation, from the kingly David in reference to His exaltation. 


But this shews a misconception of the original figure, which is taken 
from a tree that seemed to be dying, like the house of David in the 
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days of Ahaz (Is. vii. 13): then a new and stately stem shoots up 
from the root. 


dvoita. Christ’s victory (won upon earth, which is an argument 
that the whole of the context is Christian) has this consequence that 
He can ‘‘open.” The well supported variant 6 dvolywy is grammatic- 
ally easier and less effective—both presumptions in favour of the text. 


6. Kal elSoy. There is high ancient authority for substituting 
kal (600, and some for adding it. 


év péow Tov Opdvov, See on iv. 6. In this passage, the sense 
might be merely ‘‘in the centre of the (semicircular?) space sur- 
rounded by...,” but vii. 17 disproves this. If it be not rash to attempt 
to work out the details of the picture, I would conjecture that the 
four living creatures were under the four corners of the Throne, 
with their heads and wings projecting beyond it: and the Lamb stood 
in the midst of the front of it, appearing as proceeding from between 
the feet of Him who sat thereon. 


dpvlov. See Is. liii.7: John i. 29, 36. Too much importance has 
been given to the fact that St John uses a different Greek word here 
from that in his Gospel, and in the LXX. of Isaiah. It is doubtful 
whether the LXX. is used in the O.T. references in this book; and 
the form here used is a diminutive and a neuter. It is awkward to 
use a neuter noun of a Person; but in this book St John boldly 
uses masculines in reference to the Lamb (as in his Gospel he once 
or twice does in reference to the Spirit): while in the Gospel he 
is less regardless of grammatical rules, and therefore prefers the 
masc. form. 


éotyKas bs eohaypévoy. If éornkds be right we should surely read 
iéov above, a masculine nominative participle agreeing with a neuter 
accusative would be almost incredibly harsh. The construction calls 
attention to the paradox—a Lamb appearing with its throat cut, yet 
not lying dead or dying, but standing. It serves to typify ‘‘ Him that 
liveth and was dead, and is alive for evermore” (i. 18). The risen 
Christ bore, and doubtless bears, the wounds of His Passion un- 
altered—unhealed, though apparently not bleeding, John xx. 25, 27. 


képata émta x.t.X. The Spirit is made to Him both strength and 
wisdom. The horn is throughout the Bible the symbol of conquering 
might and glory: see e.g. 1 Kings xxii. 11; Zech. i. 18 sqq., while 
1 Sam. ii. 1, &c. shew that divine glory as well as earthly may be 
so expressed. For the seven eyes, see Zech. iii. 9, iv. 10. 


Ta éwra mvevpara. i. 4, iv. 5. 


dmectradpévot. Taken, of course, from Zech. iv. 10 already re- 
ferred to. The seven lamps of iv. 5 represent the Spirit as eternally 
proceeding from and belonging to the Father: these represent Him 
as sent by the Son and belonging to the Son. 


7. Kor ydOev Kal elAndev. The absence of an object for elAndev 
is very strange: and the difficulties of this book are due rather as 
a rule to redundancies than to ellipses: the perfect after the aorist 
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is very strange also; cf. however Hv. Petri éxdpyoay dé of Tovdatou Kal 
dedwxact TH Iwop 7d cGua avroo. Winer’s reference p. 340 to the 
custom of scholiasts, who explain an aorist verb in the text by a verb 
in the perfect, is irrelevant; the aorist is far commoner than the 
perfect in the language of the New Testament, whatever it may be 
in the language of scholiasts, and probably scholiasts use the perfect 
in explaining the matter of a book for the same reason as ancient 
and modern commentators use the present in discussing a writer who 
lived long ago: we say, “he says, he means, he sees, &.” Cf. note 
on Tas eiAngdas Kal jkovoas (iii. 3). 

8. éxovtes {kactos KiGapay. The singular is certainly right, though 
nearly all Latin Versions, and fathers, and most late Greek MSS., 
alter it to suit giddas. If we attempt to carry the image into detail 
it is obvious that it was as impossible for the elders literally to play 
their harps and hold their bowls as it would be to speak while holding 
a two-edged sword in the mouth; up to a certain point it is not 
more difficult to picture the Living Creatures holcing harps than 
the Lamb taking the Book and breaking the seals; nor is it more 
unfit that Cherubim and Seraphim should present the prayers of 
Saints than that a single Angel should bless them, as in viii. 3 sq. 


diddas xpuvods. The ‘‘vials” are broad open bowls; more like 
saucers than any vessel in modern use: it is a curious question how 
the word came to mean a bottle: apparently the giddy was inter- 
mediate between the xparjp and the drinking cup: it served the 
purpose of a bottle, and so the bottle, when it replaced it, took its 
name: the oldest French instance of fiole in the sense of bottle is 
in Joinville’s Life of St Louis, who kept a large bottle of wine and 
another of water on his table so that his knights might mix for 
themselves ; but the change is probably older, as Henry III. provided 
an onyx phiola for his shrine of Edward the Confessor, which pro- 
bably resembled the perfume jars of the same material called dhd- 
Bacrpa, as having no handles, used in French cathedrals to hold the 
holy oil. 

at cow ai mpooevxal. If at be right, and if we are to press the 
grammar, it is the “vials” with their contents, not merely the 
“odours,’’ which are identified with the “prayers.” See viii. 3 and 
note there. Cf. Ps. cxli. (cxl. LXX.) 2 xarevdv0jTw n mpocevxy mou 
ws Ovuplaua éevaomidv cov. 


9—14. Tur New Sone. 


9. dSovcw. This may be only an historic present, but perhaps, 
though to the Seer the song of adoration appeared to begin now, and 
to stop in time to let other voices be heard, he means to intimate 
that in fact their adoration is continued to eternity. See on iv. 9, 10. 


jyépacas. Prim, emisti, Vg. redemisti. The distinction between 
the two (for instance Eph. v. 16, Col. iv. 5, redimentes is a quite 
correct translation of ééayopaféuevor) exists far less in Latin than in 
modern English, where the word has come to mean that the effect of 
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the purchase is to restore those bought either to their rightful owner 
or to liberty (neither of these can be intended in A.V. ‘‘ redeeming 
the time”). Here of course both are true, but all that this text 
expresses is that Christ has bought us, and that we now belong to 
His Father (in 1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23; 2 Pet. ii. 1 both Vg. and A.V. 
have the simple verb). The elders probably represent the whole 
multitude of the redeemed, but they are not here said to belong to that 
number, and the living creatures certainly do not. ‘The insertion of 
jas after tyydpacas though very well attested is condemned by the 
following ad’rovs after érolycas. 


7T® Vem. Notice that the phrase is the exact reverse of some lax 
modern language on the Atonement, which speaks as if the Son 
redeemed men from the Father. To say that Christ redeemed men 
from God’s wrath may be justified (e.g. by Gal. iii, 13); but even that 
mode of expression is not exactly scriptural. Since St Anselm’s 
time most competent theologians have refrained from pressing the 
metaphor of a ransom which is frequent in Scripture. 


ék maonS PvAms Kal yAécoys kal Aaod kal vous. Cf. Dan. iii. 4 
and parallels. The three terms there are made into four here, 
perhaps because neither of the Greek versions translates consistently, 
but each sometimes uses Aads and sometimes é@vos. All surviving 
MSS. and versions of our Book always give both, though the order 
is sometimes such as to suggest the question whether one or other is 
not an afterthought. The passage is generally and rightly explained 
as fully parallel to vil. 9, 10, and so the first of many indications 
in this Book of the catholicity of the Church, and of course a con- 
clusive refutation of the theories (see on ii. 2) which ascribe to this 
Book a controversial anti-Pauline purpose, and a spirit of Jewish 
exclusiveness. ‘There is really hardly anything in St Paul so strong 
as this or vii. 9. But if this passage stood alone, it might be ex- 
plained as a parallel to Is. lxvi. 20 of the redemption of the literal 
Israel out of all nations to be a royal priesthood. 


10. PBactrelay kal iepets. See on i. 6 for the origin of the phrase. 


Bacred[c]ovow. Authorities are nearly evenly divided between 
the present and future, and from the nature of the case authorities 
have here to be counted not weighed. Perhaps the present is to be 
preferred, as the more difficult in sense; the future could he easily 
understood of the millennial reign (xx. 4), whatever that means. If 
we accept the present, it can hardly be used for a future; every one 
must feel that ii. 22, &c. are not really parallel: rather, we may say 
that the faithful on earth are, even in their exile, kings de jure, as 
ate Me ‘when he was in the wilderness of Judah” (Ps. Ixiii. ult., 
cf. title). 


11. kal elSov. Here we might almost translate ‘in my vision,” 
pone it is no doubt implied that he saw the Angels whose voice he 
eard. 


Kikdw. We cannot tell if they formed a complete circle round the 
Throne, or a semicircle between it and the Seer, or a semicircle on the 
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side away from him. But though we cannot answer these questions, 
it is worth while to ask them: for it is plain that St John did see a 
definite picture. 


pupiddes pupiddev. Lit. “myriads of myriads,” the Greek (and He- 
brew) language having a single word for the number 10,000: so that 
the effect is asif we should say ‘‘millions of millions and thousands of 
thousands” (in Gen. xxiv. 60 words equivalent to these are translated 
“thousands of millions”). In Dan. vii. 10 the order is the reverse, 
“thousand thousands...and ten thousand times ten thousand,” with 
the obvious motive of a climax: here the effect is, ‘‘ there were hun- 
dreds of millions massed together, and if you counted those in the 
mass, the numbers you would leave over would be millions still.” 
The passage in Daniel is also imitated in Enoch xiy. 24, xl. 1. 


12. éyovtes. The nominative would have been the correct con- 
struction if the number of the angels could have been expressed by a 
masculine adjective, and is still more natural than the genitive. 

dévov...AaBetv. See on iy. 11. Here (referring to Heb. i. 2) we 
might paraphrase: ‘‘ The Son is worthy to enter on His Heritage.” . 
The Kingdom of the Son of David increases without end, Is. ix. 7. 

tv Svvapiy «.7.A. Perhaps the single article may be intended 
to mark that all the seven members of the gift are inseparable. 

13. mdav«tiopa. Cf. Phil. ii. 10, 11. 

tmrokarw ts ys. See onv. 3. It seems harsh to understand the 
words of an unwilling cooperation of the devils in glorifying God and 
His Son, besides that Jude 6 seems hardly to prove that all fallen 
spirits are yet confined ‘‘under the earth”: Matt. viii. 29 compared 
with Luke viii. 31, not to mention the ‘“‘ Wars in Heaven” xii. 7, 9, 
suggests the contrary. It is more possible to suppose the dead, even 
the holy dead, to be described as ‘“‘under the earth,” Ps. xxii. 29. 
In Enoch lxii. we have a hymn, somewhat resembling those of this 
Book, actually sung by the souls of the lost—apparently in the inter- 
vals of their suffering. The souls of the Martyrs appear from this 
Book to be in Heaven, vi. 9 sqq.: but we cannot be sure that this is 
true of all the faithful, and it is not certain that a disembodied soul 
can be said, except figuratively, to be in any place at all: so that the 
place where their bodies lie is perhaps the only place where the dead 
can properly be said to be. 

ert THs Paddoons. This, like émi ris ys, includes both human and 
animal life: the former is the explanation of Aéyovras in the mas- 
culine just below. 

a e@Aoyla «.7.A. The article is repeated with each noun inten- 
tionally, Whatever power and riches..., whatever blessing and 
honour... the world contains, all belong of right to Him. Watts’ 
“Blessings more than we can give” is a perfectly legitimate de- 
velopment of the sense. 

14. Kal ot mpecBirepor trecav Kal mporekivnray. The brevity 
of the phrase, imitating their silent adoration, is really grander than 
the complete sentence of the Received Text, 

F2 
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CHAPTER VI. 


1. eiSov. Primas. omits. 

Aéyovtos ds dovr Bpovrys. A reads ws ¢. B. Aéyorros; Primas. 
omits ws g. B.; N reads AeydvTwv ws poviy B.; Text. Rec. with P 1 
héyorTos ws pwris B. 

1,2. &xov. Kal elSov, kai i600. NB, and Latin read epxov kal ie, 
kai ldo; hence Text, Rec. reads épxou cal Bdére from Vg. 

2. veov. A arm, read 6 wxwy (arm. omitting the following kai). 

kal tva vuxtioyg. NS reads cal évicnoev; Primas, Ht exiit wt vinceret 
et victor exitt. 

3. &pxov. Text. Rec. adds cal Bdére; N kal de; Latt. et vide. 

4, kal éndQev. WS reads kal idov, cal (dod p\Oev. 

€560y atta. N°A omit air@. 

oddgovet with AC 36; Text, Rec. reads cpdiwow with NB,P 1 &e. 

5. @pxov with ACP; Text. Rec. cal Bdére; NB, cal toe; Latt. 
et vide. 

kal elSov, kal iSov. B, omits cal eldov; Primas. omits xa ldov. 

7. &pxov with ACP; Text. Rec. adds cal B\ére with NB, (kal 
le) and Latt.; B, and several MSS. of Vg. omit Kal eldov, and 
Primas. xal ido), in vw. 8, 

8. yKodovde per attod. Origen quotes this as if he read 6 @dvaros, 
Kal 0 Gdns dkoAovle? ators. 

€568y adtois. B, &c. read é5. aro. 

imo tov Onp. A reads 7d réraprov Twy Onpiwy. 

9. Tdv éohaypévoy. Clem. reads peuaprupnxdtay; Hipp. ray me- 
medektop.évw, as XX. 4, NP 1 read trav dvOpeérwv tay eo. 

Sua. TOV Adyov Tod Oeod, Kal Sid Try apr. jv ex. Hipp. reads dud 7d 
dvoua Inoos ; Cyp. Primas. propter verbum Dei et martyrium swum. 

10. &kpatav dovy peyddy, Aéyovres. Hipp. reads kal éBdnoay kal 
eirov mpos Tov Oedr. 


11. €860n avrots Exdor oro} Aevky. Hipp. reads €660ncav avrots 
arodal Aevxal, and so Vg.; Primas. datae sunt eis singulis stolae albae 
(omitting the rest of the verse which Cyp. recognises); B, omits. 
€KdOTW. 

dvatravowvrar, Hipp. reads mepipelywow. 

TAnpdcworv. Hipp. adds riv wapr. airay; AC read tAnpwOGow. 

Kal of dScAgol adtoy. Hipp. omits these words. 


12. Kal ceopos with NB,CP 1 and early Vg.*; Text. Rec. reads. 
kal idod cecouds With A and late Vg. 


péyas éyévero with NB,CP ; A reads éyévero péyas. 
éyévero pédas with ACP; Tisch. reads uédas éyévero with NB. 
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6An. Text. Rec. omits with P 1. 

13. tov odpavod. Primas. omits; A reads rod Oeod. 

BddAe. Tisch. reads Bdd\dovea with & and many cursives, 

14. vyoos. WN reads Bouvds, 

exw Oncav. N* reads éxiynoay; A dmexelyynoar. 

15. kal of xtAlapxot, Kal of mAovctor, Kal of icxupol. Cop. omits 


kal of xiAlapxor; A omits the first cal; 1 36 read Kal of mAovoro Kal 
oi xAX.; 1 36 aeth. omit cal ol icxupol. 


17. av’ray with NC syr. vg. Text. Rec. Lach. Weiss. read ad’rod 
with AB,P. 


Tue OPENING OF THE SEVEN SEALS, 


Cu. VI. 1, 2. THe First Sran, 


1. plav & tav extra odpaylSov. It is noteworthy that in this 
first Vision we have ‘‘one,”’ not ‘‘the first,” as in the Visions of the 
“Trumpets”? and “Vials.” jla,in the New Testament, does stand 
for the first day of the week with and without the article, and with 
the article in ix. 12 it certainly seems to stand for the first Woe. 


évos ek Tov Terodpwv. Presumably the Lion, as the other voices 
are described as those of the second, third, and fourth. But the 
voice like thunder, ef. x. 8, does not refer to the lion’s roaring: no 
doubt the other three voices were as loud. 

4s devin Bpovrns. These words have no precise construction; it 
is to be supposed that the first term of the comparison is left to be 
imagined from )éyovTos. 

épxov. See critical note. xal ide is almost certainly spurious and 
is not even a correct gloss, If the Seer needed to be bidden draw 
nigh (which he does not) the word would probably be depo as in 
xvii. 1, xxi. 9, and certainly he would only be bidden once, It would 
be less impossible to suppose, comparing xxii. 17, 20, that the 
cry is addressed to the Lord Jesus. His creatures pray Him to 
come—and behold, instead of His coming immediately, there come 
those terrible precursors of His, so increasingly unlike Him. If so, 
why is He not named as in xxii. 20, though not in 17? Moreover 
the scene is in Heaven, where He is visibly present, and the seals 
have to be opened one by one. The whole meaning of the phrase 
is that each of the living creatures by turns summons one of the 
four Horsemen. 


2. 80d aos AevKds. The image of these four horses is certainly 
suggested by the vision of four chariots (with perhaps four horses in 
each, and so related to this exactly as Hzekiel’s vision of the living 
creatures to that in ch. iv.) in Zech. vi. 1—8; cf. ibid. i. 8. But 
that passage throws little light on this: it is in fact the obscurer 
of the two. Here, the colours of the four horses plainly symbolise 
triumph, slaughter, mourning, and death; we are told expressly who 
the fourth Rider is: and hardly anyone doubts that the second and 
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third represent War and Scarcity respectively. But about the first 
there is controversy. His white horse and golden crown resemble 
His Who appears in xix. 11, Whose Name is called the Word of 
God: and hence many think that this Rider is Christ, or at least 
the representative of Christ’s Kingdom. But is it possible that when 
He has come, the plagues that follow should come after Him? or 
why should the living creatures continue to cry to Him to come, 
if He be come already? It would be more credible, that the first 
Rider is a false Christ, just as Matt. xxiv. 5 precedes vv. 6,7. But 
on the whole it seems more reasonable to suppose that all four 
Riders symbolise the woes before Christ’s coming foretold in the two 
latter verses: and that the first is the spirit of Conquest:—the de- 
scription is like that in ch. xix., because there Christ is described as 
a Conqueror, and here we have a Conqueror who is nothing more. 
Then what is the difference between the first and the second Rider ? 
Conquest is necessarily painful—it may be unjust and cruel, but 
it may be beneficent even to the conquered: at least it is not neces- 
sarily demoralising to the conquerors, as war becomes when it sinks 
from conquest into mere mutual slaughter. This Rider has a bow, 
that a sword, which may mean more than a contrast between the 
national weapons of the East and the West: the first is prepared to 
fight, and slay if necessary, but he will do so without passion or 
cruelty—just as it is commonly observed, that fire-arms have tended 
to make war less brutal, by removing the soldiers from the excitement 
of a personal struggle. 


éxov is a predicate, though devxés is an epithet. 


€560n aito. Here, as in ver. 4, we may ask, does the Rider re- 
eeive the gift for the first time after his appearance to the Seer? 
This is not necessary here or in Dan. vii. 4, 6, 14, 27, which no doubt 
suggested the phrase: it is safer to say that the gift is an event 
of the Vision than that the Seer actually sees it given; in Dan. vii. 
4 this would be impossible. Any way, the crown, see on ii. 10, iii. 
11, is rather an earnest of future dominion than a guerdon of past 
achievements. 


ééndOev. If this stood alone we should suppose that the Rider 
departed out of the field of vision—perhaps out of Heaven—to carry 
his conquests over the earth. Most commentators assume that 
é&p\Oev changes its sense with its place: if not, both Riders come 
forth from a secret place behind the Throne. 


vukov, Kal tva vikroy. He makes war successfully, but his pur- 
pose is the securing the victory, not the excitement of battle and 
carnage. 


3, 4. THe Szeconp Sran, 
4. @860y air@: see crit. note and on ii. 7. 


tHv eipyvyv. This may mean merely ‘peace in general,” “peace 
in the abstract,” but may also stand for ‘the peace” which the con- 
quests of the previous Rider have left as their fruit. 
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tva dAdrjAouvs ohdtovoiv. This is the first instance of the future 
with wa, which illiterate ‘“‘barbarians” would think as natural as the 
future with érws. The MSS. are never unanimous: the editors are 
by no means always unanimous, nor is it possible, on the hypothesis 
that the writer conforms fitfully to the common construction, ever to 
be quite sure whether the MSS. which zepresent the “regular” or the 
“irregular” construction are right. No MS, has the “irregular” con- 
struction in all the places where it commends itself to a majority 
of editors. Moreover most of the forms which mark the future or 
the subjunctive are liable to be confounded with one another. A 
possible theory is that in this Book tva with the future indicative 
corresponds to wva with the subjunctive in ordinary Greek, while iva 
with the subjunctive aorist (which is much commoner than the present) 
corresponds to tva with the optative. As for the sense, some under- 
stand this of civil war exclusively: and such wars have indeed most 
of the character of war as indicated under this seal. But its full 
meaning perhaps includes all wars, so far as they are aimless blood- 
shedding, not painful steps towards human progress. Here we can 
agree almost entirely with the ‘‘continuous historical” interpreters, 
who see the fulfilment of these four seals in the reigns of the ‘‘five 
good emperors,” when Trajan carried imperial conquest to its utmost 
height; in the civil wars and mutinies during and after the age of the 
Severi; in the famines that followed; and in the general distress that 
made the Barbarian conquest possible. Only we need not regard 
their meaning as exhausted in the fifth century (much less in the 
third). We may see e.g. the contrast of the two first seals in the 
Crusades compared with the religious wars of the Reformation: in 
the conquests of the French Republic and Empire, compared with the 
Red and the White Terror, and the mutual crimes of the Holy Alliance 
and the Carbonari: even in our own country, in a comparison of the 
reigns of Edward III. and Henry V. with those of their respective 
successors, or of Elizabeth’s with Charles I.’s: while again the civil 
war of the latter was noble and fruitful compared with the Dutch war 
of his son. 


5, 6. Tae Turrp Sz. 


5. {vydv. What follows proves that scarcity rather than op- 
pression is symbolised. The sense is, that mankind shall be placed 
on limited rations of bread, like the people in a besieged city; as 
in Levit. xxvi. 26; Ezek. iv. 16. 


6. dwyvrv. One of the many voices heard throughout this book 
without anyone being defined as the speaker. 

xotvié olrov. The object of the voice is rather to define the 
extent of the scarcity than, as some say, to mitigate it. It is notice- 
able that here as in 2 Kings vii. 18 there is a simple ratio between the 
price of wheat and that of barley, which is probably due to the faet 
that they were constantly bartered for each other without the inter- 
vention of money. ‘The proportion varied in different famines. 
Joshua the Stylite says that in a famine at Hdessa 500 a.p. 4 modit 
of wheat were sold for a dinar, and six modii of barley for the same. 
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So too Barhebraeus says that in a famine in Bagdad a.n. 373 (+983 
A.D.) wheat was exactly double the price of barley (as in Samaria), a 
cor of wheat sold for 4080 zuzas and a cor of barley for 2040 zuzas. 
A quart (or somewhat less) of corn is to be bought for a silver penny 
(about 84d.): the former was the estimated ration for an able-bodied 
man’s daily fare, the latter the daily pay of a soldier, apparently a 
liberal daily pay (see Matt. xx. 2) for a labourer. So there is not such 
a famine that the poor must starve, and the rich “give their pleasant 
things for meat to relieve the soul”: the working man can, if he 
pleases, earn the ordinary necessaries of life for himself: he may 
even procure a bare comfortless subsistence (for barley, an ordinary 
article of human food down to the time of the kings of Israel, was 
now considered as fodder for cattle) for a family, if not too numerous. 
Meanwhile, nothing is said about the fish and vegetables, which the 
plain-living man of the Mediterranean ate with his bread, as the 
plain-living Englishman eats bacon or cheese: but the comparatively 
superfluous luxuries of wine and oil are carefully protected. In 
short, we have a picture of ‘‘bad times,’ when no one need be 
absolutely without bare necessaries, and those who can afford it 
need not go without luxuries, All that we know of the age of the 
decline of the Roman Empire points to this prophecy having been 
eminently fulfilled then; but we need not go so far for fulfilments 
of it any more than of the two former: indeed this is much nearer 
Ss ue than the Grand Army and the barricades, or Waterloo and 
eterloo. 


7,8 Tue Fourtn SEAL. 


7. qYkovoa hovyv. The slight variation of phrase serves to mark 
the fourth rider off, as partly distinct in character from the rest. 
They have brought an increasing series of scourges to the earth: his 
work is utter and unmitigated woe, combining the worst features of 
theirs. 


8. yAwpds. ‘‘Livid,” lit.‘ green,” as in viii. 7, but used constantly 
of the paleness of the human face when terror-struck, or dead or 
dying. The colour is certainly symbolical, and it is not certain 
whether it here expresses a possible colour for a veal horse: it seems 
not very appropriate for the ‘‘ grisled” of Zech. vi. 3. 

érdvw avtod. For the previous riders the phrase is éx’ adrév; 
Alford remarks upon the contrast and proposes the rendering “atop 
of him,” perhaps taking it to suggest that the spectre (or skeleton 
or demon?) did not ride astride and manage his horse, but simply 
sat clumsily on his back. 


Svop.a, aiT@ 6 Odvaros. Practically a Hebraism for xéxAnra 6 Odva- 
tos, which gives rather more emphasis to the name, while maintaining 
the symmetry by leaving 6 caO#uevos in the nominative. 

6 qaSys. Personified as a demon, as in xx. 13, 14. He follows 
Death, to devour those slain by him. 


76 tétaptov THS yys- Are we to suppose that a fourth part of 
the earth is a prey to each of the four riders? that the three first 
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decimate or afflict their subjects and the last exterminates his? or 
that sword, famine, and pestilence, cut off the fourth part of men and 
deliver them to Hades? It would agree with this that a third part is 
smitten by the plagues of the first four trumpets and of the sixth. The 
difficulty of this view is that, though @dvaros in the next clause clearly 
stands for pestilence as in Ezek, xiv. 21 (LXX.), we cannot limit it 
so here: the Rider on the Pale Horse is sovereign over all four modes 
of death, though perhaps pestilence is most closely connected with 
his nature. 

&y popdala Kal év Apo kal év Oavdtw Kal tard tov Onplwy THs yis. 
God's four sore podeaneats.? Ezek. xiv. 21. sua RAL 
earth,” which have not been hinted at before, are no doubt suggested 
by the parallel: there is no reason to vary the preposition in English, 
but in Greek the instrumental Hellenistic év would be ambiguous 
= the fourth clause, as év rots @nplos might mean “among the 

easts.”’ 


9—11. Tue Firra SEAu. 


9. This series of seven visions, like the other groups of seven 
throughout the book, is divided into two parts. We have seen (ii. 7, 
29) that the messages to the seven Churches were divided into a 
group of three and one of fowr: here the first four seals are marked 
off from the last three, and similarly the four trumpets of chap. viii. 
from the three that follow in chaps. ix.—xi.: perhaps also, though 
less clearly, the vials of chap. xvi. 


trokdtw tod Ovciacrnplov. The altar, first mentioned here, was 
part of the arrangements of the heavenly Temple: see on iv. 6, 
Are we to understand that its position was that of the golden altar 
within the Holy Place (Ex. xxx. 1 sqq.)? is it in itself an altar of 
incense or of burnt offering? In viii. 3 sqq. we find incense offered 
at a heavenly golden altar, and it is not distinguished from this: 
yet it may be thought that the image here is more suitable to the 
altar of sacrifice. For at the foot of it the blood of the victims was 
poured out (Ex. xxix. 12), and the blood, we are told repeatedly, 
is the life: then is it not meant that the lives or souls (the words 
are interchangeable, as Matt. xvi. 25 sqq.) of the martyrs are poured 
out at the foot of the heavenly altar, when they sacrifice their 
lives to God? Probably it is meant: but we are not to assume 
without evidence that the altar here is different from that in chap. 
viii. Admitting that the Israelite tabernacle and Temple were copies 
of a really subsisting heavenly archetype, it is not certain that they 
were exact copies in all respects: they might have to be modified 
to suit material conditions. Just as it was impossible to have a 
real sea (see on iv. 6) in front of the earthly temple, so it may have 
been necessary to have on earth an inner and an outer Sanctuary, 
an altar before each, whereon to present the symbols of those things 
which in heayen are offered on one. This altar, like the golden altar 
of chap. viii., is évdémov rod Opdvov: the ‘‘sea” in the court of the 
earthly temple is doubtless copied from the “sea” in heaven; but 
the Temple proper does not seem yet to enter the vision; the Throne 
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is set in the court and ‘‘the train” fills it—and the gaze of the 
Seer, 


Tas puxds. The souls. There is undoubtedly adistinetion through- 
out the N.T. between the words for ‘‘soul,” the mere principle of 
natural life, and “spirit,” the immortal and heavenly part of man: see 
especially 1 Cor, xv. 44 sqq. Yet it is probably an overstatement 
of this distinction to say that these are mere lost lives, crying to 
God for vengeance like Abel’s blood (Gen. iv. 10), but different from 
the immortal souls, which have all their wants satisfied, and desiré 
the salvation, not the punishment, of their murderers. They are 
the ‘‘lives” of the slain: their being under the altar is well illus- 
trated by the ceremonial outpouring of the blood, and their cry for 
vengeance by that of the blood of Abel, but what follows in the 
next verse is surely addressed to the inmost souls of the a not 
to impersonal abstract “lives.” 


tov éopaypévwv. As the four former seals correspond to Matt. 
xxiv. 6—8, so this to ibid. 9. In Enoch xl. 5, a voice (that of ‘him 
who presides over every suffering and every wound of the sons of 
men, the holy Raphael,” ib. 9) is heard ‘‘blessing the elect One, and 
the elect who are crucified on account of the Lord of spirits.” There 
is a passage more like this in sense in the same book, xlvii. 2, 
“In that day shall the holy ones assemble who dwell above the 
heavens, and with united voice petition, supplicate, praise, laud, 
and bless the name of the Lord of spirits, on account of the blood 
of the righteous which has been shed, that the prayer of the righteous 
may not be intermitted before the Lord of spirits; that for them He 
would execute judgement, and that His patience may not endure for 
ever.” 


81d. TOV Adyov Tod Bcod, Kal Sid trv paptuplay. i. 9, xx. 4, 


jv elxov. Cf. xii. 17, fin. where the word rendered “held” here 
in A.V. is more simply translated ‘‘have.” Some argue from the 
name of Jesus not being used here, as in the three places referred 
to, for describing their testimony, that these are. Old Testament 
martyrs, like those in Heb. xi. ad fin. But surely their blood was 
very amply avenged, and very speedily: of the three great perse- 
cutors, Jezebel and Antiochus perished miserably, and Manasseh 
suffered equal misery, though he repented in time to receive some 
alleviation of it, We have, however, a Jewish parallel to the thought 
of this passage in Enoch xxii. 5 sqq., where Enoch hears in heaven 
the accusing cry of the spirit (ved4a—not, as in Genesis, the blood) 
of Abel. 


10. @ws mote. Ps. xciv. (xciii. LXX.) 3 ws mére duaprwrol Kipie, 
€ws bre dwapTwrol KavxXHToVTaL ; 


6 Seomdtys. Not the ordinary word of reverence applied to God, 
but one meaning (as we say) “lord and master.” It is used of God 
in Luke ii. 29; Acts iv. 24, and of Christ in Jude 4 (according to 
the right reading and probable translation); 2 Pet. ii. 1. Perhaps, 
as the usual word ‘‘Lord” in the N.'T. and other Hellenistic writings 
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stands for the Name Jehovah, so this is used where the sense ‘‘ Lord” 
is really meant, i.e. it answers to the name Adonai, which the Jews 
pronounced instead of the Unutterable Name, and which Symeon 
and the Apostolic Church no doubt used in their thanksgivings, 
The use of the word after the Incarnation, and especially after the 
Ascension, shews that it is no argument for these Martyrs being only 
Jews—as though it proved a servile rather than filial spirit, as some 
have imagined: at most, it only proves Jewish habits of expression, 
and it needs no proof that such prevail throughout this Book. : 


ov Kplves kal exSixets. It has been argued again from this, that 
the temper of the Martyrs’ souls is less than Christian. But however 
right it may be to contrast 2 Chr. xxiv. 22 with Acts vii. 60, no one 
can surely imagine that the spirit of this passage is a selfish desire 
for personal vengeance. As we meet with the germ of the thought 
in Ps. xciv. 3, so we have a developement of it, substantially identical 
with this, from the mouth of Christ Himself, Luke xviii. 2—8. Faith 
looks on evil with a hatred like God’s own—shares God’s will that 
it shall not triumph and trusts in God that it will not: but without 
sharing the depth of God’s counsels, Who knows best how and when 
to overthrow it. Therefore the Church on earth (the probable mean- 
ing of the Widow) and the Saints in heaven cry alike to God to 
execute His own purpose, and bring the reign of evil to an end—and 
He does not yet, but He surely will. 


11. 860 adtots éxcdotw otody even. The singular cro} and 
the emphatic though irregular apposition avrots éxdorw bring out 
more fully than the old text, that the white robe is an individual, 
not a common blessing. It serves to mark them both as innocent 
and as conquerors: what it is is better felt than said. We see that 
the “souls” appeared in some visible form, like enough to bodies to 
wear garments: one of the considerations against regarding them 
as abstractions, not personal beings. There can hardly be any doubt 
that this verse (cf. iii. 4, 5) represents a portion of the reward given 
by God to His Saints, and if so, evidently such a portion of their 
reward as they receive in the interval before the Judgement. In 
Ascensio Isaiae ix. 7—18 there is a close and curious parallel. Isaiah 
in the seventh heaven sees all the righteous from the days of Adam, 
holy Abel and all the righteous, Enoch and all his company already 
stripped of the garment of flesh and arrayed in the garment of 
heaven (plainly the spiritual body). These see their thrones but do 
not sit on them, and their crowns but do not wear them. Tho 
angel tells Isaiah they have to wait for the Incarnation and Ascen- 
sion, when the Lord will bring many other righteous with Him who 
have not received their garments yet; then these too shall receive 
garments, crowns, and thrones. But whether all the elect are in 
the same position as the Martyrs, or whether we have here described 
a special privilege granted to them only, is more doubtful; the preva- 
lent belief of Christendom has been, that Martyrs and the like more 
excellent Saints have, in this intermediate state, a privilege above 
all the other justified ones. 
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éppé0n avrots. From the nature of the case, their cry and the 
answer to it had to be heard by St John successively. But doubtless 
in fact they are contemporaneous: the Saints at once share God’s 
desire for the triumph of righteousness over sin, and rest in God’s 
assurance that it is for good reason that triumph is delayed. 


tva dvaratowvra.. Almost as if they were bidden to ‘turn again 
to their rest” Ps. exvi. 7. They were at rest already when God’s 
judgements came abroad; then they cry out to Him to finish His 
work and cut it short in righteousness. This rest, if like the rest 
of the dead who die in the Lord xiv. 13, is more than the mere 
rest of the grave (Job iii. 17-19) and certainly does not imply 
that they are to be unconscious or as it were asleep. 


éru xpdvoy pikpov. Yet to Stephen and his companions it is not 
less than 1850 years: and though the Old Testament Martyrs be not 
exclusively meant, they are no doubt included. But notice that it 
is contemplated that there will be an interval between the Martyrs 
of the Primitive Church and those of the last days. 


TrAnpdowow. If the reading be right, we must supply after ‘‘should 
have fulfilled” ‘their course’ (Acts xiii. 25), or ‘their work,’ or ‘ their 
number,’ as St Hippolytus quotes this passage in the fourth book of 
his commentary on Daniel. 


Kal ot cvySovAor attay Kal ot ddeAhol avtav. It would be possible 
to construe the words ‘‘both their fellowservants and their brethren,” 
as though two classes were spoken of. In xix. 10, xxii. 9, where 
we get the same words coupled, though in another construction, it 
may be thought that St John is called a brother of Martyrs and 
Prophets in a special sense. It would therefore be possible to dis- 
tinguish the two classes, “their fellowservants (viz. all their true 
fellow-believers), and their brethren which should be killed as they 
were.” But it is much simpler to translate as the A.V., making both 
nouns antecedents to the clause that follows. 


®s kal avrol is a shade more emphatic than ws a’rof would have 
been. Both terms in the comparison are to correspond exactly. The 
Martyrs of the last days are to be like those of the first, Martyrs 
in the strictest sense—Christians slain because they hold the Christian 
faith, and will not renounce it. Such Martyrs there have been, no 
doubt, in the interval between the great ages of persecution under 
the Roman emperors and under Antichrist, e.g. in the Mohammedan 
conquests, in the age of the conversion of central Europe, in Japan 
in the seventeenth century, and in Madagascar, China, New Zealand, 
and Zululand in our own time. It is likely enough also that martyrs 
to charity—men like St Telemachus and St Philip of Moscow, Abp 
Affré and Bp Patteson—have their portion with the perfect martyrs 
to faith: in some cases, as in the last, it is hard to draw a line 
between the two: any way, those who suffer for righteousness sake 
suffer for Christ, as St Anselm said when Lanfrane wished to deny 
the honours of a martyr to St Alphege. But to suffer for conscience 
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sake, however noble, is not necessarily quite the same thing: and 
it is hardly right to claim the name of martyr for the victims— 
certainly not for the victims on one side only—in the fratricidal con- 
tests of Christians. ‘‘The Lord knoweth them that are His”; He 
knows whether Becket or Huss, More or Latimer, Charles I. or 
Margaret Wilson, had most of the Martyr’s spirit: we had better 
not anticipate His judgement whether any or all of them are worthy 
of the Martyr’s white robe. 


12—17. Tue Sixra Sar. 


12. ceopos péyas. Harthquakes follow wars and famines, in Matt. 
xxly. 7, as the earlier signs of the approach of Christ’s Coming. But 
here it is coupled with the darkening of the sun and fall of the stars 
which, ibid. 29, precede His Coming immediately: whence Alford 
says, that here it is more than the earth that quakes—that it is a 
fulfilment of Hag. ii. 6, 7, cf. Heb. xii. 26 sqq. 


pédas ws odkkos. Is. 1. 3 évdvcw Tov otpavdy cKxéros Kal ds od&KKOP 
Ojnow 76 TepiBddaoy abTod. 

q oeArvy Ody éyévero. The moon wholly became, or, perhaps the 
whole [i.e. full] moon became. 


as aipa. From Joel ii, 31 6 Hdvos weractpadjcera eis oxdros Kal- 
7 geAnvyn cis aiua, The image, no doubt, is suggested by the pheno- 
mena of natural total eclipses, when the sun disappears entirely, 
but the moon, though ceasing to be luminous, does not in general 
become invisible, but assumes a dull reddish colour. Perhaps the 
“blood and fire and pillars of smoke” of the preceding verse of 
Joel stand in similar relations to the natural phenomena of the aurora 
borealis. We are told of ‘‘signs in the Heaven”’ before the fall of 
Jerusalem which, if natural, must be assigned to this last cause, 
and in any case may be regarded as partial fulfilments of these 
prophecies, and types of their final fulfilment. See Jos. B. J. v1. 
Ne ope thes Ishin? Ne oetbl, ab, 


13. ot dorépes Tod ovpayod. Here we return to the Prophecy of 
the Mount of Olives, Matt. xxiv. 29. 

as cvxy. It is curious that a “parable of the fig-tree’”’ follows in 
Matt. xxiv. 32, immediately after the ‘‘fall of the stars.” But this 
image is taken, not from our Lord’s prophecy l.c., but from Is. 
xxxiv. 4 (the Hebrew, not LXX.). The dduvvOos ‘untimely fig” 
(whence Bethphage) is the fig which, having formed too late to 
ripen in the autumn, hangs through the winter, but almost always 
drops off before the sap begins to rise in spring, so as not to come 
to maturity. See Comm. on Matt. xxi. 19 and parallels. 


14. amexwplobn. A.V. departed, i.e. parted asunder. The verb 
depart was so used (only in a transitive sense) in the Marriage Service 
until the last revision of the Prayer Book, “till death us depart,” 
ie, “till death part us.” Here we still have a reference to Is. xxxiv. 4. 
The word for ‘‘scroll” is the same as that rendered ‘‘book” in 
¢. v. &. 
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Tav Spos kal vaoos. Cf. xvi. 20. There the convulsion is greater 
than here: and even there it does not imply quite so much as xx, 11— 
a fact to be remembered in the interpretation of this passage. 


15. xAlapxor. The word means lit. “captains of thousands,” 
and was in St John’s time the recognised equivalent (as e.g. Acts 
xxi, 31, &c.) for the tribunus of the Roman army. Probably St 
John is thinking of Is. iii. 2, 3. 

els ta omrjAaa. Is, ii. 19, 21. 

16. Kaldéyouow. The present after éxpuyay suggests that éxpupar 
like cal éredéoOn x. 7 is an Hebraistic equivalent to the future. 

tots dpecwv. Hos. x. 8: adopted by our Lord, Luke xxiii, 30. 
In that passage, it is entirely natural to understand Him to refer 
to the destruction of Jerusalem only: and therefore, though we are 
not meant to suppose that everything revealed further on in the 
Book comes between the Sixth Seal and the End, it does not seem 
necessary to understand this vision as implying that the Last Judge- 
ment is immediately to come. A judgement of the Lord has now 
been prepared for, by all the signs that He foretold of it: His 
disciples, no doubt, will ‘‘look up and lift up their heads,” while 
the world which does not ‘‘love His appearing” is terrified. And 
we see in the next chapter that the faith of those is not untewarded: 
but the dread of these is not immediately realised. In fact, the 
last ‘‘Day of the Lord” will come ‘‘when they shall say, ‘Peace and 
safety’” (1 Thess. v. 3)—not therefore, apparently, preceded by 
terrors like those among the ungodly, but rather by an unbelief 
(not so uncommon now) that has outlived such alarms, and asks, 
‘*Where is the promise of His Coming? for since the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning of the 
creation.” 

ard mpocdirov tod Kanpévov. All judgement is committed to 
the Son, John y. 22, but this does not exclude the special presence 
and Revelation of the Father in the final manifestation of the 
Divine Righteousness. See Matt. xvi. 27 and parallels, which are 
to be taken into account in the interpretation of Tit. ii. 13, and of 
chap. xxii. in this Book. 

amo THs 6pyjs Tod dpvlov. It is scarcely necessary to point out 
the paradoxical character of the words and their deep significance. 
The phrase is unique; if a’rod be read in the next verse it cannot 
refer, as it would in ordinary Greek, to rod dpvlov. The great day 
of His wrath is something familiar and known. 


17. 7AQev | pépa H peydAyn. So the world has thought in every 
great social convulsion, since they have learnt so far to believe the 
Gospel, as to confess that such a day is coming. The thought hag 
led men to repentance or to despair, as they were worthy of one 
or other: but, since the world has so often thought wrongly that 
the Day has come, it does not follow that, when this Book tells us 
that the world thinks it has come, we must suppose the world to be 
right. 

als Sivatar oraOqvar; Cf. Mal. iii, 2. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


1. éml tis yas, pate ert THs Oaddoons, pyre él wav SévSpov with 
NP1. A reads pjre em Oadrdoons pire éxi dévdpov; Naber proposes to 
read pyre ér. Oar. ujre emt dvidpov, which would be plausible but for 
the fact that dvvdpos-(Job xxx. 3, Is. xxxv. 7, xli. 19, Matt. xii. 43) 
means not ‘dry land’ but ‘wilderness’: hence if dévdpov be a corrup- 
tion of dvvdpov, the latter must be a gloss on éypas due to a conflation 
older than all versions of éml @an....émi Enpas (cf. Matt. xxii. 15) and 
éml THs yhs...€ml THs Oad.; Lach. and Treg. and Weiss. read ért zt 
with B,C against the general style of this Book. 

5. 8dSexa xirudSes eohpayiopévor. The uncials repeat éopp. at 
the beginning and end. Primas. only has it at the beginning, aeth. 
only at end; 1 in the first three places and the last; Text. Rec. 
everywhere with Vg. and arm. 

Idd. S omits this tribe; several cursives seem to have turned 
it into Aay. 1 has 6a6 (=Aaveld). 

6. Movacoy. If written Mav. this might be a corruption of Ady. 
Origen remarks on the omission of Dan; so the Coptic version, which 
has Dan instead of Manasse, cannot have preserved a continuous 
tradition. 

7. Yupedyv. NS omits this tribe, cf. Deut. xxxiii. 6, 7. 

9. KaliSov. A and Latins omit these words; C omits ldov. 

OxAos Todds. A and Latins read dx\ov rodvy ; Methodius reads kal 
eldov amd mdons yAwTTyns Kal pudys Kal mavrds €Ovovs mAHOOS Todd, 6 
apiOujnoar avTd ovdels HOWwarTo. 

éotares with NAP; éorGras B,, éordrwv C. 

meptBeBAnpéevovs. Text. Rec. reads mepiBeBdyuévor with N°P 1 and 

atins. 

golvuxes. Tisch. reads dolvixas with N*B,. 

10. 1@ ed ypav. A reads rob Geod Hudr. 

+@ dpvlw. N° reads rod dpylov; 7@ KaOnuévw is omitted by N*; 1 
has 7@ xad. él 7. Op. Oeqg nusv. Were the two oldest readings rod 
Ocod huay Kal Tod dpviov, and 7@ kad. éml TH Opbvw kal T@ dpvlyw? 

14, Kvpié pov. Text. Rec. omits nov with A 1. 

érduvay tas gToAds avTay Kal éX\edKavay avtds. Primas. omits 
érduvay (stolas suas candidas fecerunt); B, omits adrds. 


17. ftwys. Text. Rec. dos with 1. 


The two Visions in this Chapter, 1—8, 9—17, each introduced by 
the same phrase ‘After this,” seem to belong (the former perhaps 
does belong) to the interval between the openings of the Sixth Seal 
and the Seventh, and so to extend this interval very considerably 
beyond the others, Both are really episodical. 
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Cx, VIE, ~1—2: 
Tue Vision or tHE Four ANGELS oF THE Four WINDS. 


1. tércapas dyyédous. Presumably the Angels of the four winds, 
as we have other elemental Angels in xiv. 18, xvi. 5. Cf. Ps. civ. 
(ciii.) 4, 6 mody robs dyyéXous adrod mvevpara. 

éml tas téccapas ywvlas THs ys. Probably the four cardinal 
points, the extreme north, south, east, and west of it. It is hardly 
likely that the ‘‘four winds of the earth’’ should be conceived as 
NE., SW., SE., and NW.: in the climate of the Levant, there would 
not betas much physical truth in such a classification as in our own, 
and the usage of nomenclature, in Greek and still more in Hebrew, 
proves that the four winds are N., E.,8., W. We therefore cannot 
argue from the ‘four corners” that St John conceives the earth 
is a rectangle—for it would be most unnatural to conceive it as set 
corner-wise: in Jer. xlix. 36 the four winds blow from the four dxpa 
of heaven. But it appears that the machinery, so to speak, 
throughout the vision does imply that the earth is conceived as 
a plane. St John is in Heaven, and is able to look down (or even 
to go down) to the earth, which he sees spread beneath him like a 
map, from HKuphrates to Rome and very likely further. We have 
somewhat similar language in Enoch xviii. 2, 3, kal rov lOov idov 
THs yovias THs yns* ov Tovs Tecoapous aveuous THY yhv BacTdfovras Kal 
TO oTEpéwpa Tod ovpavod. But St John does not, like Pseudo-Enoch, 
put forward his imagery as absolute physical truth. 


tv pr) mvén aveos. Hvery one will remember Keble’s beautiful 
illustration of this image, by the natural phenomenon of the ‘All 
Saints’ Summer.” But the next v. shews that it is by the Angels’ 
action that the winds blow, as well as that they are restrained from 
blowing: we are not to conceive the winds (as in Od. x., Aen. 1.) as 
wild expansive forces, that will blow if not mechanically confined. 


2. dvaBatvovra. Probably the Heaven from which St John looks 
down on the earth formed a vault over it, or at least rested on walls 
surrounding the earth; cf. Enoch xviii. 5, iSov mépara ts ys 7d 
oTnptyua Tod ovpavod. ‘This Angel, then, mounted up the eastern side 
of this vault or circling wall (probably flying up, just outside it), till 
he was high enough to see and to be heard by all the four Angels, 
even the one on the extreme western side of the earth. 


txovta odpaytia. Perhaps this marks this Angel as one specially 
favoured and trusted: see Gen. xli. 42; Esth. iii. 10, viii. 2. But 
there seems no good reason for the notion, popular in modern times, 
that this Angel, or any other, is to be taken as representative of 
Christ. He appears, when He does appear, either in His own person, 
or under a symbol that is obviously symbolic: it would be out of 
harmony with the scope of this Book, and indeed with New Tes. 
tament theology generally, to obscure the distinction between Him 
and created Angels. The words ‘‘our God” in the next v. mark 
this Angel as a fellow-servant both of the other four, and of the 
elect on carth. It is far better to illustrate this vision by Matt. 
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xxiv. 31, as we have seen the earlier images of that chapter reproduced 
under the former seals. This Angel’s office, however, is the marking, 
not the gathering of the elect; he represents and effectuates God’s 
love in its individual, not in its comprehensive aspect. 


ots €8660n adrois. Cf. iii. 8. 


addixjoat, by loosing the four winds—for something far beyond 
common storms. No parallel is yet known to this sign of the end: 
a Great Tribulation” certainly begins when the four winds are 
oosed. 


3. dxpt cppaylrwpev. The object of the sealing is twofold: (1) 
to mark them as God’s own, beyond the risk of loss; we may almost 
certainly infer, from this chapter compared with xiv. 1, that the 
inscription of the seal is the Name of God and of the Lamb; and 
(2) to mark them as to be saved from the judgements that the other 
angels are to execute upon the world. Hence we are to compare 
this sealing, on the one hand with the mark (a less careful and 
indelible one than here—a cross marked with ink, not a name 
stamped with a seal) set on the protesting remnant in Hzek. ix. 4, 6 
(R.V.): on the other hand, with 2 Tim. ii. 19; Eph. i. 13, iv. 30. 
It is scarcely likely indeed that St John refers consciously to these 
passages in St Paul, but it is likely that the image of the seal was 
the common property of the Apostolic Church; 7 cd¢payis was 
certainly an early name for Baptism, e.g. Hermas Sim. ix. 16 4 
sppayls oy 7d tdwp éorly, and passim; later it was applied especially 
to that part of the rite, which, when detached from Baptism, was 
known in the West as Confirmation. 


4-8. Tur Seauine or tHE 144,000. 


4. éxatov TeroepdKovTa Técoapes xLAtddes. As there are twelve 
tribes, so in each tribe there are to be twelve thousands: possibly with 
a reminiscence of the primitive political and military organisation, 
when a ‘“‘thousand” was a recognised subdivision of a tribe. See 
Judges vi. 15; Mic. v. 2. Any way, we are probably to understand 
that each portion of Israel is a miniature likeness of the whole, 

&k mdons pudys viav Icpayd. It is one of the most controverted 
of the minor questions of interpretation of this Book, whether Israel 
is here to be understood in the literal or the spiritual sense. This 
vision of a certain number of Israelites, and the next of an in- 
numerable multitude of all nations, are certainly correlative to each 
other: and the most obyious way of understanding them is, that 
among God’s elect there will be many faithful Israelites, and yet 
few comparatively to the number of faithful Gentiles. It certainly 
seems as if the 144,000 are to be preserved from ‘‘the great tribu- 
lation” and the great multitude converted by enduring it, Others 
however understand these 144,000, and the innumerable multitude 
of v. 9, to represent the same persons regarded in two different 
aspects, To God they are all His own poople, all duly numbered 
and organised and marshalled as His army, and everyone known 
to Him by name: on the other hand, from a human point of view 
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they belong to all nations, and are too many to be counted. Lastly, 
in xiv. 1 we hear of a company of 144,000 whom (not from their 
number only) it is natural to identify with these: and it appears that 
those represent, not the whole multitude of the elect, but a group 
specially faithful and specially favoured, even among them. It seems 
worth asking, whether the true solution be not ‘a combination of 
the first and last, whether we are to understand that Christ’s nearest 
and dearest ones still come from God’s old people, who are still 
“beloved for the fathers’ sake,” though they attain such nearness 
to Him, not by virtue of their descent, but by graces of the same 
kind as sanctify Gentile saints also. _ 


5—8. éodpayiopevor. It is a question whether there is any prin- 
ciple in the order of the names. Judah is no doubt named first, as 
the tribe of David and of the Son of David: then Reuben as the eldest 
son of Israel, while Joseph and Benjamin, the two youngest, come last. 
Gad and Asher, Simeon and Levi, Issachar and Zebulun are also 
mentioned in pairs, according to their parentage and the order of 
their births: but the pairs themselves are not grouped either in order 
of age or of the dignity of the mother, It is curious, and has never 
been really satisfactorily accounted for, that while we have Joseph 
given under that name, instead of Ephraim, we have Manasseh men- 
tioned coordinately as one of the twelve tribes: room being made 
for him, not as in many O.T. enumerations, by the omission of Levi, 
who had no part nor inheritance with his brethren, but by the omission 
of Dan, about which copyists evidently hesitated. (In Ezek. xlviii. 
8, 4 Asher, Naphtali, Manasseh, succeed each other as here.) Num. 
xiii, 11 is some sort of analogy for the name of Joseph being appro- 
priated to one of the two tribes descended from him: for the omission 
of Dan, the nearest analogy is the omission of Simeon in the blessing 
of Moses, Deut. xxxiii. The traditional view is, that Dan is omitted 
because Antichrist will come of that tribe: but the grounds for. that 
opinion are very slight; it rests mainly on this omission itself, for 
no one would naturally understand Gen. xlix. 17 as implying that 
Dan would be an evil power. Others have suggested that Dan is 
omitted because they early fell into idolatry (Jud. xviii.); but all 
Israel fell into worse idolatry, sooner or later: others again imagine 
that this tribe had been long extinct, because it is omitted in the 
enumeration of the tribes in the early chapters of Chronicles: but 
Zebulun is also omitted there, though both tribes were powerful in 
David’s time, 1 Chr. xii. 33, 35. The case is not quite parallel 
where, in xxi. 12, 14, we have only room for the names of twelve 
tribes and twelve apostles: it will follow from Ezek. xlviii. 31—34 
that Dan is there included, and that Joseph only counts as one: and 
though either the name of St Paul or St Matthias (probably the 
former) must be omitted to keep the number of the apostles down 
to twelve, yet the omission_is not pointed or express. We have no 
occasion to ask there why St Paul is omitted, while here we cannot 
help asking why Dan is; probably there is a reason, but we had. 
better confess we do not know it. 
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9—17. Tue Praise or tHE GREAT MULTITUDE OF THE 
REDEEMED. 


9. pera ratra. The “great tribulation” itself is designedly not 
shown in the vision: ‘‘of that day and that hour knoweth no man, 
no not the angels in heaven.” It is not too much to say that the 
description of the terrors which herald its approach taxes human 
powers to their limits; it was the most the Seer or the Church could 
receive, more would have weakened the impression. Instead of 
describing a picture of the Great Tribulation we have the pause, in 
which the inner circle of the elect is. sealed for safety, and the world 
forgets its fears; and then comes a glimpse of the bliss without end. 


dv dpiOunoat avtov. iii. 8, 
éx tavtos eOvous kal muddy kal Aady kal yAwooay. Cf. v. 9n. 


éxrates is of course in apposition to dxXos rodvs, though supported 
by documents which read dyAov aonvv. 


mepBeBAnpévouvs is in apposition to the imaginary éydov which 
might haye been dependent on efdov: so is poimkas, if we take the 
accusative with Tischendorf. 


otoAds AevKas. Cf, iii. 5, vi. 11. 


~ dolvuxes. Opinions differ as to the meaning of this image, whether 
we are to compare the Pagan use of the palm-branch as a symbol 
of victory, given e.g. to winners at the public games; or the Israelite 
custom of bearing branches of palm, as of other sacred trees, at 
the Feast of Tabernacles: see Ley. xxiii. 40, and cf. St John xii. 13. 
The palm-branch occurs frequently on the coins of the Herods; and 
the palm-tree on the Roman coins commemorating JUDAEA CAPTA 
(Madden’s Jewish Coinage): and although Jewish rather than Gentile 
imagery is to be expected in this book, the former view seems on 
the whole more reasonable, as it gives a more obvious and a more 
appropriate meaning to the symbol. 


10. 1 cwrnpla. The word “salvation” has the article, so that 
perhaps the sense is, ‘‘The glory of our salvation belongs to Him,” 
If not, we must remember that ‘‘salvation” is in the Bible a positive 
conception—not only being saved from some evil, but being placed in 
a state of positive blessedness: and these words will thus be a con- 
fession that such blessedness not only is of God, but belongs by 
right to God. 


12. 1} edAoyia kal n Sdfa «.7.A. The seven words of praise have 
each the article: see on chap. v. 13. 

13. dmexp(0n. Perhaps because his question is suggested by the 
wonder of the Seer. Cf. Matt. xi. 25; Deut. xxv. 9, in both of which 
passages it is easier to see the force of the word. 


‘ 14, eonka. The perfect here is only less difficult than edAnpev 
v. 7 (where see note) because it stands alone. 


a2 
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Kiupé pov. Cf. Dan. x. 16, 17; Zech. iv. 5, 13. In the latter 
place we have, as here, the heavenly interlocator apparently assuming 
that the Seer ‘ought to understand the vision without explanation. 


ov olSas. Cf. Ezek. xxxvii. 3. 


ot épxdpevor, ‘‘which come,” i.e. which are to come, cf. 7d Onplov 
7d dvaBaivoy, xi, 7. 


THs OAtpews THS peydAns: the article is strongly emphasised. It 
probably means ‘‘the great tribulation foretold by the Lord,” St 
Matt. xxiv. 21: cf. Dan. xii, 1. For a similar use of the art. ef. 
ch. i. 7, ‘‘the clouds.” $ 


eMevkavay avtas év T@ atpart. A paradox something like that of 
vi. 16 fin. For the image, cf. perhaps i. 5 (but see note): certainly 
xxii. 14 (true text), and probably St John 1 Ep. i. 7. Heb. ix. 14, 
which is sometimes quoted, is less closely parallel: there the image 
seems to be taken from ritual rather than physical cleansing. ‘ert. 
Scorp. xii. has a curious view that the washing corresponds to bap- 
tism, and the making white to martyrdom. 


15. évdmov tod Opdvov, Perhaps in a more favoured position 
than is given to all, even among Saints: as we have similar language 
about the most favoured Angels, Matt. xviii. 10; Luke i. 19. 


. ANatpebovew avt@. The sense would be clearer if the word were 
rendered ‘‘worship”: it does not mean that they have active work 
to do for Him, but that they do what is the appropriate service 
of His Temple, though it is to be remembered that the service of 
the earthly Temple was arranged to represent the service of the 
Palace of an invisible King: His lamps were lit, His table spread, 
and the like. 


“ oxynvdce ér adrovs. Lit. “shall tabernacle over them”: in xxi. 3 
the verb is the same, but there the construction is per’ a’rév. The 
word is used in the N.T.,.and in Hellenistic writers generally, to 
express the dwelling of the Divine Presence in any of its mani- 
festations: see esp. St. John’s Gospel, i. 14. The word oxnv} was 
the more readily used in this sense because of its assonance with 
the late Hebrew word Shéchinéh for ‘‘the cloud of glory shadowing 
the Mercy-seat.” Here perhaps the thought is rather of that 
manifestation of God’s Presence than of the fuller and later Presence 
in the Incarnation. 


16,17. Taken from Is. xix. 10. We have again the solemn para- 
dox, that the Lamb is Shepherd (of course we are reminded of 
St: John x., but we ought to remember Ps. xxiii. as well, and its 

many O.T. imitations, including Is. 1.c., in all of which the Shepherd 
is the Lord God of Israel), and the men are His flock—ef. Ezek. 
xxxiv. 31, xxxvi. 37, 38. 


70 dvd pécov TOD Opdvov. See on v. 6. 


{wis thyds t8drwv.. The order of the words is very strange even 
for ie Book. The slight change in the Textus Receptus enabled 
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A.V. to preserve the order of the words, which is perhaps more 
important than the construction preserved in R.V., ‘fountains of 
waters of life,” cf. xxii. 1, G 


eEaretper 6 Oeds. From Is. xxv. 8. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1, Srav. With AC; Text. Rec. reads dre with all other documents, 

3. él tod Svoiacryplov. Lachmann and Text. Rec. read ém 7d 
Ovoracrjpiov with AP 1; Primas. reads super altarium dei here, and 
below ad aram dei auream for éml 7d 0. TO xpvootv: and in v. 5 ex 
igni arae dei for éx rod rupds Tod Ovocacryplov. The same abbreviation 
could be read @eo8 and @vc.acrnplov, which may explain cee conflation 
in the Old Latin Text. 

Oupidpara. Primas. reads supplicamenta. 

4. Ovpiapdrwy tats mpocevxais. Primas. reads supplicationum 
orationum. Soe 3 

5. Bpovral kal doval kal dorpatal. With XB: Text. Rec. reads 
gpwval Kal Bp. kai dor.; A cop, syr. read Bp. kal dor. kat puvat. 

7. 6 mparos. Text. Rec. adds dyyedos with 1 and almost all 
Latins and other Versions. 

peprypéva. With AB,. Tisch. reads weuiypyevov with XP. 

Kal To tpitoy THS yas Karexay. Text. Rec. omits with 1 cop. 

9. 0 tplrov (pr.). & adds pépos, the Latins everywhere have tertia 
pars. } 

TOV KTIOPATeV Tov év TH Valdooy, TA tx. Wuxds. Primas. reads 
piscium, but quotes from T'yc. habentium animas. Cod. flor. reads 
aniealium quae erat in mari. 

10. Kal drecev él to tplrov. Primas. cod. flor. omit cal érecev. 
Kal éml tds myyds Tov USdtwv. These words are omitted by A. 

12. twa okoricby...dpolws. Primas. cod. flor. read ut minus 
lucerent (cod. flor. ita ut tertia pars eorum obscuraretur) et dies eandem 
partem amitteret et nox similiter, Tye. read ut obscuraretur et 
ee B, reads xal 70 rplrov adrijs wh pavyn Nuepa. 

13. derod. Text. Rec. reads dyyédou with P 1 arm. 

évy pecovpavypati. Syr. reads in medio caudae cui est sanguis, and 
at xiv. 6 in caelo cum sanguine. : 

rovs karouxouvras. Text. Rec. and Lachmann read rots xaroxodow, 
with AP 1, 


Cu. VIII. 1 (3—6). Tse Srvento Szan. 


If, as some suppose, the Vision of the Angel with the Golden 
Censer is rather an introduction to the Vision of the Seven Trumpets 
than the close of the Vision of the Seven Seals, it would be matter 
for regret that v. 1 is joined with this chapter rather than with the 
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preceding, as the blowing of the Seven Trumpets can hardly be re- 
garded in any case as the sign which follows the opening of the Seal. 
Supposing that the Book with Seven Seals is rightly thought to 
contain the whole secret of the Divine Providence, it is no doubt 
at this point of the Vision that the Book is read: for it has certainly 
been read in Heaven when the little book not sealed but open 
(x. 2) is sent down to the Seer on earth. Whether or no we are 
to emphasise the contrast between PiBdlov and Bi Bdapidiov, the latter 
may very well contain all that was to be revealed through the Seer. 
And after the opening of the Sixth Seal, when terror has been carried 
to the height, everything is arranged to deepen the impression of 
suspense and awestruck hope, till the fire from the Heavenly Altar 
is cast down to earth as a sign that the earthly fulfilment of what 
has been shown in Vision in Heaven is about to begin. 


Stav. It has been suggested that as no definite sign such as 
followed the opening of the other Seals follows the opening of the 
Seventh, the Seer was as it were uncertain of the precise moment of 
the opening and so writes éray rather than 6ére. 


éyévero otyyn. All the promised signs of Christ’s Coming have been 
fulfilled—everything has, apparently, been made ready for it: and 
we expect Him to come, and the world to come to an end: but the 
series of signs concludes—not with a catastrophe but—in silence, 
The same is the case, though less markedly, after the Seventh 
Trumpet in ch. xi. 15; and in fact, similar cases occur throughout 
the Book. We have the choice between three explanations of this 
phenomenon. (I.) The preceding series of. visions does describe 
the events leading up to Christ’s Coming: when they are ended, He, 
does come, but His Coming itself is not described. Here, it is 
passed over in silence, or only symbolised by the opening of the 
seventh seal: the half-hour’s silence is, as St Victorinus grandly 
says, “‘initium quietis aeternae.” (II.) The previous series of visions 
describes events preparatory, indeed, to Christ’s Coming, but not 
leading directly up to it: the events symbolised by these visions 
have been fulfilled, but those of the rest of the Book must be fulfilled 
also, before He really comes. (III.) These visions represent, on a. 
smaller scale, the preparations for Christ’s final Coming and Judge-. 
ment: but they do not wait for their fulfilment till then, but have. 
their proportionate fulfilment in any anticipatory judgement which 
He executes on one nation or generation. The similar series of 
visions which follow are therefore not parallel with this, but suc- 
cessive: again and again God executes His Judgements, foreshadowing 
the last Judgement of all, and leading men to expect it: and at last 
He will execute that also. The last view is the one generally taken’ 
in these notes > see Introduction, p. lv. 


Cu. VIII. 2, 6—XI.19. Tue Seven Trumeets. 


2. of évimiov Tod Veod Erjkacww. cor/Kaow is in its natural place, 
in ordinary Greek; in this Book we should expect to find it, if at all, 
before évmtov Tod Peod: of évwmov Tod Oeod without construction would 
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be less surprising. The phrase is probably a designation of seven 
Angels (commonly, perhaps correctly, called Archangels) who per- 
manently enjoy special nearness to God; ‘the Angels of the Presence.” 
We have in Tobit xii. 15 an evidence of popular Jewish belief as to 
these Angels; St John’s vision is expressed in terms of that belief, 
and, it may fairly be thought, sanctions it with his prophetic 
authority. : 


3—5. Tue ANGEL wiry THE GoLDEN CENSER. 


3. é&dXos dyyedos. In Tobit l.c. it is the seven Angels themselves 
who present the prayers of the Saints before God: but, though the 
detail varies, the passages agree in assigning a priestly work to Angels 
on behalf of God’s people on earth. 


éml tov Guciagtyplov. The golden altar of incense in the Tabernacle 
was only a cubit square and two cubits high (Ex. xxx. 2), and we have 
no reason to suppose that the analogous one either in the first or the 
second Temple was larger: perhaps we may gather from 2 Chr. v. 5 
that the former had identically the same one. But the altar of burnt- 
offering was a large platform rather than what we commonly imagine 
an altar (see 1 Macc. i. 59, where the small Greek ‘idol altar” stands 
on the ‘“‘altar of God” as its basement—it cannot be substituted for it) : 
in the Tabernacle it was five cubits square, in Solomon’s Temple 20, 
in Zerubbabel’s probably the same, and in Herod’s 50 according to 
Josephus, 32 according to the Mishna. In the Temple at any rate, 
the height of the altar was such that the officiating priests had to 
come up upon a ledge surrounding it (and such an ascent is con- 
templated in Ex. xx.26). Probably here, though the Angel is offering 
incense not burnt-offering, the Altar where he officiates is conceived 
as rather of the larger type: see on vi. 9. It is certainly superfluous 
to suppose that the Vision is accommodated to the Jewish ritual, in 
which the priest took fire from the altar of burnt-offering to light his 
incense on the golden altar. 


AtBaveroy must mean ‘“‘censer” here, though the Greek word pro- 
perly means “incense.” 


Sacre Tais mpocevyais. Literally, ‘‘give it to the prayers”; and if 
the literal translation requires a gloss, that of the A.V. can hardly 
be the right one. The sense is not absolutely clear, this is the one 
place in this Book where the dative does not mark a personal or 
personified recipient. It would hardly be stranger if it were by the 
prayers of the saints that the Angel offered incense here, and that the 
incense went up, as in next verse. Apparently the image is, that the 
prayers of the saints are already lying on the Altar, and the Angel, 
in modern liturgical phrase, ‘‘censes the holy things.” Thus dis- 
appears the supposed theological necessity for identifying this Angel 
with the Lord Jesus: ‘‘the prayers of all saints” are presented by 
Him and by no one else, as is implied in v. 8, 9, where the incense is 
the prayers of the saints, not something added to them. But here 
the Angels offer their own worship, as it is ‘‘given to them,” in union, 
perhaps in subordination, ‘to those of the redeemed. The prayers 
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here spoken of are those of all saints, not of the Martyrs exclusively: 
still, it is well to notice that the Altar where we offer our prayers is 
apparently the same where they poured out their lives, vi. 9. 


4. dvéBy...tats mpocevxats. The dative here again is quite unlike 
any other in this Book. ‘The only question therefore as to the sense 
is, whether we are to understand the words as the goal of the local 
motion of the smoke, ‘‘ went up to the prayers,” or as the object of its 
intent, ‘‘went up for the prayers”: the latter seems better. ‘The 
smoke of the incense went up before God out of the Angel’s hand, for 
the prayers of the Saints,” i.e. to consecrate and ratify them, to unite 
all His spiritual creation in the same supplication, which when thus 
united must prevail, 


évotrvoy tod Gcod. As is well known, these words are immediately 
followed in C by juépas xuAlas diaxoclas é&jxovra, the copyist having 
mismatched some leaves of his original and gone on to xi. 3. Of course 
he did not invent the admirable system of punctuation and paragraphs 
which he reproduced. It is possible that he may have failed to 
notice that év. rod Qeob ended a paragraph, as we should expect, or 
at any rate was followed by a stop. It is also possible that he found 
the 1260 days in his original in both places if, as seems probable, the 
vision of the incense on the heavenly Altar was shewn to the Seer in 
preparation for the profanation of the earthly altar at Jerusalem which 
had long been foretold, Dan. viii. 11; xi. 31; xii. 11, and was soon to 
be fulfilled more completely than in the days of the Maccabees. 


5. eAndev. See on v. 7 for tense. As the Angel has the censer 
already we cannot refer to the common formula of the LXX. e.g. Ley. 
vill. 2, AdBe "Aapaw kal rods viods a’rod Kal Tas oToNas a’Tod Kal TO 
é\atov THs Xpioews Kal Tov udoxov Tov mepl THS auaprias, Kal rods dvo 
Kptovs, Kal 70 kavody Tov diJywy, and it is a little difficult to suppose 
that the censer is laid down after the incense from it has been emptied 
upon the Altar. 


€Badev. Probably cast the censer full of burning coals, but possibly 
only ‘‘scattered the fire,” as Num, xvi. 37. The meaning must be, to 
represent the same instrument as obtaining God’s merey on His 
people, and executing His vengeance on His enemies: cf. Ezek, x. 2. 


Bpovral kal dwvat. We have similar signs in xi. 19, xvi. 18, when 
the series of the Seven Trumpets and the Seven Vials respectively are 
ended: hence perhaps it is here rather than earlier that we are to look 
for the conclusion of the visions of the Seven Seals. 


7. Tse First Trumpet. 


7. xddafo Kal wip. Cf. Hx. ix. 24: but here the blood marks the 
plague as more terrible, and more distinctly miraculous. ‘The 
stones of hail and the balls of fire fell in a shower of blood, just as 
hail and fire balls commonly fall in a shower of rain.” (Alford.) 


76 tp{tov. It is certainly a feature to be noticed in the first Four 
Trumpets, as contrasted (see on vi. 9) with the last three, that they 
introduce plagues (i) on the powers of nature only, not on men, and 
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(ii) that on these the plague stops short of entire destruction. But no 
plausible explanation has been given of the destruction of a third part 
(cf. vi. 8: the limit of the fourth part is an illustration not an expla- 
nation which might perhaps be found in parallels like Ezek. v. 2; 
Zech. xiii. 8, 9). 

Tas XSptos xAwpds. In exceptional countries like England pastures 
are green all the year round: in countries like Syria they are green 
for a season: is it possible that the fiery hail lays waste a third of the 
earth, and that in the Vision that is the only third where green grass 
is in season? 

8,9. Tae Srconp Trumpet, 

8. Spos péya mupl Katdpevov. Cf. Jer. li. (xxviii.) 25 160d éy& mpds 
cé 7d dpos 70 dtePOappevov TO SiapOetpoy macav riv yhv, Kat éxrevO ri 
xetpa wou eri oé Kal KaTakunue oe ml Tv weTpav, Kal ddow oe ws Spos 
éumetruptoevov, which seems like a prediction that Babylon shall be 
dealt with as the mountain of destruction over against Jerusalem had 
been dealt with by Josiah. If that passage was in the Seer’s mind, 
the image here might be compared with xviii. 21 sqq. though the 
parallel would not be exact. If we take this passage alone it is 
certainly natural to think of volcanic phenomena—rather of those 
of the Avgean than of those of Campania: the great eruption of 
Vesuvius would have suggested other images: though all volcanoes 
are near the sea, a torrent of lava would hardly be described as if the 
burning mountain itself fell into the sea. 


éyévero...alya. This plague, like the last, recalls one of the 
plagues of Egypt, Ex. vii. 17 sqq. 

9. ta txovta Wuxds. Cf. ii, 20n.; here it might be a question 
whether ra éx. Yuyxas is in apposition to 7d rpiroy or Tay KTiopaTuv. 


10, 11. Tue Tuirp Trumpet. 


10. @sAaprds, ‘Like a torch,” with a flaring trail of fire. The 
same image is used of natural shooting stars, e.g. Verg. Aen. 11. 694. 


éml tds mnyds tov VddtTwy. Only the third part, as appears from 
the next verse. 

11. éyévero...cis diiwOov. We are perhaps to be reminded, as 
before, of the plagues in Egypt, so here of the mercy to Israel, Ex. xv. 
25: here, as those are intensified, so that is reversed. 

ToAol tov avOpdtrev dréPavov. Of course such water would be 
unwholesome for ordinary use, though wormwood is not exactly 
poisonous. But it may be a question whether St John means the 
name to indicate the herb now known as wormwood, or another more 
deadly one: poison seems to be meant in Deut. xxix. 18; Jer. ix. 15, 
xxiii. 15, The’root of the Hebrew word there rendered “‘ wormwood ” 
seems to mean “ noxious.” 


12, 13. Tue Fourrta Trumpet. 


12. 16 tplrov Tod 7Alov. Here we may think either of the Egyptian 
plague of darkness, Ex. x. 21 sqq., or of a reversal (as in the last case) 
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of the blessing of Is. xxx. 26. There, as here, there seems to be no 
distinction made between an increase, or decrease, in the intensity of 
light and in its duration. 


' {va oxoticOy. Lit. ‘that the third part of them may be darkened.” 
But in ordinary Greek we should have the optative instead of the 
subjunctive mood, possibly the present instead of the aorist tense. 


13. €vos derod.  dyyédov is no doubt a correct and very ancient 
gloss. Literally “one eagle.” But apparently there was a tendency 
in late Hebrew for the numeral to sink, as in modern languages, into 
a mere indefinite article; and here, ‘and perhaps in one or two other 
places, we seem to have it so used in the N.T.: e. g. Matt. viii. 19, 
xxvi. 69, and probably ix. 18. 


év pecovpavyart. “In mid-heayen.” The compound occurs again 
in xiy. 6, xix. 17, and nowhere else in the N.T.: but in the later 
classical Greek it is not uncommon for the position of the sun at 
noonday. Yet the last of the places cited from this book, where all 
natural birds are said-to fly “in mid-heaven,” seems rather as if 
St John used it of the air, the space between earth and sky. 


oval, ovat, ovat. We see by ix. 12, xi. 14 that three distinct woes 
are meant, one for each of the Three Trumpets. 


CH APTER IX, 


2. Kal yvoitey...dBiccov. These words are omitted by SB, vg. 
(am. harl. tol.) cop. arm. «th. 


€k Tod ppéatos ws kaTrvds. A omits ws, 1 omits all five words. 

peydAns. B, syr. read xavouévys. 

ék Tod Kamvot ToD péaros kal. N* omits these words. 

3. atrais. With AP; & has adrofs throughout and is supported 
here and in v. 4 by B,, in v. 5 by A where Text. Rec. and W. H. 
(text) read adrats with BP. 

5. Pacavic@yocovra.; Hrasmus altered this into BacavicOjowvra; 
Text. Rec, reads BacaviodGor with By. 

7. Spota. A reads duowwmara; S duoros. 

10. dpolas. NA read duolos; W. H. propose duoa as an adverb. 

kal kévrpa kal. 1. 36 and vg. arm. eth. transpose the second 
kai, and begin a new clause with kal # é&ovoia; the later vg. and 
Text. Rec. read kai xévrpa jv...xal 7 éé, 

y ovela...dsiuxjoa. B, reads efovclay exovow Tod ddukjjoat. 

12. épxeroar. Text, Rec. reads épyovra with B,P 1. 

ére S00. Een, reads devrépa. St Jerome alterum, cod. flor. secundum. 


13. play ek tTav Terodpev Kepdteov. With B,P; &* omits these 
words. Primas. reads unum ex quattuor cornibus arae dei aureae, 


{Cyp.] (cf. Intr. p. Ixxvii.) wnwm ex quattuor angelis (vel angulis) 
areae aureae, 
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14. déyovra. B, reads Néyovros; Text. Rec. \éyovoar with P 1, 
16. tavortparevpatey. Primas. reads militantium=orparevopevwv. 


_ S80 pupiddSes prprddov. With. Lach. Tisch. W. H. and Weiss read 
Siopupiddes pvpiddwy with AP 1*, Epiph. quotes fovea rév dpiOuov 
Tob orparod puplas pupiddes Kal xidtar xihiddes; By reads ‘pupiddes 
Hupuddwv; Primas. reads octoginta milia (which points to an older 
reading dicutpro, ef. Ps, lxviii. 17, where LXX. translate 7d dpua 70d 
Ae0d muptom accor, as if each angel was over 20,000), and quotes 
Tyconius as reading bis miriades miriadum which is certainly wrong, 
for in his commentary Tyce. says non dixit quot miriadum. The 
reading of most editors might have béen reached by combining two 
readings, one of which has only indirect Latin evidence. 


17. wvaxwOlvovs; Primas. and Tyce, read spineas=dxavOlvous. 
18. Primas. omits the whole verse. 
card TOY TpLO@V TAHyav. Text. Rec. omits mAnyav with 1; & omits 
Tplov. ; 
, a kal év tats ovpats avtav. Text. Rec. omits these words with 
seth. 


20. ék t&v tpyav Tov xepav aitday. Primas. reads factorum 
suorum malorum=eéx t&v épywv ait&v Tay wovnpav. 


_ 21. mopvelas. &*A read rovnplas, see above. 


Cu. IX. 1—12. Tuer Firrn Trumper. First Wor. | 


1. mertwxdta. “Fallen.” St John does not say that he witnessed 
the actual fall. 


€69n atte. Clearly therefore the star is identified with a person: 
no doubt a ‘fallen angel,” in the common sense of the term. For 
the identification of angels with stars, cf. i. 20, and Job xxxviii. 7: 
and of fallen angels in particular, Enoch xviii. 16, xxi. 3, &c. The 
fall of this star may legitimately be illustrated, as to the image by 
Is. xiv. 42, and as to the meaning by Luke x. 18, and xii. 9 in this 
book: but it is not to be assumed that this passage refers to the same 
event as either of the two last, still less that the first does. 


Tov dpéatos THS GBVccov. Lit. ‘of the pit (or “weill’’) of the abyss”: 
the depth of Hell, the home or penal prison of the demons (cf. Luke 
viii. 31 «al mapexddow avrov tva pn émirdén avbrots els ri aBvocov 
dmeNGetv), is conceived as a pit in the earth’s surface, no doubt literally 
bottomless, and probably more spacious than the shaft which gives 
access to it. This last, like the mouth of an earthly reservoir, can 
be fitted with a cover which is fastened down with a padlock or seal. 
Cf. xi. 7, xvii. 8, for the notion of evil beings issuing from the pit; 
xx. 1, 3, for their being confined there. But notice (i) that this pit is 
nowhere identified with the ‘lake of fire,” the final destination of 
the Devil and his angels; (ii) that we are not told that the Devil 
himsclf is cast into it yet—rather the contrary is implied. 
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3. é« Tod Kamvod. Cf. xvi. 2. One can hardly tell whether we 
are to understand that the smoke turned into locusts, or only that 
the locusts rose in the smoke, and dispersed from among it. 


ot cxoptlo. TIS yqs, i.e. common natural scorpions: these infernal 
locusts are able to hurt men, as common scorpions are, but common 
locusts are not, 


4. iva pr} ddikiowou, i.e. not to do the damage that natural 
locusts do—these natural objects having been plagued already, viii. 
7—but other damage, still more directly distressing the sinful world. 


wiv oppayisa tod Geos. Cf. vii. 3 and note. 


5. pyvas weve. It has been conjectured that this period is named, 
as being the time for which a plague of the literal locusts is liable 
to last. But more probably the period is to be reckoned on the same 
principle—whatever that be—as the other periods of time indicated 
in this Book. 


6. gevye. The present after the future is a little strange. 


7. Spora Uarros. See Joel ii. 4. Probably that passage is only a 
highly idealised description of a natural swarm of locusts, and the 
verse cited refers to the resemblance in shape of the locust’s head, 
and perhaps the legs, to a horse’s. It is doubtful whether the 
words jromacpuévos els 7é\enov Suggest comparison between the frame 
of the locust and the plate-armour of a horse, see on v. 9: such 
armour was still confmed to the East in 8t John’s time. At any 
rate there is a reference here to the discipline of the locust host: as 
in Joel ii. 7, 8. ‘ 


as orépavor Spoor xpvod. Lit. ‘as it were crowns like unto gold,” 
perhaps a mere golden mark, such as it is quite possible a real insect 
might have. 


TA TPdTwTA aiToy ds TEdcwTa avOpamrwy. dvPpwro. means, in 
classical Greek at least, “‘human beings,” not necessarily males. 
But in Hellenistic Greek it is not infrequently used in opposition to 
women, and probably the next clause marks it so here. Both in 
this clause and in the next we have the choice of making the de- 
scription purely supernatural or supposing that a deeper meaning 
is given to features of natural locusts which had struck the popular 
fancy. 

8 os tplxas yuvarxay. It is said that, in Arabic poetry, the 
same comparison is used of the antennez of the natural locust: but 
more probably this is one of the supernatural features of the de- 
scription. 


@s Acovray. Joel i. 6 of ddévrTeEs adtod dddvres AéovTos Kal al pirat 
avrod oxvpvou. 


9. ds Qdpakas aiSypots. This probably is an idealisation of the 
structure of the natural locust. 


@s dppdtey tarmev mwoddwv. Lit. ‘as of many chariots of horses,” 
Joel ii. 5. 
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11. éxovoty én’ attav Baotkéa. Whereas “the (natural) locusts 
have no king,” Prov. xxx. 27. In Amos vii. 1 the LXX. has the 
curious mistranslation or corrupt reading, xal io) Bpodyos els Tay 
6 Bac\eds; which possibly arose from, or suggested, a superstition 
that St John uses as an image. 


tov dyyedov tHS aGBiccov. Hither the fallen star of v. 1, who 
opened the pit and-let them out of it; or a spirit—presumably, but 
hardly certainly, a bad one—made the guardian of that lowest deep 
of God’s creation. See Excursus I. 


*ABaSSdv. St Jerome seems to have kept alive in Latin a reading 
Labaddon, which was supposed to represent the Hebrew more ac- 
curately. The word is properly an abstract noun “destruction,” 
but used apparently in the sense of ‘‘Hell” in Job xxvi. 26, &. Here 
it probably stands for Destroyer, like the Greek participle given as an 
equivalent. ; 


12. pla. The first of the three denounced by the eagle, viii. 13, 
A decided majority of modern orthodox commentators understand this 
vision as foretelling the Mahometan conquests—some taking the fallen 
star of v. 1 of Mahomet himself. The last is scarcely credible— 
unless one should adopt the view,—not perhaps inconsistent with 
the facts of Mahomet’s career, but hardly in harmony with the 
general order of Revelation—that he really had a divine commission, 
but perverted it to serve his selfish ambition. It seems almost 
eertain that the ‘‘star’ is an angel, strictly speaking: but the inter- 
pretation as a whole seems worthy of respect. Perhaps the Ma- 
hometan conquest is to be regarded as at least a partial fulfilment 
of this prophecy: but the attempts to shew that it is in detail an 
exact fulfilment have not been very successful. For instance, it 
cannot be said that the Mahometan conquest has done no hurt 
except to those who denied or profaned their baptism, see sup. v. 4. 


13—21. Tae Sixta Trumpet. Tae Seconp Woz. 


13. devyv plav. See critical note. Lit. ‘one voice”; see on viii. 
13. The word recodpwy just afterwards should probably be omitted: 
else ‘fone voice from the four horns” would give the numeral a 
special meaning. 

14. déyovra. If the reading be right, rather in irregular appo- 
sition to dwv}yv than a false concord. 


6 éxov tiv oddmyya. Rightly taken by the versions as in appo- 
sition to 7@ ékrw dyyé\y; in another Book it would be safer to take 
it as a vocative, like 6 dec7érns, v. 10. 


Aicov tois téroapas dyyédovs, We are reminded of the four 
angels of vii. 1, but it is hardly possible that they are the same 
as these. The plagues held back by them, on ‘‘the earth, the sea, 
and the trees,” have come already, viii. 7—9: moreover, these angels 
do not stand ‘ton the four corners of the earth,” but in one not 
very remote part of it. No satisfactory explanation of their meaning 
has been given: nor can we be sure whether the name Kuphrates is 
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to be taken literally. We hear of it again in xvi. 12, where the 
arguments for and against a literal interpretation seem almost equally 
balanced. 


15. els tHv dpav, “for the hour.” The article is not repeated, 
but plainly the one article belongs to all the nouns: they are ‘“‘pre- 
pared for the hour, and day, and month, and year,” when God has 
decreed to execute the vengeance here foretold. 


16. tod tmm«od. Not plural but collective, as we should say ‘‘the 
cavalry.” Not that the Seer gives the number of one arm only of 
an army containing more: apparently this army consists of cavalry 
exclusively. The four angels seem to be its captains, and it is held 
in readiness with them to march when they are loosed to‘slay the 
third part of men. The Parthian cavalry was the most formidable 
barbarian force of St John’s day: did the Parthian kings boast of the 
myriads of horsemen whom they could call out at a day appointed? 
Any way, if the Parthian cavalry suggested the image to St John’s 
mind, we should have the explanation of the use of the name Euphrates. 
More than this we can hardly say as to the meaning of the Vision, 
and any partial fulfilment that it may have had or be about to 
have. 


S40 pupiddes pupiddov. The number is perhaps suggested by Ps. 
lxviii. 17 (Primasius’ text implies that in some ancient MSS. it had 
been reproduced literally, each angel had 20,000 horsemen, 80,000 in 
all): still it hardly seems as if these horsemen were celestial (like 
those of xix. 14), though they are not distinctly infernal like the 
locusts of the previous Vision. 


17. ¢yovtas Odpaxas. This must be understood of the riders 
chiefly, but perhaps not exclusively: comparing ver. 9 we cannot be 
sure that St John would not use the word ‘‘breastplate” of the 
defensive armour of a horse, if he had such in his mind. In fact, 
the word is used in later Greek of defensive armour generally, not 
the breastplate only. 


muptvous Kat takwOlvous Kal OedSes. As the last adjective only 
means ‘‘like brimstone,” it is possible that the two former indicate 
colour rather than material, which is strictly implied in the ter- 
minations, the rather that fire and ‘‘jacinth” is a somewhat in- 
congruous combination. Jacinth is the modern transliteration of 
bdxkwos, the classical transliteration of the oriental jacuth, the 
name of a class of stones to which the sapphire belongs, and 
this was the common ancient meaning of the word; but it was 
also applied to stones of the same kind and of different colours, red 
or orange. Inthe middle ages it became common to speak of red 
and blue ‘“‘jacinths” as rubei or sapphirei, and then the epithets 
superseded the noun. Most “‘jacinths” were known as rubies or 
sapphires, and the original name. was left for any stone of the least 
common and precious colour of the original ‘“‘jacinth.” Here the 
horsemen had breastplates of fiery red, of smoky blue, and of sul- 
phurous yellow.. Whether all had tricoloured armour, or whether 
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there were three divisions, each in a distinctive uniform, may be 
doubted: but the three plagues corresponding to these colours, which 
we hear of directly after, are almost certainly inflicted by the whole 
army alike: and this affords some presumption that the attire of 
each was symbolical of all three. 


18. do tév...ék Tod.... The prepositions imply that the slaughter 
came of the plagues. a ais 


19.  ydp éovola toy trmwv. For the use of the word éfovota 
(sometimes elsewhere translated ‘‘authority” or “licence”), cf. vi. 8,. 
ix. 3. St Luke xxi. 53 illustrates the meaning of the word in such 
a context. 


20. ék Tay tpyay tav xeipav aitdoy. A common Old Testament 
formula both for idolatry, Jer. i. 16, and other sins, ib. xxv. 14. 


Wva py mporKvyrycoveiy. This verse gives us the only clue we have 
to the interpretation. It isa plague on idolaters that is here described 
—neither on unfaithful Christians, nor on antichristian infidels of a 
more refined type—unless the latter shall in the last days, as in the 
age of the Roman persecutions, and one may almost say of the . 
Renaissance and Reformation, ally itself against the Gospel with the 
vulgar or sensuous idolatry which it was its natural tendency to 
despise. 

21. Kal ov perevénoav. Answers to ovre perevdnoay above: oi ourol 
is of course the subject of both: though Andreas, treating ver. 19 as 
parenthetical, makes of Novrol the subject of dmexradvOnoayv—the third 
part were killed and likewise the remnant who were spared for the 
time and repented not. This shews that even to an Asiatic Greek 
in later times the construction was strange. 

dappoxoy, Fitly mentioned between ‘‘murders” and “forni- 
cation,” and in connexion with ‘‘idolatry”; cf. Gal. v. 20, and note 
on xxi. 8. 


CHAPTER X. 


1. dAdov. Griesb, omits with B, 1. 
2. %xov. Text. Rec. reads eZyev with 1 Latins cop. arm. 


4. Ore. Nand Primas. read dca. 

odpdyoov. Primas. and Tyc. translate nota tibi, signa tibi= 
oppayioat. 

5. tiv Sefidv. Text. Rec. omits with A 1 36 and vg. 

6. Kal THv yqv...Kal Ty OdrAaccay Kal td év abry. A omits 
all this; 1, 12 omit cai rv yy Kal ra ey airn; &* Primas. arm? 
omit kal rhy Odd. «.7.d.; Cop. eth. read ror odpavdv al riy viv Kal ri 
Oddacoav Kal ra & adbrots Tava. 

9. rods éavrod Sovdous rods mpodrtas. Primas. and vg. read per 
profetas servos swos, per servos suos prophetas=ev rots 6. x.r.d.; Text. 
Rec, has datives without év with 1. 
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8. Kal  hovy iy yK....Aadotoayv...kal Aéyouray. Primas. reads 
et audivi vocem...iterum loquentem; Text. Rec. reads Aadodca xat 
Aéyovca with 1 and And. 


9. dandOov. Lach. Tisch. W. H. read drf\Oa with A. 


10. émxpdvOn. &* reads éyeulcOn; the older text of Primas. 
repletus est; S° reads éy....mixpias, So one MS. of Primas. and 
Beatus repletus est amaritudine. 


11. A€yovow. Text. Rec. reads déye with P 1, most Latins, and 
other versions. 


kal @veriy. B, reads xai ém é6v. 


Cu. X. Tue ANGEL witH THE Littrie Boor. 


1. Weare not told yet, as we might expect, that ‘‘the Second Woe 
is past,” nor does the Seventh Trumpet and the Third Woe immediately 
follow: but just as in ch. vii. the two descriptions of the sealed 
Israelites and the palm-bearing multitude came after the Sixth Seal, so 
here the vision of the mighty angel, and the prophecy (passing ‘in- 
sensibly into a vision) of the Two Witnesses, follow the Sixth Trumpet. 


Gov d&yyedov tox upov. “Another,” probably, thanthefour mentioned 

in ix. 15: ef, vii. 1, 2. Some suppose a reference back to v. 2, where 
we have heard of a “‘mighty angel” (the epithet is the same) before. 
_ meptBeBAnpévov vepéAnv. And therefore with something of the 
state with which Christ will come to judgement: ef. i. 7 &c. The 
cloud is wrapt about the head as well as the shoulders, as appears 
from the next clause. 


tps. The article suggests that the same bow of God i is seen every 
ine that it appears. 


oi woes, i.e. his legs are as thick as the pillars of a temple, and 
their substance of fiery brightness. 


2. éxov. Rightly paraphrased by versions as a predicate rather 
than an epithet. 


BBraplSrov rvewypévov. The diminutive perhaps suggests com- 
parison (but hardly contrast, which is sufficiently a by the 
epithet) with the book of v. 1 sqq. 


3. at érrd Bpovrat. The only reason that we can imagine for the 
presence of the article is, that to St John’s mind ‘‘the seven thunders” 
formed one element in the vision; as we might speak of ‘‘the seven 
seals,” ‘‘the seven trumpets,” “the seven vials”—these being known 
to us, as the thunders also were to him. 


_ TOs EauTOY dovds. The possessive is emphatic, ‘their own voices.” 
Perhaps the meaning is, ‘‘each uttered its own.” It has been taken 
to imply that the voices of the thunders were not the voice of God: 
but. comparing Ps, xxix. passim, St John xii. 28, 29, it is scarcely 
possible to doubt that these thunders, voices from heaven, are from 
God, or at least directed by Him. 
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4. %peddov ypddev. See i. 19. It is useless to speculate how far 
the Book was written at the same time that the Vision was seen: 
possibly it may have been in part, but it is enough to suppose that, 
having been bidden to write, the Seer seemed to himself to write, or (so 
to speak) saw himself writing, at appropriate points of the Vision. 

odpayirov. Cf. Dan. xii. 4, 9. There the use of the words ig 
more logical: Daniel is to write the vision, but not to let it be read: 
contrast in this book xxii. 10, Here the use of the word is suggested 
by the passage in Daniel—in the impassioned style of this book it is 
forgotten that what is not written cannot and need not be sealed. It 
may be noted that ui adra ypdyys in this verse and xi. 2 wy abr 
petphogs are the only certain instances in this book of an accusative 
pronoun other than a relative coming before the verb except i. 7, xii. 
15; cf. xi. 5, xviii. 14. Why the voices of the thunders were not to 
be written it is idle to guess: it is worse than idle to guess what they 
were. And in our ignorance of this it is hardly possible that we 
should be able to identify the mission of this angel with any special 
dispensation of God yet known. 


5. tv xXEtpa avrod thy Setidv. Cf. Dan. xii. 7, where the angel 
lifts up both hands: here, his left is occupied with the book. For the 
gesture symbolic of an oath see Gen. xiv. 22, &c.: there may be a 
reference to that passage intended, in the description of the Most 
High that follows. 

6. dpocev ey TH fovtr... This angel is therefore in no sense a 
divine Person. 

6, 7. OTL Xpovos ovKéer orat, GAN’..., 1.e. as we say, “there shall 
be no more time lost, but’’...: ‘there shall be delay no longer,” 
Ezek, xii. 22, 23. It is not in harmony with the usual language of 
Scripture to suppose that finite ‘‘time” is meant to be opposed to 
eternity. 

7. & tats rpépais...rov EBSdp0v dyyéAov. This accounts for the 
Vision being narrated between the Sixth and Seventh Trumpets; though 
it also suggests that the whole of the Vision of the Trumpets may 
have been seen before it: indeed that the interval may have been long 
enough for what looked like a fulfilment of the signs which followed 
the first five Trumpets if not the Sixth—while the end seemed as far 
off as ever. 

brav pAAy warmitev. If wéddz is to be pressed we should under- 
stand that the course of God’s judgements for this world comes to an 
end before the Seventh Angel sounds, and that when he does, the 
world to come begins; but as it would be against the analogy of this 
book to identify the general resurrection and the condemnation of the 
Lost with the Third Woe, it is better to take éray péddy cadmigew 
simply as a periphrasis for the future. 


Kal éredéoOn. No doubt a literal reproduction of the so-called 
Hebrew ‘“ preterite with vau conyersive,” the only one now traceable 
in the book, though there are places where the Old Latin version 
seems to have read an aorist where our Greek MSS. read a fusure. 
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7) pveripiov Tod cov. Here Abp Whately’s paradox is hardly an 
exaggeration, that for ‘‘mystery” one might substitute ‘‘revelation,” - 
without altering the sense: see on i. 20. 


evynyyAtoev. The active is only found in this book. 


rovs éavtov SotvAovs. The accusative is not irregular according to 
New Testament usage. St Luke generally uses it for the recipients of 
the message when its contents are not mentioned: when both are 
mentioned, the message is in the accusative, the recipients in the: 
dative; though once, Acts xiii. 832, we have a double accusative. 


8. 1 hovy tv ikovea...rdAw Aakotoay. The participles are made: 
to depend upon #xovca by an irregular attraction, which would be less. 
puzzling if it did not leave 7) ¢wv) without any construction at all. 


9. dyOov. Apparently from his place in heaven to the earth; if 
the Vision which begins at iv. 1 is continued throughout the book,. 
there are difficulties in tracing coherently the changes in the point of 
view. 

Katdpaye atts. Ezek. ii. 8, iii. 3. 

Tukpavet cov tTHV ko.Nlay. This Ezekiel’s roll did not do. We may 
presume that this little book, like the O.T. one, contained ‘‘lamenta- 
tions, and mourning, and woe.” To both prophets, the first result of 
absorbing the words of God and making them their own (Jer. xy. 16) 
is delight at communion with Him and enlightenment by Him: but 
the Priest of the Lord did not feel, as the Disciple of Jesus did, the 
afterthought of bitterness—the Christ-like sorrow for those against 
whom God’s wrath is revealed, who ‘‘knew not the time of their 
visitation.” 

“Else had it bruised too sore his tender heart 
To see God’s ransom’d world in wrath and flame depart.” (Keble.) 


It is generally held, in one form or another, that this ‘‘little book’’ 
symbolises or contains ‘‘the mystery of God,” the approaching com- 
pletion of which has just been announced. Some needlessly combine 
with this the theory (see note on v. 1) that it contains the whole or 
part of this Book of the Revelation. But really the surest clue to its 
meaning is the parallel passage in Ezekiel: if we say that the book 
contains ‘‘the Revelation of God’s Judgement” (remembering how. 
that Revelation is described in Rom. i. 18), we shall speak as definitely 
as is safe. 


10. émuxpdévbn. The ancient variant éyeulo6y, which sums up what 
is expressed at length Job xxxii. 18, 19, brings out a real element in 
the meaning: the burden of unuttered truth is in itself a pain and, as 
we see in the next verse, the pain is a call to speak. 


11, kal A€yovely pov. For theimpersonal plural cf. BA¢rwow xvi. 15. 


Set we wadw mpopytedoat. If, as is possible (see on v. Ds this 
implies a new or renewed commission to the Seer, it is surely un- 
necessary to try to make out that the remainder of the book contains 
higher mysteries than the foregoing part. The words certainly include 
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@ personal warning to the Apostle himself;—he was to see the end of 
all things in vision, but his own earthly work and duties were not at 
an end. He had already ‘‘prophesied before many peoples and 
nations and tongues and kings” (whether Nero or Domitian was the 
last of these): and he would have to do the same “again.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


1. A€ywov. N* reads Aéyer. Text. Rec. reads cal 6 dyyedos elarhcer 
Aeywr with 36; Nee* kal €or. 6 dyy. héywv, and By kal ior. 6 dyy. Aéywr. 

2. tiv addy thy twlev tod vaov. N* reads ris avdjs THs Cowen 
TOU Naod, N° ray addyy Tijy...... vaov. 

ékBare tEwbev. Text. Rec. reads 8. é&w with B,; N* reads exp. 
éow, P &kB. grower. 

€560n. N* reads €0. kat. 

3. meprBeBAnpévor with NCC 1. Lach. and W. H. read zepiBeBdn- 
Hévous with N*AB,P. 

4. éorates. Text. Rec. reads éo7Goa: with N°P 1. 

5. ottws. A omits, 

7. 10 Onplov. A adds 76 réraprov. 

8. TO mTapa. Text. Rec. reads 7a rrépara with NP 1. 

6 Kiptos avTay. N* omits airay, 1 and Text. Rec. substitute quov. 

10. méspovow. Tisch. reads réurovew with N*P. 

11. évairois. CP 1 omit év, C reads elafj0ev éx Tov Oeov avrors. 

12. iakovcay. NB, and early editions of Tischendorf read jxovca. 

13. 16 Séxatroy. B, reads 76 rplroy as in the other plagues. 

14. ampdOev. & reads wappdGev. 

15. éyévero 1) Baodela. Text. Rec. reads éyévovro ai Bactdetar 
with 1 and 7. 

Tov Koopov. And. Primas. and 28 omit. 

Tov Kuplov ipav Kal tov Xpicrod atrov. Areth. after xdcuou goes 
on Tov Kuplou hucv "Inoov Xpiorov. Primas. and Ambros. Dei nostri et 
Christi sut. 

16. otéydémuv. Lach. omits of with AB, 1. 

ot Kd@nvrar. Lach. and Text. Rec. read xabijpevor with AP 1; and 
Cyp. enlarged text, in conspectu Det sedentes. 

17. StvedAnpas. Tisch. reads xal dri etd. with N*C fuld. 

18. Katpds. C reads x)ijpos. 

KpOnvar kat, Primas. omits. 

kal trois dy. kal rots poB. A reads Kal rods dy. Kal rovs pop. 

mois pikpots Kal Tots peydAors. Lach. Treg. W. H. read robs muxpous 
Kai Tovs weyadAous With N*AC. 

kal SiapGerpar. A omits «al. 


H2 
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19. 6év. Text. Rec. omits 6 with NB,. 
ovpave, &* adds dvw. 


ays Sia8yKyns atrov. Primas. and cop. omit at’rod; ® substitutes 
Tov Oeov; By rou Kuplov. 


Cu, XI. 1—13. Tue Merasurntnec ANGEL AND THE Two WITNESSES. 


1. Kddapos. Ezek. xl. 3; Zech. ii. 1 (cxowlov yewperpixdy). 


Gporos PaBSa, i.e. a walking-staff: probably not so long as the one 
in Hzek., l.c., but perhaps of six feet :—so that it would naturally, when 
carried, be grasped near the upper end, like a pilgrim’s staff, or a 
modern alpenstock. 


A€yov. Lit. ‘‘ There was given unto me a reed...saying,” i.e. it was 
given me with these words. The gloss kcal 6 dyyedos elorjxe in the 
‘Textus Receptus (B.E.) probably goes back to the beginning of the 
fourth century. The speaker cannot be identified with the mighty 
angel of the preceding chapter: the language in itself is too vague 
to be pressed: and in v. 3 at any rate the speaker is either God (Is. 
xliii. 10, 12, xliv. 8) or Christ (Acts i. 8, &c.). 

Tov vaov Tov Geov. The word used is not that for the whole 


“Temple-precinct,” but the ‘‘Temple” in the narrowest sense—what 
in the O.T. is called ‘‘the house”’ or ‘the palace.” 


70 Ovoivacrypiov. Being distinguished from the Temple, we should 
naturally think of the Altar of Burnt-offering which stood outside it: 
besides that this was, and the Altar of Incense was not, large enough 
to be measured by something longer than a foot-rule. But we saw on 
vi. 9 that the Heavenly Temple apparently has no Altar of Burnt- 
offering distinct from the Altar of Incense: so the question only 
becomes important if we suppose the earthly Temple to be meant. 

Is it then the heavenly or the earthly Temple that St John is bidden 
to measure? Probably the latter. Without pressing the argument 
from x. 9, that the Seer is now on earth, it is hardly likely that, 
whereas in Ezekiel, Zechariah, and inf. xxi, 15 the measurement, not 
of the Temple only but of the Holy City, is the work of angels, it 
should here be ascribed toa man. But what is more decisive is, that 
the whole of this chapter describes God’s rebukes and correcting 
judgements on the city, the fate of which is connected with that of the 
Temple here named. This proves that it is the earthly city of God 
that is meant—and therefore probably the literal Jerusalem: for the 
Christian Church, imperfectly as it realises its divine ideal, does not 
appear to be dissociated from it in Scriptural typology or prophecy: 
‘Jerusalem which is above...is the Mother of us all,’ even now, and 
eyen now ‘‘our citizenship is in Heaven.” 


Tovs TporkvvoUTas év alta. Not év adrois: probably therefore the 
mention of “the Altar” is parenthetical, for worship im it could 
scarcely be spoken of, though worship on it might. But the truth is, 
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neither the Temple (in the narrower sense) nor the Altar was ordinarily 
a place of spiritual ‘‘worship,” but only of the ritual ‘service of 
God.” Therefore the meaning of the Temple and Altar must be to 
some extent spiritualised: even if the prophecy be concerned with God’s 
judgements on Jerusalem and the Jewish people, we are not to under- 
stand that the actual Temple was to be spared (for we know it was 
not): but, most probably, that the true Israelites would not be cut 
off from communion with God, even when their city and the earthly 
splendours of their Temple were destroyed. Ezek. xi. 16 will thus 
illustrate the sense of the passage, though there does not appear to be 
a conscious reference to it., 


2. tHv adtdry tiv Ew0ev. The words might be translated “the 
outer court of the Temple.’ It must be remembered that ‘the 
courts of the Lord’s House”’ were the ordinary place for the worship- 
pers to assemble, even before the outer and larger “Court of the 
Gentiles,” with its magnificent colonnades, was added to Herod’s 
Temple. Probably the latter is thought of, in its assignment to the 
Gentiles: but the meaning appears to be, that all the courts shall be 
profaned, up to the walls of the inmost Sanctuary. 

41] aut petpyoys. See x. 4. 

éxPare tEwSev. ‘‘Cast out outside.” The sense must be “leave 
out for profanation.’’ This excludes the hypothesis (otherwise not 
without plausibility) that the measurement of the Temple is for 
destruction, not for preservation: see 2 Kings xxi. 13; Lam. ii. 8,— 
and for the destruction being regarded as the work of the prophet, ef. 
Ezek. xliii. 3. The variations in the MSS. between “‘the inner” and 
“the outer” court, and “casting out outside” and ‘‘casting out inside” 
shew that the scribes had long been preoccupied with the thought 
of the removal of the middle wall of partition between the court 
‘of Israel and the court of the Gentiles, for 2 and & are not gencrally 
confused in the MSS. of this book. 


matycovcw. This doubtless refers to the words of the Lord in 
St Luke xxi. 24. Hitherto, the correspondences in this book with 
that Prophecy of our Lord’s have been closest with St Matthew’s 
version of it. Here the Vision does not go so far as the Prophecy. 
When the Witnesses have finished their testimony their bodies are 
cast out in the streets of Jerusalem, which is still standing and 
hugs her chains. Hence there can be no reference to the Jewish 
War: it is a vision of profanation, not of destruction. 


prvas treroepdxovta Sto. So xiii. 5. This period is apparently 
identical with the ‘1260 days” of the next verse, and xii.6: and 
with the ‘“‘time, times, and half a time” (i.e. 34 years) of xii. 14, 
In Dan. vii. 25, xii. 7 we have this last measure of the period given, 
and the time indicated by Daniel must be either identical with or 
typical of that indicated by St John. It is to be noted, that in Dan. 
xii. 11, 12, we have the period extended to 1290 and 1335 days. 

The key to these prophecies, that speak of definite periods of time, 
is generally sought in Ezek. iv. 6—it is supposed that each pro- 
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phetical ‘‘day” stands for a year, and by consequence a “week” 
is equivalent to seven years, a “‘month” to 30, and a ‘‘year” to 360. 
This gives an approximately satisfactory explanation of the one 
prophecy of the ‘‘70 weeks” in Dan. ix.: they would naturally be 
understood to extend from B.c. 536 (the decree of Cyrus) to B.c. 5 
(the Nativity), a.p. 29—30 (the Crucifixion), and a.p. 70 (the fall 
of Jerusalem); but the terms in which their beginning and end are 
described can with a little pressure be applied to s.c. 457 (the decree 
of Artaxerxes), A.D. 26 (the Baptism of St John), a.p. 29—30, and 
A.D. 33—possibly the date of the death of St Stephen, and so of the 
final rejection of the Gospel by the Jews and of the Jewish sacrifices 
by God. -But in no other case hasa prophecy been even tolerably 
interpreted on this principle. If it were admitted in this, we should 
naturally understand that Jerusalem was to have been restored in 
A.D. 1330—or at latest 1360 or 1405. Indeed, if the Saracen conquest 
instead of the Roman were taken as the starting-point, the restoration 
would not fall due till 1897, and it is humanly speaking quite possible 
that Palestine may pass into new bands then. But men ought to 
have learnt by this time to distrust such calculations: as we “know 
not the day nor the hour,” so we know not the year nor the century. 
Two or three generations ago a number of independent calculations 
were made to converge to the year 1866 as the beginning of the 
end: but in that year nothing considerable happened except the 
Austrian war—which of all recent wars perhaps had least the cha- 
racter of a war between Christ and Antichrist. It was at worst 
an instance of the painful and not innocent way in which fallen 
human nature works out its best desires: the Austrians were tech- 
nically in the right, while the victory of the Prussians has proved 
honourable and beneficial to both empires alike. 


3. Kal Sd5ow tots Svolv pdprucly pov, Kal mpopynredicovorty. 
A literal reproduction of Hebrew idiom. The traditional view of the 
two Witnesses, dating from the second century, is that they are 
Enoch and Elijah—the two prophets who, having (for a time) finished 
their work on earth, have left it without death: but who, since ‘‘it 
is appointed for all men once to die,” will, as is here revealed, come 
on earth again, to prophesy and suffer death in the days of Anti- 
christ. 

As to Elijah, there seems to be little doubt that this view is true. 
.The prophecy of Mal. iv. 5 has indeed received a fulfilment in the 
mission of the Baptist (St Luke i, 17). But St Matt. xvii. 11, 12 
perhaps implies that this fulfilment is not the final one—especially 
when compared with St John i. 21. Really the plain sense of these 
passages seems to be, that Elijah will actually be sent before the 
second Coming of Christ, as one in his spirit and power was before 
His first. 

But the personality of his colleague is more doubtful. St Vic- 
torinus was well-nigh alone in thinking of Jeremiah. Of Enoch 
we know so little, that internal evidence hardly applies either way: 
all we can say is, that he was recognised by popular Jewish belief 
as a seer of apocalypses, and that his character as a prophet and 
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preacher of repentance is recognised by St Jude. This harmonises 
well enough with his being intended: but the internal evidence of 
Scripture itself points rather to Moses and Elias being the two 
witnesses. Their names are coupled in the prophecy of Mal. iv. 4, 5, 
as well as in the history of the Transfiguration: and v. 6 ascribes 
to these prophets the plague actually inflicted by Moses, as well as 
that by Elijah. This modification of the traditional view was first 
suggested by the abbot Joachim, the great medieval commentator 
on this book ; but it has found wide acceptance in modern times, 


tpépas xtAlas Stakorlas éftjKovTa. See on v. 2. 


areptBeBAnpevor odkkous. The well attested reading repiBeBdyuevous 
might no doubt have arisen from assonance: if not, it must be ex- 
plained as if xal mpod....é&jxovra were parenthetical and the Seer 
had written @j0w rods dvo0 udprupas; if he wrote dwcw rods 6. wu. the 
accusative was certain to be very early and widely changed to the 
dative. Perhaps the sackcloth is to be understood as the official dress 
of prophets (Is. xx. 2), rather than a sign that the Witnesses are 
persecuted or mourn for the sin of Jerusalem. 


4. ai Sto &atar kal at Sto Avxviar. As in Zech. iv. the two 
olive trees or the two Anointed Ones supply the bowl of one golden 
candlestick with oil, it may be a question whether the reference is 
directly to Zechariah or to a tradition which grew from his words: 
the two candlesticks, cf. Ps. cxxxii. 17, are clearly known beforehand 
like the two olive trees: we know from the ‘‘Psalms of Solomon,” 
viii. 12, xvii. 6, that there was a widespread feeling that from the 
time of Epiphanes there had been no lawful kingdom or lawful 
priesthood, for the Maccabees had usurped both: this would explain 
a belief founded on Zechariah that a lawful kingdom and priesthood 
must be restored before the Kingdom of Christ, as there was a belief 
founded on Malachi that Christ would not come before Elias had 
appeared. Hence this verse would be an exact parallel to Matt. xi. 14, 
at once a sanction and a correction to existing belief. In Zechariah 
apparently the ‘‘two Anointed Ones” are Zerubbabel and Jeshua, 
or rather perhaps the ideal King and Priest, conceived as types of 
Him Who is both: perhaps these two Witnesses similarly typify Him 
as King (cf. Deut. xxxiii. 5) and Prophet. 


éotates. The masculine is not surprising after ofro; but the 
position of the participle is as singular here as that of the verb 
in vii, 2. 

5. ip exmopeverar x ToD oTOpaTos avTay. Jer. v. 14 is a pre- 
cedent for this image; 2 Kings i. 10, &c. for the sense. 


el tis OeAnjoy. The irregularity, so far as there is one, is due to 
a common tendency of all Greek not consciously moulded on the 
early classics to use the conjunctive in conditional sentences even 
after ed, Winer, p. 568: hence the irregularity has presumption in its 
favour, apart from the balance of the authority. 


6. KAetra Tov odpavév. Like Elias. 
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TAS rWpEepas THS mpopytelas avrov. Is this term fixed with con- 
scious reference to the three years and six months for which Elias 
did shut heaven (Luke iy. 25; James v. 17)? The term was no doubt 
arrived at by adding the dry interval between the spring and autumn 
rains to the three years for which both failed, as the regular rains 
were renewed at Elijah’s prayer at the end of the third year. 


otpédey aita eis aipa. Like Moses. 


7. 10 Oyplov. Here first mentioned: probably that which appears 
in xiii, 1, not in xiii, 11: though neither of them makes his appear- 
ance immediately ‘ ‘out of the bottomless pit”: see, however, xvii. 8. 
But perhaps it is worth noticing that ‘the deep”’ in Rom. x. 7 (the 
word is the same as ‘‘the bottomless pit” here) corresponds to ‘‘ the 
sea” of Deut. xxx. 13, 


Toujoe pet avtwav méAepov. Dan. vii. 21. We are not to think 
of the “saints” who rally round the “witnesses” as necessarily 
holding the holy city against the armies of the beast; in the earliest 
and best days of the Maccabees the sinners were for the most part 
at ease in Zion, while the saints were fighting the good fight in the 
wilderness; the struggle to which the Seer looks forward is the anti- 
type of that. 


vukyoet avtovs. Martyrs who have only to testify and suffer are 
always conquerors; but it belongs to the calling of these prophets 
not only to witness but to strive—and to strive in vain; their tes- 
timony is silenced and their work undone. 


kal aroKrevet avrovs. After the lost battle. 


8. éml tis wAarelas. For the sing, cf. xxi. 21, xxii. 2. The word 
in fact means a broad street, such as the principal street of a city 
would be. The modern Italian piazza is the same word; but xxii. 2 
seems to shew that it is a street rather than a square—perhaps most 
accurately a ‘‘boulevard” in the modern sense, only running through 
the city, not round it. 


nS woAews THS peyddys. Many commentators suppose this to be 
the Babylon of xiv. 8 and chaps. xvii. sqq.—i.e. Rome, whether 
literally or in an extended sense. But this seems hardly natural. 
If it were, why is it not called Babylon here, just as in the last 
verse the beast was called the beast? Besides, here the great majority 
of the inhabitants repent at God’s judgement: contrast xvi. 9. The 
only other possible view is, that this great city is Jerusalem: and 
with this everything that is said about it seems to agree. 


Hts Kadetrar. Here probably we have a comment of the Seer on 
the words of the Voice, which goes down to the end of the verse. 


ZdSopa. Jerusalem is so called in Is.i. 10, and is likened to Sodom 
in Ezek. xvi. 46. For the licentiousness of the generation before the 
fall of Jerusalem, see comm. on Hos. iv. 14: Jos. B. J. Iv. ix. 10 
suggests a closer likeness. 
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Atyurros. Jerusalem, it must be admitted, is never so called in the 
O.T. Possibly it was called so in the language of New Testament 
prophecy ; certainly New Testament facts made the name appropriate : 
comparing Acts ii. 47, v. 12, &c. with the Epistle to the Galatians, we 
see how Jerusalem was at first the refuge of the people of God, from 
which nevertheless they had at last to escape as from a house of 
bondage. 


6 Kipios atrdy. This clause seems almost certainly to identify 
“the great city” as Jerusalem: perhaps St John uses the title, as 
implying that its old one, ‘‘the Holy City,” is forfeited. At the same 
time, if we do suppose the City meant to be Rome, which might be 
supported by chap. xviii. 24, itself a parallel to Matt. xxiii. 35, these 
words can be explained, either by the responsibility of Pilate for the 
Lord’s death, or on the principle of the beautiful legend, Domine, quo 
vadis ?—that the Lord suffered in His Servants. 


9. Bdérovew. The presents in this verse and the next are pretty 
consistently translated as futures by the Latin, but the later Greek 
MSS. alter all the presents but the first: while there is a decided 
balance of authority for wéuyovow. If the presents were uniform we 
might understand them as a sort of transition to the aorists in 11 seqq. 


76 TIOGA AUTOV...TA TrdpaTa avTov. No reason can be assigned 
for the change of number. 


ovk adlovew teOjvar eis pvijpa. As we are certainly to under- 
stand from vv. 11, 12 that the Prophets are made like to their Lord in 
His Resurrection and Ascension, we are probably to understand here 
that they are not made like to Him in His Burial. 


li. pera tas tpets tpépas kal tpicv. The half day lends a cer- 
tain support to the ‘‘year-day” hypothesis—that 34 years are meant, 
which might be combined with the theory of St Hippolytus that the 
time of their testimony corresponds to the first half of the last of 
Daniel’s Seventy Weeks, while the reign of Antichrist occupies the 
second. But the traditional explanation takes the days literally—they 
rise, not on the third day like their Lord, but on the fourth—being 
like Him, though not equal to Him. Whether the periods named are 
to be taken literally or no, there seems no reason why we should not 
follow the traditional view, and understand this chapter as foretelling 
a sign which shall literally come to pass in the last days. The prophets 
Moses and Elijah (or perhaps Enoch and Elijah) will appear upon 
earth—or at the least two prophets will arise in their “spirit and 
power’”’: the scene of their prophecy will be Jerusalem, which will then 
be reoccupied by the Jewish nation. Antichrist (under whose patron- 
age, it is believed, the restoration of the Jews will have taken place) 
will raise persecution against them, and kill them: but they will rise 
from the dead, and then, and not till then, the heart of Israel will turn 
to the Lord. 


12. wkovoav. Possibly not the two prophets only, but ‘they that 
beheld them.” 
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év tq vepéy. ‘In the cloud”—the same. perhaps, that received 
their Lord out of His Disciples’ sight. Any way, ‘‘the cloud” is 
regarded as a permanently recurring phenomenon, like ‘‘the rainbow” 
anextels 


13. 16 Séxarov THs TOAews. This is the mildest judgement recorded 
in this book: we are expressly told after the far severer judgements of 
the Trumpets and the Bowls, that they wrought no repentance but 
rather blasphemy (ix. 20, 21, xvi. 9,21). Here it seems as if Jerusalem 
by a lighter chastisement was brought, if not to repentance, to some 
beginning of it. Blindness in part has happened to Israel, but they 
are still beloved for the fathers’ sake. 


évopara dvOpdmwy. ‘Names of men,” as A.V. margin: cf. iii. 4, 
and Acts i. 15 there quoted. 


XUAudSes Extra. Possibly this number is taken as approximately a 
tenth part of the population of Jerusalem. The city, which can never 
have extensive suburbs, being surrounded by ravines, can never hold a 
larger permanent population than 70,000; but in its highest prosperity 
it may have held as many, and perhaps it may again. 


Wwxav Sofav. Here and in xiy. 7, xvi. 9 these words seem to imply 
the confession of sin, as in Josh. vii. 19, and probably St John ix. 24. 
It was the predicted work of Elijah to ‘‘turn the heart of the fathers 
to the children, and the heart of the children to their fathers”: this 
will be fulfilled by his posthumous success, uniting the original stock 
of God’s People to the branches that now grow out of it (Rom. xi. 17, 
&e.). 


7 0€O Tov ovpavod. This title (combined in Jonah i. 9, Ezra i. 2 
with the Name of the Lorp) seems to have been the way in which 
Jews living among heathens (Ezra v. 12, Nehem. ii. 4) or heathens 
under Jewish influence (Ezra vi. 10) spoke of the God of Israel. This 
accounts for the way in which heathens in later times conceived of 
their religion. Nil praeter nubes et cacli numen adorant (Juv. xiv. 97). 


14. 7 oval 1 Seurépa dandOev. Having included the profanation of 
the Holy City and the plagues inflicted by the two prophets, as well as 
the invasion of the terrible horsemen, chap. ix. 


¥ oval 4 tplry. In what does this consist? Perhaps we are to see 
the answer in xii. 12: but at any rate we have an instance of the way 
that, throughout this book, the last member of each series of signs 
disappoints us; we think (cf. x. 7) that the end of all things is come, 
but instead a new series begins. 


15—19. XII. 7—12. Tue SeventH Trumpet. 


15. geval peyddar. Cf. xvi. 17. 


éyévero 1) Bactdela Tod Kécpov Tod Kuplov pay Kal TOV Xpiorod 
avtov. The only possible translation of the text is ‘‘the kingdom of 
the world is become our Lord’s and His Christ’s”; but the position 
of éyévero is strange. The phrase ‘‘His Christ” is founded on the 
O. T. phrase “the Lord’s Anointed,” ef. St Luke ii. 28. 
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Bactkevoe. Who? Our Lord or His Christ? St John probably 
would have regarded the question as meaningless, though comparing 
v. 1 (see note on év avr) it is not likely that he used the sing. con- 
sciously to imply that Christ and His Father are One, which is implied 
xx. 6. It would be more to the point to compare ‘ Christ the Lord” 
in St Luke ii. 11 with ‘‘the Lord’s Christ” already quoted. 


17. kipre 6 Oeds 6 TavtoKpdtwp. See oni. 8, 


6 dv kal 6 Av. Here and in xvi. 5 6 épyduevos is omitted: no reason 
can be assigned for the curtailment of the full formula of i. 4, 8, iv. 8, 
and no significance can be attached to it. 


17, 18. elAndas...4APev 4 opyyj cov. It is hypercritical in the 
N.T., and in this book particularly, to attempt to distinguish regularly 
between perfects and simple preterites: but here it is perhaps worth 
observing that all the verbs (after the first) are in the same tense: 
“Thou hast taken Thy great power, and didst reign: and the nations 
were wroth, and Thy wrath came,” &c. 

18. 6 kaipds T&v vexpov KpiOyvar. The mention of the general 
Judgement here so long before the end of the book is not really a 
difficulty if we suppose that the Seven Trumpets form a separate 
vision, and that each vision carries us up to the End, or at least to the 
very verge of it. : 

Tots pikpots Kal rots peydAots. See crit. notes: the accusative, 
which in almost all critical texts comes in somewhere or other after 
the dative, would be quite natural after a verb like droritca, which is 
only once found in N.T., Philem. 19, where D, reads dmroddéow as if 
arotiow was difficult. 

StadGetpar tovs Siap0elpovtas. Possibly, as A.V. margin, we should 
translate the participle “‘corrupt,” not “ destroy’’: there is an inverse 
change of sense in 1 Cor. iii. 17. 

19. 6 vaos Tov Beov. See on iv. 6, vi. 9. 

THs SiabyKys avTov. ‘‘Of His covenant,” as constantly in O.T. 
It was a wide-spread belief of the Jews that the miraculous reappear- 
ance of the long-lost Ark in the earthly Temple would be the sign of 
Messiah’s coming to reign. 

éyévovto dotparat, So viii. 5, xvi. 18: in all three places they 
mark the end of the series of seven signs. ; 


CHAPTER XII. 


2. txovoa. Lach. Tisch. W. H. (text) and Weiss add cat with XC 
Primas, and early vg. 

kpate, A adds kal. 

5. trexev vidv, dpoev with AC; cf. Is. Ixvi. 7 ééépuye kal erexev 
dpoev; Text. Rec. reads ér. vidy dppeva with NB,1; P has dpoeva; 
Victorin. peperit filium, Primas. peperit masculum. 
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6. xe. Sco Text. Rec. with C 1 and Treg. text. All other editors 
and Treg. margin add éxe? with NAB,P and early vg. : 
tpépovoetv. Text. Rec. and Lachmann read rpépwow with AP 1, 

7. 6 Muxanr. A reads é re Mixayn. 

Tov Tokepyoat, Tisch. omits rov with NB,1; Text. Rec. has érohé- 
pynooy with the Latins who, except Primas. ‘wi pugnarent, do not 
attempt to reproduce: the irregularity of the text. 

8. loxvoay. A and many cursives have toyvoev, and many cursives 
aire for atrav. 

9. 6 péyas 6 dhis. NS 1 Primas. read 6 péyas ofus. 

éBdxjOnoov. Hieron. and several cursives omit. 

‘10. -6 Karryopos. Al editors but Treg. read 6 xarijywp which is 
only preserved by A. ; 
’ avroyv. So Text. Rec. and Treg. with NB,C; Lach., Tisch., W. Hi, 
Weiss read avrod’s with AP 1. | 

11. avtol. & cop. read ofro. 


12. ot év adrots oxnvotyres. C has xaracknvotvres; S and Vulg. 
have oi karotxovyres év avrots. 


- oval. Text. Rec. adds rots xarouxotow with 1 and And. 

THY yqVv...tTHV Oddkaccay. B, has rp y7...77 Oadrdoon. 

13. 6 SpdKev Ste €BAYOyn. N° reads dri EBAHOn 6 Spacey. This may 
be compared with the omission of the whole clause dri ¢8\j@y els Thy 
viv in Hippol. Antichr. 60. 

dpoeva. A reads dpoevar. 

14. at Svo. Text. Rec. omits ai with NB,. 

15. tva...croujoy. Cop. omits, Primas. ut eam perderet. 


18. KaléordOyv. So Text. Rec. and Tisch. with B,P cop. And. Are. : 
Lach. Treg. W. H. and Weiss read éord0y with NAC vg. arm. syr.; 
Primas. seems to omit the verse. — 


Cu. XII. 1—6. Tar Woman with tHE Man-Cuinp. 


This Vision is clearly not to be closely connected with that of the 
Witnesses : not only is it separated by the arrangement of the prophecies 
xi. 14,19; but the historical situation seems to be completely changed: 
in the former Jerusalem is standing and inhabited from first to last: 
in the second the flight of the woman (cf. Micah iv. 10 if as is probable, 
see below, she is to be identified with the ideal Sion) corresponds to 
the fall of the earthly city, after which the elect remnant, the spiritual 
Israel; are preserved in the wilderness for a time appointed. It is 
remarkable that every part of the prophecy of the Lord on the Mount 
of Olives should be expanded in this book, except what concerns the 
destruction of the earthly Jerusalem and its Temple. 


1. onpeiov. A.V. translates ‘‘a wonder” here and in v. 3, because 
onuetov in N.T, has a quasi-technical sense; R.V. ‘a sign.” 
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yevn. Who is this? The two answers most commonly given are 
(1) the Virgin Mary, (2) (which may be called the traditional sense) the 
Church. Neither seems quite satisfactory. There can indeed be 
little doubt that the Son born of this woman is the Son of Mary: nor 
ought theological or ecclesiastical considerations to exclude the view 
that Mary is herself intended by the mother; the glory ascribed to her 
is no greater than that of a glorified saint (Dan. xii. 3; St Matt. xiii. 
43), and St John was not bound to suppress a truth for fear of the 
false inference Pius V. or Pius IX. might seek to draw from it. But 
it is not in harmony with the usage of this book for a human being, 
even a glorified saint, to be introduced in his personal character: if: 
St John saw (see on iv. 4, v. 5) himself, who was not yet glorified, 
sitting among the elders, it is plain that it is typical, not personal, 
glory or blessedness that this description indicates. 

Who then, or what, is the typical or mystical Mother of Christ ? 
Not the Christian Church, which in this book as elsewhere is repre- 
sented as His wife: but the Jewish Church, the ideal Israel, ‘‘ the 
daughter of Zion.” See especially Mic. iv. 10, v.38: where it is her 
travail from which He is to be born Who is born in Bethlehem. This 
accounts for the only features that support the other view, the appear- 
ance in her glory of the sun, moon, and stars of Cant. vi. 10, and the 
mention of ‘‘the remnant of her seed”’ in v. 17. 

It may, however, perhaps be true that the ideal mother of the Lord 
is half identified in St John’s mind, and intended to be so in his 
reader’s, with His human mother: she embodies the ideal conception, 
just as the ideal of the false enemy of goodness in Ps. cix. received 
embodiment in Judas, or as the king of Israel who was to come is 
called ‘‘ David,” by Hosea and Ezekiel. , 


meptBeBAnpévy Tov HAvov.... There may be a reference to Cant. vi. 

10, where however there is no mention of the stars. More certain is 
the reference, or at least similarity of imagery, to Gen. xxxvii. 9, where 
“the eleven stars,” i.e. signs of the zodiac, represent Jacob’s eleven 
sons, bowing down to Joseph, the twelfth. Here, the ideal Israel 
appears in the glory of all the patriarchs: Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
and their wives, are hers, and of the Twelve Tribes none is wanting. 
The whole description, in fact, is interpreted in Rom. ix. 5. 
2. Kal éy yaorpl €xovca. The construction if we follow most 
editors must be dp67...yuvn mepiBePAnuery...xal ev yaorpl éxovoa Kar 
xpége. There is an exact parallel to the interrupted construction 
in the apocryphal book of Zephaniah (Clem. Strom. v. 11 fin.), cai 
dvdapev pe mvedpya, Kal aviveykey pe els otpavoy mépm Tov kal €0edpouv 
dyyé\ous Kadoupévous Kupious’ Kal To Stadnua adrav émuxelwevov év 
avebpar. ayly, Kal qv éxdorou abruy 6 Opdyos éentathaciwy pwrds jhiov 
dvaréddovtos, olkoivtas év vaots owrnplas Kal byvotyras Pedy dppynrov 
Uyiorov. - 

dStvovca Kal Bacayilopévyn texetv. There is probably a remi- 
niscence of Gen. iii. 16, and perhaps of St John xvi. 21. The main 
reference is to Micah iv. 10: cf. also St Matt. xxiv, 8; St Mark 
xiii. 8, 
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3. 8pdxwv. The word in classical Greek means simply ‘‘serpent,” 
though perhaps it was always specially applied to the larger or more 
formidable kinds, But in St John’s time the conception seems to 
have been familiar of a half-mythical kind of serpent, to which the 
name was appropriated: it had not gone so far as the mediwval type 
of ‘‘dragon,” with legs and wings, but the dragon was supposed to 
“stand” (see the next verse), hardly perhaps ‘‘on his rear,” as 
Milton imagines the Serpent of Eden to have done, before the curse 
of Gen. iii. 14, but erect from the middle upwards; see Verg. Ain. 
ir. 206—8. Whether this dragon bore visibly on him the primeval 
curse or no, there is an undoubted reference to the story of the Fall 
in this picture of the woman, the man, and the serpent. In Ps. 
Ixxiv. 13, 14 (14, 15); Job xxvi. 13; Is. xxvii. 1, li. 9, we seem to 
find references to a ‘‘war in heaven,” either past or future, like that 
which follows here. 


kepadds émrd. Probably the vision avails itself of the imagery 
furnished by popular mythology: very likely Syria and Palestine had 
tales of seven-headed serpents, like the hydra of Lerna, or the cobras 
of modern Indian stories. 


kal Képara Séxa. The only illustration of this is, that the Beast 
of chaps. xXiil., xvii. and of Dan. vii. has the like. Possibly, though 
the dragon is the archetype, not a copy, of the Beast, his appearance 
is known by that of the Beast: possibly the meaning here is more 
general: all unsanctified power is embodied in him (cf. St Luke iv. 6), 
as all the power of holiness in the Lamb (chap. v. 6). 


4. Kal xy ovpd attod aipe. Is otpe. part of the description of 
the dragon, while @8a\ev marks an event? If so, we should under- 
stand that the great serpent coils himself over a third of the sky, 
and seems to sweep the stars in his train: when he is cast down 
they are cast down with him after the war in heaven. This of course 
would be an allegory of the fall of the angels. If not, we must 
suppose that the wrigglings of his tail are always casting down the 
stars, and explain the change of tense, if at all, as a Hebraism. 


tva...kataddyy symbolises the enmity of the serpent against the 
seed of the woman, beginning with the intended treachery of Herod, 
and massacre of the Innocents; but including also the malice that 
pursued Him through life, the temptation, and at last the Cross. 


5. érexev vidv, dpoev. Cf. Is. Ixvi. 7, and crit. note. 


ds péAXer aroupatvey. A periphrasis for the future. This desig- 
nation of the Son proves beyond question who He is: see ii. 27 as 
proving, if there could be any doubt about it, how Ps. ii. 9 is under- 
stood in this book. 


ampds Tov Oedv Kal apds Tov Opdvov adrod. Cf. iii. 21. In the 
vision, ‘‘He that sat on the throne” is still, it may be, present: 
if so, St John sees the translation of the child to His side. 


6. els THY epnpov. Did she descend to earth? she had appeared 
in heaven before. See on x. 9. Possibly, as the vision proceeds, 
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heaven, if we ought not to say the sky, becomes the mere background 
or even the canvas of its scenery, 


Srrov exer [éxet] rérov. See critical note. The redundant adverb is 
genuine and a Hebraism. Most of the historical interpretations that 
have been advanced for this part of the vision proceed on the assump- 
tion that the Woman is the Christian Church. As interpretations, 
they are excluded if we admit that she is the ancient Israel: though 
applications and illustrations drawn from one may be appropriate to 
the other. On the view taken here, the doctrine of this chapter is 
analogous to that of Rom. xi., though the point of view is not quite 
the same. St Paul distinguishes a double fulfilment of God’s promises 
to Israel—‘‘the Election,” the believing minority, receive them now, 
and ‘“‘all Israel shall be saved” at last. St John does not distinguish 
the two, but uses language that covers both. The Daughter of Zion 
is kept alive by God, both in the continued quasi-national life of 
the Jewish people, and in the number (be it large or small) of 
Christians of Jewish race; who are known to God, though for 1500 
years at least they have, as a community, disappeared in the mass 
of their Gentile fellow-believers. It is hardly necessary to contradict 
the utterly unhistorical theory, that any now existing Christian nation 
can be identified with a portion of Israel. The theory is perhaps 
most absurd when applied to the Hnglish, whose ancestors are 
mentioned as a pagan tribe of north Germany, within 30 years, if 
not within three, of the date of this vision. (Tac. Germ. 40.) 


jpepas xAlas Siakoolas éfjKovta. See on xi. 2, 3. Here, as in 
the earlier of those verses, the time defined may be that of the 
humiliation of Israel, as perhaps in the second it is conceived as 
that of their temporary rejection. It is a curious coincidence (even 
on the hypothesis that distinctly Jewish elements have been in-' 
corporated in the Apocalypse, it can scarcely be more) that the 
desert fortress of Masada did hold out three years and a half after 
the fall of Jerusalem. 


7—12. Tue War 1n Heaven. 


Here it is possible that a part of the vision of the Seven Trumpets 
has been transposed into the vision of the Woman and the Dragon, 
for it certainly seems as if the coming down of the Devil to earth is the 
Third Woe: and we have seen reason to think that the visions of the 
Angel with the Book and the Two Witnesses were inserted designedly 
between the Sixth and the Seventh Trumpets. A seer of course has 
a perfect right to re-arrange his visions: the spirits of the prophets 
are subject to the prophets: here the transposition is very significant ; 
because the Advocate is taken up the Accuser must needs be cast 
‘down. 


7. éyévero Tédepos ev TS ovpavo. This must refer to an event 
subsequent to the Incarnation—not therefore to the ‘‘Fall of the 
Angels” described in Paradise Lost. Milton may have been justified 
in using this description as illustrating or suggesting what he supposed 
to have happened then: but we must not identify the two. 
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6 Mixayd. Dan. x. 13, 21, xii. 1. The two latter passages seem 
to tell us that he is the special patron or guardian angel of the 
people of Israel: and it may be in that character that he is introduced 
here. 

of dyyeAou aitrod. He is called ‘the archangel” in Jude 9: the 
angels are ‘‘his,’? as well as ‘“‘angels of the Lord,” just as either a 
general or a king can talk of ‘‘ his soldiers.” 


Tod wodeunoat. Ewald tried to explain this as a Hebraism. The 
sense is ‘*There was war in Heaven, so that Michael and his angels 
made war with the Dragon.” R.V. ‘‘going forth to war.” Did the 
text before the transposition suggested above ever run kai mponbey 
Spdxwy...6 Te Mixair kat of dyyedour atrod Tob moheuioat mera TOD 
OpaxovTos ? : 


9. éBdAyOn. ‘Was cast down,” rather than “ cast out.” 


6 dis 6 dpxaios. Gen. iii. 1. This is the only place in canonical 
Scripture (see, however, Wisd. ii. 24) where we are told that the 
Tempter in Eden was the Devil: but it cannot be doubted that we 
are so told here. 


6 Kadovpevos SidBodos kal 6 Latavads. In spite of the way the 
articles are placed, of course these are both names of the Dragon. 
The former name is regularly used in the LXX. as the representative 
of the latter: though the two are not quite synonymous, the Hebrew 
name meaning ‘‘the Adversary,” and the Greek “the Slanderer” 
(e.g. the same word is used in a general sense in 1 Tim. iii. 11). 
“Satan” has the article here, as always in the O.T., except in the 
Book of Job—it is still rather a designation than a proper name. In 
Enoch xl. 7 we have it used in the plural in a passage very like 
this: ‘“‘The fourth voice I heard expelling the Satans, and pro- 
hibiting them from coming into the presence of the Lord of spirits, 
to prefer accusations against the inhabitants of the earth.” The 
voice is afterwards explained to be that of Phanuel, the angel of 
penitence and hope. 

€BAnOy els tv yqv. St Luke x. 18, St John xii. 31 throw light 
on what must be meant—a breaking of the power of the Devil by 
that of the Incarnate Lord: but we cannot be quite sure that our 
Lord speaks of the same fall of Satan in both passages, or in either 
of the same that St John describes. 


10. dwvrv peyddnv. See on vi. 6, and cf. xi. 12. The ‘great 
voice,” as appears from ‘‘our brethren’’ below, is the voice of a 
multitude whether of angels or of men. We are told that the saints 
are fellow-citizens of the angels, and the angels fellow-servants of 
the saints: nowhere that the two are brethren: perhaps that is a tie 
that can only be between creatures of flesh and blood. 


yj cotypla Kal 1% Sivapis. Probably the salvation and the might 
of God; but the view of A.V. that % Bac. rod Oeod yudy and  éé. 
To) xpicTod avrod correspond exactly and exclusively is not inde- 
fensible. The previous articles would then merely mark salvation 
or strength in general, and have no idiomatic equivalent in English. 
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4 ¢Eovrla. Here, as generally, a derivative committed power, cf. 1 
Cor. xy. 27, 28. See also xvi. 9 n. 


© karyyopos. The true reading is 6 xariywp. The word was 
borrowed and distorted by the Rabbins, and is found in Hebrew 
letters in the Talmud applied to Satan. St Michael was called by 
the correlative term “the Advocate.” 


6 katnyopoyv. Literally “who accuseth,” but the context shews that 
the meaning of the fense is to mark the act as habitual rather than 
as present. The ‘Prologue in Heaven” of the Book of Job, and 
Zech, iii. 1, of course illustrate the sense. Sometimes the conflict 
between good and evil is a conflict of ideas and principles: then 
Satan accuses the brethren in heaven, not always falsely (St Luke 
xvi. 15); sometimes on one side or on both it is a clashing of passions 
and interests: then Satan is cast down to earth: it goes ill with all 
who have their conversation there. 


1l. Sid 7d aipa...did tov Adyov. These conquerors are the martyrs 
and confessors of Christ: though He is gone up, Satan is not at once 
cast down. The accusatives mark the cause, not the means of their 
victory: we might have expected the second to have been replaced 
by a genitive. The whole verse would be easier to understand after 
v.17. 


ovK HyaTyTay THY Wuxnv aitav. St John xii. 25, St Luke xiv. 26 
are the closest parallels among the similar sayings of our Lord. 
Here, ag in all of them, the word for “life” is that elsewhere ren- 
dered ‘soul”—not the same as that used for “life eternal” in 
St John l.c. 


axpt Savdrov. They carried the temper of not loving life (not only 
to the renunciation of its joys, but) even to death. 


12. 8d rodro. Because the Accuser is cast down from Heaven, 
which is at once the proof of the coming of “the salvation and the 
might and the kingdom” and the earnest of the victory of the brethren. 


oi éy atroits oxnvotyres. The order here and in xiii. 6, 12 is 
common in ordinary Greek, rare in this book. 


oval THv yHv Kal tTHv OdAaccay. See crit. notes, and for accusative 
ef. viii. 13, The sense is clear though the construction is peculiar to 
this book. When and in what sense the Devil’s power was, or will be, 
at once lessened and brought into more terrible neighbourhood to 
earth, we can hardly venture to say precisely. Perhaps texts like 
St John ix, 39, xv. 22 illustrate this. Kvery manifestation of Christ 
deepens the guilt of sin which persists in spite of it. Yet it cannot 
be said that since the Incarnation Satan has had increased power to 
afflict unbelievers or backsliders; on the contrary, earthly life has 
upon the whole been steadily growing safer, easier and more comfort- 
able, both for the good and for the evil, since Christ has been ruler in 
the midst of His enemies, for whom He is still receiving gifts, It is 
probable therefore that the principal fulfilment of this Scripture is still 
to come, 
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6Alyov Katpov ¢ye. This short season corresponds with the reign 
of Antichrist, the Beast, whom the Dragon enthrones on earth when 
he himself is cast down from heaven. Consequently it cannot be 
identified with the ‘‘little season” of xx. 3, which comes after the 
overthrow of Antichrist and the binding of Satan. 


13—17. THe DELIVERANCE oF THE WoMAN. 


13. é8lwkev tHv yvvaika. The reference is probably in the first 
instance to the Roman persecution of the Jews, in and after the 
wars of Titus and Hadrian: both the bitterness with which those wars 
were conducted (Josephus probably exaggerates the clemency of Titus), 
and the savage fanaticism which provoked it, were the Dragon’s work. 
So also were the medizval persecutions of the Jews by Christians: and 
so is the social or intellectual intolerance which is by no means ex- 
tinct yet, and which is actually often bitterest against a Christian 
Jew whe does not forget his nationality. 


14. ai Svo wrépvyes tod derotd Tod peyddov. The great eagle need 
“not be any one mystical eagle known to the Seer and his disciples, it 
may be as general as “the eagle” Deut. xxvili. 49; if on the other 
hand we omit the article before dvo, it will be clear that the eagle is 
many-winged as in 4 Esdras, and therefore mysterious. Some suppose 
“the great eagle” to symbolise the Roman Empire; but that did not 
protect the Jewish church, though to some extent it did the Christian. 
tva mérytar...rod pews. This resumes v. 6 in a way characieristic 
of the writer’s method in linking different visions together, -cf. viii. 
2, 6 and xv. 1, 5, 6. In the latter passage and in this chapter it 
might be a question whether the earlier verse was not the after- 
thought. 


15,16. Gen. ili.15. The sense must be, that the Devil attempts 
to frustrate God’s counsels, not now by attacking the old Israel, but 
the new ‘‘Israel of God.’’ Titus, we are told, resolved to destroy the 
Temple, ‘‘in order that the religion of the Jews and Christians might 
be more completely abolished” (Sulp. Sev. 11. 30, supposed to embody 
a quotation from Tacitus). Hadrian, on the contrary, seeing that the 
Christians had separated their cause from that of the rebel Jews, 
extended to them a tolerance not merely contemptuous, But thence- 
forward the best and ablest emperors, from M. Aurelius to Diocletian, 
recognising the independent power of the Church, thought it neces- 
sary to persecute it. At last, Julian completely reversed the policy of 
Titus, seeking to discredit the Gospel by patronage to. the Jews. This 
policy, apparently, will be carried out by Antichrist: but will be 
baffled when the Jews, whom he has restored to their land as un- 
believers, are converted by the martyrdom and resurrection of the two 
prophets (see notes on the preceding chapter). 


17. él Tq yuvaukl...perd tOv oid Tod oréppatos aitys. We 
have not means for interpreting this description in detail. All we 
can say certainly is, that it describes the providential foiling of 
Satanic attempts at the destruction of Israel. Perhaps the most 
plausible suggestion of a definite meaning of the “flood” [better 
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translated ‘“river”’] is that the Christians of Jerusalem, in their 
flight to ‘‘the mountains” (St Matt. xxiv. 16 &c.) of Pella, were 
delivered by a miracle or special providence from the dangers of the 
passage of Jordan: if they fled immediately before the siege was 
formed by Titus, this was just before the Passover, when the river 
was in flood (Josh. iii. 15). But of such an event we have no his- 
torical notice: and it is likely that the Christians fled when they had 
Jirst “seen Jerusalem compassed with armies” (St Luke xxi. 20), in 
the unsuccessful assault of Cestius Gallus, three years before the fall 
of the city. 
TOY THPOvVTwY TAs évToAds. xiv. 12. 


éxdvTov tiv paptuptay Incod. vi. 9, xix. 10. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


1. Képata Séka kal Kehadds rtd. Here 1 omits the horns; in the 
parallel passage xvii. 3 it omits the heads. 

2. dpkov. Text. Rec. reads dpxrov, 80 do some cursives. 

éovtos. Tisch. reads \edyrwy with & syr. and Victorin. 

3. Kalplav. Text. Rec. with vulg. reads cal eidov ular. 

Watpacey. Text. Rec. reads é0avudo0n with A 1 and adds éy with 
1 12, turning 7 into ry. 

5. Pracdyplas. A reads Brddodyua; B, Bracdyulay. The firsi 
half of the verse is wanting in 1 and in Primasius. 

moujoar. Nadds 6 0éde, B, prefixes ré\euov. Dionysius and Iren. 
int. omit the words. 

6. 7O dvopa attod. N* substitutes adrov. 

Kal tTHy oKyviv aitov. C omits these words. Text. Rec. adds kat 
with NeB,*P 1. 

7. Kal €860n...avTots. ACP 1* omit this clause. 

8. ov...7d dvopa. Text. Rec. has ov...7a dvduara with NP. 

10. « tis els aixpodwotay, cis aixpadroolay vraye. NBLCP omit 
the second eis alyvahwolay. Primas. qui captivum duxerit et ipse 
capietur. Most MSS. of vulgate, and syr., support Text. Rec. ef tus 
alxporwcltay ouvdye els alxpadwolay ymdyer which is found in Areth. 
1 stops short at e? ris aixp. cvvdryet. 

dmoxrevel, Set. A has droxravOjva alone. W. H. suggest daoxrelvew 
or dmoxreivac; ® reads doxrelvet. 

12. évdmvov airod. Primas. reads in terra; P by a mistake has 
évisrov for tiv yyy kat in the next clause. 

va mpookuvycovrw. NS has mpocku, i.q. mpooxuveiv. 

rov Savarov. A omits. 

13. tvakal mip tog karaBalyey. B, has cai rip iva 2x Tov obpavod 
karaBalver. 

12 
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14. toujoorcikdva, A reads rojo elkdvay. & prefixes kal. 


15. ait Sotvar. ACP* read airy for aire. C omits dodva: as if 
77 elkbve TOU Onplov were a gloss on avr7. 


6cov. AP read tva dco. Text. Rec. with 1 Areth. inserts iva 
before dmoxrav0Gouw. 


16. Sdow adtois xdpaypa. 26 and 95 have rA4Bwor 7d xdparyya 
atroo. ‘The Latin versions haye habere. S* has avr@ for airols. 


17. Kaltva. So Text. Rec. Treg. and Weiss with N°AB,P. Lach. 
and Tisch. omit (and W. H. bracket) cal with &* and C. 

Td XApaypa, TO Svopa Tod Onplov, F Tov dpLOpov Tov dvdparos avTou 
with AP. C has r. x. Tov dvduaros k.7.d.; S 7d x. TOU 0. 7 7d dvoma 
avrod; By 7. x. T. 8. 7. 8. 7} TOY apLOudy Tov Onplov 7} K.T.r. 


18. x&S’. C511 and Tye. still preserve the reading older than 
St Irenaeus éfaxdovas déka &€. 


Cu. XII, 18—XIII. 10. Tur Beast From THE SEA, 


18. éordOny. If correct, it would mark the beginning of a new vision, 
just as Dan, viii. 2, x. 4'begins a vision with a statement of where he 
saw it. If we read éo740y, which was certainly the commonest reading 
before Andreas, the connexion will be, the dragon departed to make 
war and he stood on the sand of the sea waiting for the beast to come 
up to fight his battles. As Tischendorf observes, if chapters xii. and 
Xili. are to be so closely connected, it becomes an unanswerable question, 
where is the dragon’s throne which is given to the beast; but this is 
not an unanswerable objection to the best attested reading. 


XII. 1. Sov ek tHs PaAdooys. Dan. vii. 3. 


Képata Séka Kal Kebadrds értd. The ten horns are from Dan. 
vii. 7. But the beast seen by Daniel seems to have only one head, 
v. 20: and hence some have supposed that this beast is not the same 
as that, but a combination of all Daniel’s four—and that the seven 
heads are obtained by adding together the four heads of the leopard 
with the single ones of the other three beasts. But this seems far- 
fetched : it is better to remember (see on iv. 7) that God is not obliged 
always to reveal the same truth under the same image. St John’s 
vision was like enough to Daniel’s to indicate that it applied to the 
same thing, but it supplied details which Daniel’s did not. For one 
thing, comparing this description with xii. 3, we learn that this beast 
has a special likeness to the Devil. 


évépara BAacdyplas. Cf. xvii. 3. Divine honours were paid to 
every good or even tolerable emperor after his death, and claimed 
by Gaius, Nero and Domitian in their lifetime: both the tribute and 
claim were blasphemous: the claim was put forward more violently 
by Gaius, more persistently by Domitian, whom his subjects had to 
call ‘“‘our Lord and our God,” to Christian ears a double blasphemy : 
ZeBaorés, the official title of all emperors, sounded like a divine name 
and was treated as such in Asia, and was therefore blasphemous. 
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It is uncertain whether the plural implies that each head bore more 
blasphemous names than one. 


2. 10 Onptov 6 ciSov «.7.A. The fourth beast in Dan. vii. is not 
described as like any ordinary animal: here he is described as com- 
bining the likeness of the other three. We may draw the inference 
mentioned on v. 1, that this beast is not the fourth, but a combi- 
nation of all four: but on the simpler view the description is not less 
appropriate. The Rome of St John’s day was ‘‘like unto” a Greek 
empire, and at the same time embodied elements derived from Babylon 
and from Persia. And if we watch the ‘‘spirit of Antichrist” that is 
working in our day, we shall see it in the various forms of Hellenic 
aestheticism, of Persian luxury, and of Chaldean scientific necessarian- 
ism. It remains for this spirit to mount the imperial throne of Rome, 
when he who now letteth is taken out of the way. 


kal @wxev avt@ 6 Spdkwv. It is the Devil’s interest and policy 
to disguise his working under the forms of the world: at present, he 
has actually persuaded many to disbelieve in his existence. — 

TV Sivapw adtrod, kal Tov Opdvoy airod, kal eLovolay peyddAnv. For 
dbvayw and é£ouclay see on xii. 10, for Opdvov on ii. 13, Antichrist, or 
the Antichristian empire, bears just the same relation to the Devil as 
the true Christ to God. 


3. Kal plav ek tov kebadov. This of course depends upon eidov 
in the first verse; but the ellipse is harsh and most Latin Versions 
repeat vidt. 

as éopaypévyny eis Odvarov. Comparing xvii. 8, 10, 11, it has 
been thought that this indicates the death of Nero (the reality of 
which is clearly expressed, xvii. 8, though not here) aud his expected 
reappearance as Antichrist. See notes on ch. xvii. and Introduction, 
pp. Ixiii., Ixv., lxvi. 

4, tls dporos To Onplw; A sort of blasphemous parody of sayings 
like Ex. xv. 11; Ps. xxxy. 10, lxxi. 19, lxxxix. 8, or of the name 
Michael, which is by interpretation ‘‘Who is like God?” 


5. oropa.... Dan. vii. 8. 

mowjcar. This may mean to “spend,” so that ‘to continue” 
(A. V.) will give the right sense: but perhaps rather, as in Dan. viii. 
24, xi. 28, 30, 32, “do” is used absolutely for ‘‘do exploits.” 


pavas tercepdkovta Sto. See on xi. 2. 

6. Tods év TS OVpavw akyVvovvTas. The order as in xii, 12 is more 
like that of ordinary Greek than is usual in this book. The clause 
must be taken in apposition to rj ox. avrod. The host of angels are 
God’s Tabernacle, as elsewhere His Camp. 


7. Kal @€60n...atrovs. There is considerable authority for the 
omission of this clause: but the omission is no doubt merely accidental 
—it was left out in one or more very early copies, because scribes 
passed from one clause beginning ‘‘and there was given unto him” 
to another. For the sense cf. Dan. vii. 21 and ch, xi. 7: the latter 
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proves that ‘the Saints” (i.e. the holy people of God) are to be under- 
stood as Christians, not as Israelites. 


éml wacav vdry kal Aadv Kal yMaooay Kal e€vos. See v. 9 n. 
The Devil gives to Antichrist what he offered to Christ, St Luke iv. 6. 


8. mavtes...ov. The singulars after the plural here are not more 
difficult than the plurals after the singular in St John xvii. 2 [24]; 
1 John vy. 16. 

év TO BLBAlw THs Cons TOD apvlov, xxi. 27: see note on v. I. 

dd KaraBodys Kéopov. Perhaps in Greek, as in English, it is 
most natural to connect these words with “slain”: and 1 Pet. i. 19, 
20 works out what, on this view, would be the sense. But the similar 
clause xvii. 8 seems to prove that the words are to be taken with 
“written”: it is God’s purpose of individual election, not of universal 
redemption, that is here dated ‘‘from the foundation of the world.” 


9. etisk.t.A. See on ii. 7. 


10. e& tis els aixpadwotay, els alxpatwolay dadye. This is de- 
cidedly the best attested reading; and, there being no verb expressed 
in the first clause, it is a question what verb is to be supplied. This 
will depend on the sense given to the rest of the sentence, and this on 
the reading adopted there. If the received text be right (it is, more 
literally than in the A.V., ‘if any will kill with the sword, he must 
be killed with the sword”: cf. St Matt. xxvi. 52), its reading in the 
earlier clause must be accepted as a correct gloss. But there is a 
reading—not so well attested, and which might have arisen accident- 
ally—‘if any to be killed by the sword, [he must]” (one important 
MS. omits this) ‘‘be killed by the sword.’ Inferior as this reading is 
in external evidence, it is supported by the parallel with Jer. xv. 2, 
xiii. 11. We have therefore the choice between the two versions, 
“Tf any man [be] for captivity, he goeth into captivity: if any [be] to 
be slain by the sword, he must be slain by the sword,” and that of the 
A.V. with the word ‘“‘leadeth” put in italics: and we shall choose 
between them, according as we think that St John is likelier to have 
had in his mind the text in Jeremiah or our Lord’s saying. Perhaps 
the former suits the context best—‘‘the patience and the faith of the 
saints” is to be shewn in submitting to death or captivity. But the 
other view, that their patience and faith is to be sustained by remem- 
bering the certainty of God’s vengeance on their oppressors, is sup- 
ported by the parallel passage, xiv. 12. 


11—16. THe Breast rrom tHe Lanp. 


11. dAdo Onplov. Afterwards called the False Prophet, xvi. 13, 
xix. 20, xx. 10. Some think that it is he, rather than the first Beast, 
who is to be identified with St Paul’s “Man of Sin,” the personal 
Antichrist—the first Beast being the antichristian Empire. But in 
xvii. 11 sqq. it seems plain that the seyven-headed Beast, who is 
primarily a polity, at length becomes embodied in a person. ; 


képara S00. Perhaps two only, because that is the natural number 
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for a lamb—the only significance of the number being, that they are 
mot seven or ten. Perhaps there is a reference to Dan. viii. 3: as 
Nero’s pride and guilt foreshadowed Antichrist’s, so the homage he 
seemed to receive from a representative of the one great rival empire 
may have foreshadowed Antichrist’s universal sway. It may be noted 
too, that Tiridates was a Magian who observed the rules of the order 
on the throne. But the meaning of the Vision is not to be gathered 
from the events of the time which not improbably coloured its 
imagery. 

Spore dpvlw.,.ds Spdkov. No doubt the obvious view is right, that 
he looks like Christ and is like Satan. Alford well compares St Matt. 
vii. 15—though the resemblance is in the sense, not the language or 
even the image, so that perhaps there is no conscious reference. 


12. ote. The sense is, he does all that the Dragon has given the 
Beast power or authority to do. 


évatiov avtod. The relation of the False Prophet to the Beast is 
nearly the same as that of Aaron to Moses, Ex. iv. 16, vii. 9 sqq., or 
even of a true Prophet to God, 1 Kings xvii. 1. 

Tous év AUTH KaTOLKOUYTas. See on v. 6. 

13. Kal movet onpeta peydda. St Matt. xxiv. 24; 2 Thess. ii. 9. 

tva Kal wip.... The similarity to 1 Kings xviii., 2 Kings i., is best 
explained by St Luke ix. 54, 55. To reproduce the acts of Hlijah now 
shews the spirit, not of the true Christ, but of the false. 


14. wAava. xix. 20. There is still a reminiscence of St Matt. 
xxiv. 24. 

eixkéva. We cannot tell how, or how literally, this prophecy will 
be fulfilled in the last days: but it is certainly relevant to remember 
how the refusal of worship to the Emperor’s image was made the test 
of Christianity in the primitive persecutions—perhaps especially by 
humane and reluctant persecutors like Pliny (see his famous letter to 
Trajan), who acted not from fanaticism, but from supposed political 
necessity. And the king-worship of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries,—the maxim, earlier acted on than avowed, cujus regio ejus 
religio,—shews us the really Antichristian element in the persecutions 
of that age. To the ingenious theory, that the second Beast is the 
Papacy, and “‘ the image of the first Beast” the mediaeval Empire, it is 
a fatal objection that, though the Popes may be said to have made and 
vivified the “Holy Roman Empire,” they certainly did not make the 
world worship it—they might more plausibly be charged with making 
it worship them. 

15. 860 avte Sotvar. A.V. to avoid the repetition of give trans- 
lates here and above ‘‘he had power.” 


mvevpa. Not mvedua Swis as in xi. 11, though the sense is practi- 
cally the same, except that there the life is true and blessed, as always 
in St John. 


16, Kal moet resumes the construction of v. 14. 
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Wa Sao. avrots. Is dow impersonal as \éyouvow x. 11, BA\érwow 
xvi. 15? but for avrots we should supply the subject from the previous 
accusatives. 


dpaypa. Cf. ra orlyyara ’Iyood, Gal. vi. 17. The image is, as 
there, that of the brand put upon slaves to identify them; pagan 
devotees sometimes received such a brand, marking them as the 
property of their god. In the so-called Third Book of Maccabees 
(which, stupid as it is, has perhaps some historical foundation) we are 
told that Ptolemy Philopator ordered the Jews of Alexandria to be 
branded with an ivy-leaf, the cognisance of Dionysus. One may com- 
pare also the sealing of the servants of God in chap. vii., and xiv. 1. 


17,18. Tue Number or tHE Name or THE Beast. 


17. kal tva. See crit. note. If cai be retained, the verb depends 
on moe? in v. 16; if omitted, the clause marks the purpose of the 
Xapaypa.. 

tva pytis...7radjoat. Such disabilities seem to have been actually 
imposed, at least in the Diocletian persecution, by requiring business 
transactions to be preceded by pagan formulas. 


TOV aptOnov Tov ovdpatos avTov. In Hebrew and in Greek, letters 
were used for numerals, every letter having its own proper significance 
as a number. Among the Jews (and to some extent among early 
Christians, especially heretics) this suggested the possibility of finding 
numbers mystically corresponding to any word: the numerical value 
of all the letters might be added together, and the sum would repre- 
sent the word. This process was called by the Jews Gematria, a cor- 
ruption of the Greek Geometria. Ridiculous as were many of the 
attempts made to find mystical meanings in the words of Scripture 
by this process, it remains true that a Jew of St John’s time would 
probably mean, by ‘‘the number of a name,” the number formed by 
Gematria from its letters: and probably the numerous guesses, from 
St Ireneeus’ time to our own, that have been based on this method 
are so far on the right track. But there are too many that are plausi- 
ble for any one to be probable. There are in fact an indefinite num- 
ber of proper names whose letters will amount to 666 (or 616, see 
below) either in Hebrew or Greek—at least when the names are neither 
Hebrew nor Greek, and so have to be arbitrarily transliterated. 

The attempts which are generally thought of most importance are 
Aarewos, and Nerén (or Nerd) Késar; the latter has the advantage 
that the alternative Hebrew transliterations of his chief titles 
give 666 or 616 as we retain or drop the final m. Both the solution 
Aarevos and the reading 616 are as old as St Irenzus, who criticises 
the latter in a way to suggest that it was already interpreted of Nero. 
He insists that in a Greek book we should expect the name to be con- 
veyed by the numerical value of Greek letters: he speaks of the reading 
616 as due to an ‘idiotism’—a mispronunciation such as uneducated 
persons might fall into—an educated Greek would take care of the 
final n. VOolter hardly presses his own objection that Késar ought to 
be written with a Yod between the Koph and the Samech: and 
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whether Nero were living or dead at the moment of the vision it was 
equally dangerous to name him plainly. If he were alive it was 
treason against him to say he was the beast, if he were dead it was 
treason against the reigning emperor to say Nero would come back 
from the dead. Vélter’s own ingenious solution—Trajanus Hadrianus 
—which gives either 666 or 616 also in Hebrew, cannot stand apart 
from his general theory of the book. If 616 were otherwise probable, 
it could be read of Gaius. éy.dva gives the right number and might 
be referred to Nero as a matricide, for the viper’s birth was supposed to 
be fatal to the mother, and the three letters might be arranged as a 
rough outline of a snake. No other name (Genseric, Mohammed, and 
even Napoleon, have been tried with more or less violence) has any 
real chance of being right. Failing Aarewos and Késar Nerén, we may 
be pretty certain it will not be discovered till Antichrist appears: and 
then believers will be able to recognise him by this token. 


18. 6 gov vody ndirdrw. “The terms of the challenge serve 
at once to show that the feat proposed is possible, and that it is 
difficult.” (Alford.) 

dp.Ou0cs yap dvOpwrov éorly. Comparing xxi. 17, it appears that 
these words mean ‘‘is reckoned simply by an ordinary human 
method.” 


xéS’. The reading ys” is ancient, but certainly wrong: and it is 
not impossible that the repetition (which must strike every one in 
the words, though the Greek figures do not suggest it like the Arabic) 
of the number 6 is significant: it approximates to, but falls short 
of, the sacred 7. Certainly we get no help by referring to 1 Kings x. 
14—-where the number is probably arrived at by calculating that 
Solomon got 2000 talents every three years: cf. v. 22, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


1. 1d dvopa atrod Kal. Text. Rec. omits these words with P 1. 

yeypaptpéevov. A has 7d yey., 1 And. com. xardpevov. 

3. gdovew ds. Tisch. omits ds with NB,P. 

katvyv. ® adds xa: qv, qv being in the first hand above the line, 

téooapes. &* has pilav, reading A’ for A’; C omits, 

4. ovk euorvvOncav. One ms of Primas. reads non inquinaverunt 
vestimenta sua, which is supported by Tert. Hieron. 

dtapx7y. and Primas. read dm’ dpxijs. 

kal T@ dpvlw. N* has cal év ro d. 

5. wWedSos. Text. Rec. has 66dos with 1. 

dpopor yap dow. Lachmann omits yap with ACP; and Text. 
Ree. adds éviémov Tob Opévov with medixval vulgate. 


6. émi tots ka0npévovs. Text. Rec. omits él with B, and substi- 
tutes xarotxodvras for xa0. with A. 1 36 add rods kar. after rods Kad. 
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7. A€yov. Nomits. Text. Rec. has \éyovra with 1. 


PoPyOnre. Cyp. Primas. add potius, which must refer to the 
worship of the Beast. 


Kal OdAacoay. Tisch. inserts rv with NB,: 36 and the old Latin 
(Primas.) and many forms of vulgate omit xat.. 


8. Sevrepos dyyedos. Tisch. has dyy. de’r. with N° and C (devdrepov) 
and P. §S* omits dyyedos and everything from ézecey (pr.) to Aéywr. 


Tov Ouvpov. 196 Tyc. omit. 

merotiukev. Tyc. read rérwxay asin xviii. 3; 8°12 Primas. rérrwxav; 
the latter copied Tyconius without noticing the difference of text. 

9. adrots. A and Primas. read air@. 

Onplov. A has Ovoracrijpiov. 

10. év t@ wornplw THs spyns. A has ék rod rornpiou riv dpyiy. 

Bacavodijoerar. A has BacavicOjoovra. 


dyyédov dylov. A has ray dyyé\wy, By and Text. Rec. trav aylov 
‘ayyéduv. 

14. KalelSov. NS omits. 

KaOrpevov Suovov. Text. Rec. has xaOjuevos duocos with 1 7 49 91. 

vio. Tisch. and W. H. read vidy with NAB,; P has viod, 1 vids. 

éxov. N* has gyovra, NeC éxov. 

16. eplrOy 4 yy. Cod. flor. demensus est terram. 

18. éqdOev ek Tod Pvovacryplov. Primas. omits. Lach. omits 
é£fdOev with A. 

éxov. Lach. reads 6 éywv with AC. 

gdovy. Text. Rec. has xpavy7 with C. 

19. tiv Anvov...rév péyay. 1 has roy Anvdv. Text. Rec. has rip 
peydAny with &. : 

20. e€wlev. Text. Rec. has ééw with 8 1. 


Cu. XIV. 1—5. Tuer Lams vreon Movnr Sion. 
1. tdodpviov. Of course the same as in chap. v. 


éml TO dpos Ziov. Probably the earthly one—the heavenly Jeru- 
salem of chap. xxi. has not yet appeared. And in xi. 7, 8 we had an 
intimation that the Seer’s gaze was now directed to Jerusalem: 
Babylon, though mentioned in v. 8, is not seen till chap. xvii. 


EkaTov TeroEpaKoVTG Téroapes XLALADES. - Cf. vii. 4. 


_ TO dvopa avrod kal Td dvopa tod matpds avrod. Notice that it 
is assumed as understood that the Lamb is the Son of God. See 
notes on iii. 12, vil. 3. 

2. os davijv wdatwy mwodkdkov. This marks the volume of the 
sound. 


Bpovrtys peyadns. This marks its loudness. 
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as KWapwdov Kbapi{svtwy. This marks that it was articulate and 
sweet: the harpers sing as they play. 


3. GBSovo. as @8yv. The ws is perhaps mechanically inserted 
from the former clauses, it is not found in v. 9. Naturally we should 
suppose the subject of dove. to be the harpers whom St John seems 
to hear without seeing: yet how can they be angels when we are 
told that only the ransomed of earth can learn the new song? If 
the hundred forty -and four thousand are heard singing the new 
song in heaven and seen drawn up in battle array on Mount Sion (on 
the ruins of the holy city? see on xii. 1—6), the vision at this point 
becomes very like a dream. 


4. maplévo. The first instance of the use of the word as a mas- 
culine substantive. It was adopted in ecclesiastical language, and 
applied e.g. to St John himself. It is best to understand the word 
literally. St Matt. xix. 12; 1 Cor. vii. prove, on any fair interpre- 
tation, that a devout and unselfish celibacy gives special means for 
serving God, and so we need not be surprised to learn here that it 
has a special reward from Him. No disparagement of holy matrimony 
is implied. Marriage is lowered by the Fall from what God meant 
it to be (Gen. iii. 16), and so, like other things which God made 
very good, has its own evils and dangers; but it does not follow that 
it is here conceived as in any sense defilement—they who are virgins 
a fortiori are “not defiled with women.” It is noticeable that we 
owe to the two celibate Apostles the highest consecration of marriage, 
see Eph. v. 23—33, and the last two chapters of this book. 


dmapx1. This seems to imply, as is required by the view that 
‘‘virgins” strictly speaking are meant, that the 144,000 do not 
represent the whole number of the Elect, but a specially sanctified 
number from among them. See on vii. 4. 


5. dpapor ydp eo. Here, if yap be retained, the argument, as 
in v, 4, is that the higher degree of perfection includes and guarantees 
the lower: if yap be omitted, duwpyol elcw would be the inference from 
their perfect truth, not a proof of it. Cf. St James ili. 2. 


6,7. Tue ANGEL WITH THE EyERLASTING GOSPEL. 


6. dddov dyyeAov. Different from the many mentioned before, 
perhaps especially distinguished from the one who appears in ch, x., 
but see v. 17, xviii. 1, where such a reference is hardly possible. 


év pecoupavypate. See on viii. 13. 

eiayyédvov aidvioy. It is true that these words have not the arti- 
cle, but neither has “‘[the] Gospel of God” in Rom. i.1. Even if, 
therefore, the grammatical usage of this book were more regular than 
it is, it would be needless to translate ‘‘an eternal piece of good news,” 
in which, moreover, it would be hard to find a sense for the epithet. 
No doubt ‘‘gospel”’ is used in its constant N.T. sense; and the gospel 
is called ‘‘everlasting,’’ as declaring the eternal truth of God. The 
preaching of the Gospe] here stands in the same relation to God’s 
Judgement as in St Matt. xxiv. 14. But notice, that the name is 
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applied to the whole truth of God, not to what was revealed by 
Christ only: for the substance of the angel’s message is pure natural 
theism. Hence some infer a distinction between the ‘Gospel of 
the Kingdom” preached to Israel during a limited “Day of Visi- 
tation,” and the ‘‘Everlasting Gospel” proclaimed to all nations 
till the end of the world. 


evayyeAloar. See on x. 7. 


él rods Kabnpévous él tas yas. The phrase is only found here 
and is suggested by the picture of men sitting on the ground while 
the angel flies overhead. 


7. déyov. See on iv. 1. - 

Sore adt@ Sdtav. See on xi. 13. 

Stu WAVev 7 Spa THs kploews adrod is not at variance with alémoy: 
the Gospel is to be preached dws rs cuvredelas Tod alwyos. 

§drAaroav might easily have had the article, which would be less 
natural with myyas vodrwy: cf. vill. 3, 10, xvi. 3, 4. 


8—l11. ANGELS of WARNING. 


8. eweoev trecev. Is. xxi. 9. 


BaBvray a peydAn, as in xvii. 5. See also xviii. 10, 18 and 21 
where we have ‘‘Babylon the great city,” “the great city’? (meaning 
Babylon), and ‘‘the great city Babylon.” The omission of city here 
makes the presumption less that ‘“‘the great city” of xi. 8, xvi. 19 is 
the same. 

é« Tod olvov Tod Gupod THs twopvelas. If the text be right, and if 
it be impossible to regard @vyod as representing the Hebrew word 
translated “provocation,” 2 Kings xxiii. 26, there is a blending 
of two views. Babylon makes the nations drink of the cup of her 
fornication; and she is made, and they are made with her (at first 
perhaps by her), to drink of the cup of God’s wrath: v. 10, xvi. 19. 
In xviii. 6 as in Jer. li. 7, from which the image is taken, there is, 
as probably here, a combination of the two. 


10. Kkalattés. He, like Babylon; his fear of the Beast will not 
excuse him. 


awlerar ék Tod olvov Tod Bupod Tod Oeod. Ps. Ixxv. 8 (9); Is. li. 17, 
22; Jer. xxv. 15 sqq. 


Kekepagpévov akparov. Lit. “mixed unmixed”: there is prob. 
nothing meant but the sense of the A.V. ‘poured out unmixed,” 
the “pouring out” of wine being usually a process of ‘‘ mixing.” 
But the paradoxical form of expression comes from the LXX. of Ps. 
Ixxv. 8, where the word ‘‘red” (or perhaps ‘‘foaming,” ‘‘fiery”’) is 
translated by “unmixed,” proving that St John knows and uses the 
LXX. version, though not exclusively dependent on it. 


év mvp\ Kal Oelm. Probably the preposition has the same Hebraistic 
sense as in phrases like év uaxalpy, &v rp pougpata; though the ordinary 
Greek sense would be possible here. See xix. 20, xx. 15, xxi. 8. 
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évdéeriov...dpvlov. Only one translation of these words is possible: 
they prove that the holy angels, and the Lamb Himself, acquiesce 
or something more in the justice and necessity of God’s awful judge- 
ments. This being so, we dare not give weight to sentimental or 
@ priori arguments against their possibility, though to our present 
faculties God’s future treatment of sin may be as hard to reconcile 
with His known attributes as His permission of its origin in the past. 
We are forced to pass over the one difficulty: faith and humility will 
pass over the other. 


12. Se dropov7 Tdv dylwy éorly. See xiii. 10 and end of note 
there. Knowing the terrors of the Lord they endure the terrors of 
the Beast. 


oi rnpotvtes. For the nom. see on ii. 13, 20. 


13—30. Burssine on THE Fartarun Drap, AND THE Harvest 
AND THE VINTAGE oF THE Harr. 


13. ypdyov. See on x. 4. 

fakdptot ot vekpot, Two questions arise as to this verse, though 
its touching associations make us unwilling to raise questions about 
it. What is its relevance here? and why are the holy dead blessed 
“from henceforth” ?—i.e. probably, from the time foreshadowed by 
the last part of the Vision. One answer to both probably is suggested 
by the reference to Is. lvii. 1, 2, that in those days a holy death will be 
the only escape from persecution and temptation, which ‘‘if it were 
possible should seduce even the Elect.” Not only “for the Elect’s 
sake the days shall be shortened,” but even before they end, one and 
another of the Elect will be delivered from them. Even now it is 
a matter of thanksgiving when a Christian is delivered by death 
“from the miseries of this wretched world, from the body of death, 
and from all temptation,’ and much more then, when temptation is 
so much sorer that no Saint can dare wish to abide in the flesh. 
This seems better than supposing that the special blessedness of the 
dead of those days consists only in the interval being shorter before 
their ‘‘perfect consummation and bliss.” At the same time it is 
probably intended that the faithful dead are ‘‘henceforth”” more per- 
fectly blessed than those who fell asleep before the Advocate had been 
taken up and the Accuser cast down. 

val: A€ye +d trveSpa. The Spirit in the Church and in the Seer 
bears witness to the Voice from Heaven. 

tva dvatayjocovrar. They die in order to their rest, For the 
ellipse, cf. St Joh. i. 8, xiii. 18; 1 Joh. ii. 19. The future expresses 
that their rest is the sure result as well as the providential end of 
their dying. 

éx tTav Kétrev aitoy. They rest from their labours, not from their 
works; for these are their treasure in heaven. The distinction between 
xérot and épya is almost in the manner of the Fourth Gospel, ef. 
Intr, p. xxxviii. On the whole verse cf. Matt, xi. 28, Aedre mpos pe 
TAVTES Of KOTLOVTES...KaYO dvarratow vuas. 
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Ta yop tpya atray dxodovbe? per attav. For their works follow 
with them: there is therefore hardly any resemblance to 1 Tim. v. 
24,25. The meaning of the passage is much the same as 1 Thess. iv. 
15—we are not to think of the holy dead as if they missed (and as if 
the dead of the last days only just missed) the glories of the Lord’s 
coming: for they and their good works are kept by Him safe against 
that day, ready to share in its glories. 


14—20. There are two difficulties in these verses: one is, are they 
a vision of the Last Judgement? the other, is the Reaper Christ the 
Lord? The first is not the hardest: if we suppose the visions to have 
been seen at intervals, it would disappear altogether, for it is clear 
that if so, chaps. xiii., xiv. if not xii.—xiv., are a whole in themselves, 
of which xv. 2—4 are the epilogue: even if chaps. iv.—xxil. are the 
record of a single ecstasy, it would still be true that each of its stages 
seems to close with a glimpse of the end, which afterwards is more 
fully revealed (see on vi. 12 and parallels). Apart from this, the order 
in which the visions succeed each other, though doubtless always 
significant, cannot be pressed as marking in all cases the chronological 
succession of the events foreshewn. xi. 7 in some sense anticipates 
the events of chap. xiii., while chap. xii. goes back to events earlier, 
probably, than any others indicated in the book. In this chapter 
itself we have in v. 8 an anticipation of chap. xviii. We need not 
therefore hesitate to suppose that here we have an anticipation of 
chap. xx. Anda vision of the Last Judgement might be fitly inter- 
posed here to encourage ‘‘the patience of the Saints” that is to be so 
sorely tried. Butif the Harvest here too is the End of the World, must 
not the Reaper be Christ? He is seen sitting on a cloud: is it not He 
Who comes with the clouds, i. 7? He is lke a Son of Man: is it not 
He Who in the same likeness walks in the midst of the Seven Golden 
Candlesticks? It is no difficulty that He waits for God’s word to 
thrust in the sickle: so far Alford’s reference to Acts i. 7 is relevant, 
see also St John y. 19, 30; but this does not meet the difficulty that 
the word is sent to Him by an Angel out of the unseen depths of the 
heavenly temple. Not to quote the parable of the tares, where the 
Son of Man Himself sends forth His Angels to reap, how are we to 
harmonise such a representation with the homage paid by the Angels 
to the Lamb, Who has prevailed to open the Book with the Seven 
Seals, on which they are not able so much as to look? Then again, if 
the Reaper be Christ, what of the Angel with the sickle who gathers 
the clusters of the vine of earth, and casts them into a winepress that, 
it seems, a multitude of horsemen tread? ‘The Rider of the White 
Horse, in chap. xix., has trodden the winepress alone on earth: that 
is why He rides in blood-dipt raiment at the head of the white- 
robed armies of heaven. Tyconius seems to have turned the 
difficulty by applying his rule that what is said of Christ may be 
understood of His Body the Church, which may certainly be enlight- 
ened by angels in her office of judging the world. If so, the figure 
of the Son of Man would come back to its primary sense in Daniel, 
where it certainly symbolises the whole body of the Saints of the 
Most High. If this be unsatisfactory, we must choose between putting 
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on the words, “one like unto the (or ‘a,’ see on i. 18) Son of Man,” 
the gloss “‘An Angel in the likeness of the Messiah” (which in view of 
vv. 17—20 is not impossible, though difficult), and supposing that the 
Seer is reproducing in some measure the language of Jewish apoca- 
lypses without being led to supply their shortcomings. In the former 
case we should also have to suppose that one of God’s typical and 
anticipatory judgements is described in terms suitable to the last. 
Then it might be possible that the Reaping was suggested by the first 
stage of the Jewish War, and the Vintage by the second and more 
terrible, of which the scene was Jerusalem: as Nero, seen spiritually, 
bore the likeness of the Beast, Vespasian, or “‘his angel,” may have 
borne the likeness of a son of man. 


14. elSoy, kal iSov. The first accounts for the accusative xa0jpevor, 
the second for the nominative vepédy. 

éxov. Here, as often, a participle seems to take the place of a 
finite verb. 

otépavoy xpvcoty. There is no other instance of a crowned Angel 
in this book; for the Rider on the White Horse in chap. vi. is pro- 
bably the spiritual form of an earthly conqueror. 


Spéravov 6&3. The image of the harvest, combined with that of the 
vintage, is from Joel iii. 13. See however St Matt. xiii. 36 sqq. 


15. dddos dyyedos. It is probably not relevant to argue that in 
classical Greek this would not necessarily imply that the previously 
named Person is an Angel, even if ‘‘another” is meant to distinguish 
the Angel from him, But comparing v. 6, it appears that the angel 
may be called “another” simply to distinguish him from those of 
vv. 6, 8, 9: and then no decisive inference can be drawn as to the 
figure of v. 14. 

ék tod vaod. See xi. 19 and note on iv. 6. 

aéppov. Lit. “send,” cf. drooré\ke, St Mark iv. 29. It may be 
implied here, as it probably 7s in St Mark, that the Son of Man does 
not reap Himself, cf. St Matt. xxiv. 31. See on the next verse. 

énpdvOy. Lit. “is dried,” hence R.V. ‘is over-ripe” :—possibly a 
more literal translation than St Mark’s account of our Lord’s words 
in the parable, to which there is probably a reference. 


16. @Badrcv. Lit. “cast”: but the word is used in much milder 
senses, e.g. of the Lord ‘‘putting” His fingers in the deaf man’s ears, 
St Mark vii. 33. The A.V. rendering “thrust” can therefore be 
defended: but it is also possible that He Who sat on the cloud threw 
down the sickle, for others (unnamed angels) to reap with. 

@epioby 1 yq- Comparing the parables in SS. Matthew and Mark 
there is little doubt that the gathering the harvest indicates or in- 
cludes the gathering of the Elect. In Jer. li. 33, it is true, the image 
of harvest is used of the time of God’s vengeance, and so Joel iii. 13, 
where, as here, it is combined with that of the vintage. But it would 
be pointless to have the two images successively worked out, if they 
meant exactly the same: while the vengeance of the other image is 
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clearly defined in vv. 19, 20, and there is nothing (like the threshing 
of Jer., l.c.) to indicate it here. 


17. dddos dyyedos. It is a possible view that he gathers the grapes 
for the Reaper to tread. 


18. tov eovolay él rod mupds. See crit. note. The rendering of 
A.Y. “which had power over fire”’ leads us to understand an elemental 
Angel, like “‘the Angel of the Waters” in xvi. 5. This is not impos- 
sible: the word ‘“‘fire” has the article, but in Greek ‘‘the element of 
fire” would be naturally so expressed. It may therefore be that ‘‘the 
Angel of Fire” is made to invoke the judgement on the wicked which 
will be executed by fire. But it is easiest to understand that this 
is the Angel ‘‘who had power over the fire” on the Altar—perhaps 
therefore the Angel whom we have already heard of, viii. 3—5, the 
rather that an angel with this title is found in Rabbinical literature. 


mépabov. See on v.15: here it can hardly mean that the Angel is 
to commit his sickle to others. 


19. Badrev. ‘‘Cast” as in v. 16; but here the Angel himself 
plainly gathers as well, be does not merely supply the instrument for 
gathering. 


Thy Anvov...trov péyav. Is, Ixiii. 2,3; Lam.i. 13. The masculine 
is probably most simply explained by a reminiscence of the LXX. 
Gen. xxx. 38, 41. Tyconius thought that “the mighty” was cast into 
the winepress. Weiss holds that God’s great wrath is itself the wine- 
press. 


20. tis moXews. Probably Jerusalem, see on v. 1. 
aipa. Is. lxiii. 3. 


aXpt Tv XaAwov tov trmov. Literally, ‘even unto the bridles of 
the horses’”’— though no horses are mentioned in the context. Probably 
the A.V. rendering ‘‘even unto the horse bridles,” which implies that 
the words are meant as a mere measure, that any horseman riding 
there finds his horse bridle-deep in blood, is right: but some think 
of the horsemen of God’s avenging army in xix. 14. There can hardly 
be a reference to the horses of chap. vi. or of ix. 17. 


amo, ie. at a distance of: the construction is common in late 
Greek, e.g. Diodorus and Plutarch, but only found in the New 
Testament here, and in the fourth Gospel, xi. 18, xxi. 8. 


otadlov xiAlwv Eaxorlwy. 200 Roman miles, or about 183 English. 
It is hardly likely that it is meant that the blood covered a space of 
40 furlongs syuare—more probably, that it extended 1600 (or perhaps 
800) in every direction from the city, or perhaps the river of blood 
flows to that distance. It has been imagined that the distance 
specified stands for the length of Palestine, which is estimated by 
St Jerome at 160 Roman miles, by modern surveys at about 140 
English, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


2. é Tod Onplov Kal é« THs cikdvos adTov. B, reads ék ris exdvos 
cee Tov Onptov avrod. Text. Rec. adds xal éx rod xapdyyaros abrod 
with 1, 


Kal ék Tov dpiWpov Tod dvdpatos avtod. Primas. and cod. flor. 
omit. [Cyp.] Test. 11, 20 has victores bestiae et imaginis et numerus 


nominis ejus CXLIII stantes &e. 
3. tav vay. N*C have aidvwy. Text. Rec. has dylwy, a retrans- 
lation of a misread compendium sctorum for sclorum. 


4. Ocros. B, reads dyios. 

Tava ta vn. B, reads rdvres. 

Ott TA Sikarwpard cov éhavepwsOnoav. N reads ore dicausp. evdmidy 
gov épay. 

6. Alvov Kaapov. So Text. Rec., Tisch. and Weiss with P; Lach. 
Treg. W. H. (text) read NiGov xa@apoy with AC am. fu.; S Primas. 
cod. flor. have caapovs \wots. W. H. suggest Awoby with B,. 


7. @&véek. N11 omit &. 
émta, huddas. S fu. omit érrd. 


Cuars. XV. XVI. Tur Seven VIALS. 


1. dAdo onpetov. Besides those of xii. 1, 3. Here preparation is 
made (as in vill. 2) for another sevenfold series of visions. Some have 
attempted to see a sevenfold series in the three preceding chapters—its 
elements being the successively appearing figures of the Woman, the 
Dragon, the Man Child, Michael, the Beast, the False Prophet, and 
the Lamb. But this seems rather far-fetched: at any rate, it is not 
likely to have been consciously present to St John’s mind, 


mAnyas erta Tas éoxdtas. Literally “seven plagues, the last,” the 
fact that ‘“‘in them is filled up [or rather ‘‘fulfilled, finished’’] the 
wrath of God” is given as the reason why these plagues are the 


last. 
2—4, Tuer TrivumpPH of THE VICTORS OVER THE BEAST. 


It seems that here we have a vision of what follows the judgement 
on the Beast and Babylon, announced in chap. xiv. 8—11; asin chap. 
vii. 9—17 we have a vision of what follows the Great Tribulation 
announced, but only announced, at the end of chap. vi. 

2. Odraccav tadlvyv peprypévny tupl. Probably describes an 
optical appearance much like that of xxi. 18, 21. It gives no reason 
for doubting that this is the same sea of glass as in iv. 6: it is not till 
now that the Seer’s attention is specially directed to it, and he now 
describes it in more detail than before. 


REVELATIOY K 
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Tovs vikavras ek. Cf. 6 vixGy in chaps. ii. iii. Lit. ‘‘them that 
overcome from,” R. V. ‘‘come victorious from,” the victors (the present, 
like oi rpooxuvodvres ‘the worshippers” xiv. 11, rather excludes than 
marks time) have fought their way clear of all those dangers and 
temptations. 


éml tiv OdAacoay. Perhaps literally, for ‘‘a sea of glass” would of 
course be a solid support; or if not, they might walk upon the sea 
like their Lord, sustained by faith. But perhaps no more is meant 
than when we speak of a town lying ‘‘on the sea”: this is supported 
by the fact that Israel sung the song of Moses on the shore, after their 
passage. And the preposition, thotgh naturally translated ‘‘on,” 
is the same as in the phrase ‘‘stand at the door” in iil. 20. 


KiOdpas. Asv. 8, xiv. 2: though the harpers here are not the same 
as in the first place, and perhaps not as in the second. 


3. tHv giv Moicéws. Ex. xy.—the song of God’s redeemed 
people, delivered from their enemies, and confident of coming, but not 
come yet, ‘‘unto the rest and to the inheritance which the Lord their 
God doth give unto them.” There is probably no allusion to their 
coming from the ‘‘Red Sea” of martyrdom: that is a pretty conceit, 
but below the dignity of prophecy. 


Tov SovAov tov Geov. Ex. xiv. 31 is particularly referred to; but 
also in Num. xii. 7; Josh. i. 1, 2, 7, 13, 15, xxii. 5; Ps. cv. 26 ‘‘the 
servant of the Lord” is used as a special honourable title of Moses: 
cf. Heb. iii. 5. 


THY @dyv Tod dpvlov. For the Lamb has redeemed them, as Moses 
redeemed Israel. ‘‘The song of the Lamb” is not a different song 
from ‘‘the song of Moses,” but the same interpreted in a higher sense: 
well illustrated by the Christian use of Ps. exiv., and the other Pass- 
over Psalms, in our Easter services. 


Meyda kal Savpacrd. There may be references to Ps. cxi. 2, 
exxxix. 14, cxlv. 17: but this psalm rather continues the spirit of those 
than combines their words. It is noticeable that this song, almost 
alone of those occurring in this book, has the parallelism or quasi- 
metrical structure of Hebrew poetry. 


6 Bacideds Tov Cvdy. See crit. note. The thought is the same as 
in chap. xi. 15,17. God, Who of old sanctified to Himself a peculiar 
people, has now taken the heathen also for His heritage. The ex- 
pression here and in the following clause (which fixes the sense and 
the text) is taken from Jer, x. 7. 


4. This verse proves that vv. 2—4 are originally rather the epilogue 
to chap. xiy. than part of the introduction to chap. xvi. There we 
are told again and again that the seven last plagues only lead to 
blasphemy, here the victors exult in a judgement which convinces all. 
See Rom, iii, 19; Phil. ii. 11; Ex. vii. 3, and viii. 15 &c. It is better 
with Westcott and Hort to put the note of interrogation after dcvos: 
the connexion is, Who dares withhold his worship from the one 
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righteous God? Who can withhold it when every nation is subdued 
to His eee by the manifestation of His Almighty Power in right- 
eous acts? 


Sovos. Not the same word (dys) as is applied to God in iv. 8 &e., 
but ordinarily used of human piety or holiness—and in that sense 
applied to our Lord, in His human character, in Heb. vii..26. It is 
only used of God here and in xvi. 5 (the true text): in both places 
the sense is that God is ‘‘justified in His saying and clear when He 
is judged.” Here it may also be meant that in this none of the gods 
is like unto Him, cf. Ps. Ixxxii, 1. 


mavra Te Cyn tEovow. Ps. lxxxvi. 9; Is. Ixvi. 23. 


Stkatdpara. Righteous acts, as in xix. 8. The word only occurs 
four times besides in the plural in the New Testament: Rom. ii. 26 
and in a slightly different sense Luke i. 6, Heb. ix. 1, 10. 


5—8, THE PREPARATION FOR THE Lasr PLacusns. 


Here the description of the vision announced in v. 1 begins, though 
the Seer still anticipates, see on v. 6: for the relation of vv. 1 and 5, 
see on xii, 14. 


5. yvolyn. No translation seems to connect jvolyn directly with év 
T¢~ ovpav, and the connexion is less in the style of the Book than the 
ordinary connexion 6 vads év T@ ovpayg, though the former might be 
supported here by the parallel in the next verse é£\Oov...éx Tod vaod. 


6 vads THS TKHVAS TOU papTuplov ev TO Opava. For 6 vads see xi. 19; 
for Tijs cxnvfs To wapruptov the one New Testament parallel is Acts vii. 
44; cf. Ex. xxvii. 21; Num. i. 50 &. It is not clear whether we are 
to translate the temple of the heavenly tabernacle, or the heavenly 
temple of the tabernacle. ‘To say that the holy place of the heavenly 
tabernacle is opened, is to say no more than that the heavenly taber- 
nacle is opened. Possibly, as we are told that not only the Ark, but 
the Tabernacle which Moses made according to the pattern shewed 
unto him in the Mount, was brought up into Solomon’s Temple, it 
may be meant here that the heavenly Temple contains the archetype 
of the earthly tabernacle. In any case the Tabernacle is mentioned 
because its origin was more directly divine than that of the Temple. - 
Compare 1 Chron. xxviii. 19; Ex. xxv. 40, xxvi. 30. 


6. ot éxovres. The phrase describes their office: we see in the 
next verse that they did not come out having them. 


éySeSupévor Alvov kalapov Aapmpdv. See crit. note for the evidence 
for NOov. If this strange reading be right, the nearest parallel is 
Ezek. xxviii. 13—where comparing the next two verses, it seems as 
though the human ‘“‘king of Tyrus” were identified with a fallen 
Angel, perhaps the patron of the city. Therefore these holy Angels 
may be here described as clothed in glory like his before his fall. In 
choosing between the alternative readings, little weight is due to the 
fact that in other Greek prose Noy means flax, not linen, less to the 
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probability that most writers would have preferred the plural to the 
singular. It may have a little weight that white linen, xix. 8, is itself 
a splendid dress, and that golden girdles would be more in place on 
it than on robes jewelled all over. On the other hand, everywhere 
else in this Book linen is Bicowor. 

mepi ta ot0y. As ini. 13, where see note. 

7. giddas. See on v. 8. 

8. Kamvov. Is. vi. 4. 


ovdels CSvvaro. Hx. xl. 35; 1 Kings viii. 11. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


2. Kaxov kal movnpov. S* rovnpov kal kaxdv, A omits kaxdy. 


8. 6 Sevrepos. Text. Rec. adds dyyedos here and throughout. 
Here it is supported by B, and most cursives, at 4 by 1, at 8 by N 1, 
at 10 by 1 And. cop. arm., at 12 by And. cop. arm. old Lat. 
and cursives, at 17 by N°1 And. cop. arm. old Latin. 


{wrs is omitted by Primas. Text. Rec. has {Goa with NB,P 1, 

5. dyyéAov. Primas. angelos or angelorum. 

6 dcv0s. So Tisch. [W. H.] and Weiss with 8P; Lach. and Treg. 
omit 6 with AB,C; cop. xth. omit both words. Text. Rec. reads 
with 1 and Primas. kai 6 dovos. 

6. aipa. Tisch. reads atuara with 8, a Hebraism. 

€wxas. So Text. Rec. and Tisch., Treg. and W. H. (marg.) with 
SBP; Lach., Treg., W. H. (text) and Weiss read dédwxas with AC. 

weiy with A, C (rw). Text. Rec. reads mefy with all other MSS. 

dévol eiouy. NS has daep dévol clow, am. wt digni sunt. 


7. tov@vor. B, 1 read ék rod 0., 36 gwviv éx Tod 0. Primas. has 
aliam vocem dicentem, am, alterum dicens, a mistake for (?) altare 
dicens. Vg. has alterum ab altari dicentem which explains Text. Rec. 
&dXov €k Tob Ov. 

9. 1d dvopa. A reads évdmiop. 


11. Primas. omits; Beatus quotes as follows (?from Tyc.) et 
comedebant linguas suas a doloribus suis, blasphemantes ex ira Dei, et 
paenitentiam non egerunt. 


& TOV Tévev aiTav Kal ek Tov EAkdv aiTay. N omits the second 
half of the clause. Cop. reads et per opera sua. 


ék Tov epyov avToy. N omits. 

12. tav Bacwéwv. Tyc.? (ap. Aug. Ap.) omits Bacikéwy and 
translates eorwm. Primas. and Commodian read venienti regi. 

13. eldov. SN reads €6407. 

ék...dpdkovtos, kal...Gnpfov. C omits the first clause, 8* both, 
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14. Satpovlov. Text, Rec. reads Sayusvwv with 1 and And.? 
& ékrropeverat. Text. Rec. reads éxmopevecOae with N* 1*, 
15. Epxopor. N* Primas. read dpyerac. 


17. €« Tov yaod, dws TOU Opdvov. N has é« rod vaod rod Oeod. 
Ld \ a na a an a . 
Text. Rec. with By dé rod vaod rod obpavod amd rod Opdvov. 


18. dorpatal kal dwval kal Bpovrat. Text. Rec. reads pwv. cad 
Bp. kal dor. with 1; N* reads Bp. cal dor. kal p. kal Bp.; B, omits 
Kal Bpovral. 


weirpos éyévero. B, and Primas. omit éyévero. Primas. has for 
éyé&ver0...otTw wéyas et signa magna. 


dvOpwros éyévero. Text. Rec. of dvOpwro éyévovro with 1. NB, 
dv Opwrot éyévovTo. 


21. 2 wAnyy atts. Vg. omits these words. B, omits airfjs. 


Cu. XVI.1,2. Tur First Vrat. 


1. govas peyddyns. It is not expressly said that the voice is 
the voice of God: it speaks of Him in the third person, cf. Gen. 
xxii. 16. Perhaps the Seer intends us to notice the pure inaccessible 
spirituality of the Godhead. Cf. St John v. 27. 


eis tiv yqv. Lit., ‘into the earth,” here and in the next verse. 
Here ‘‘the earth” seems to mean the lower world generally, there the 
dry land only. 

2. dwdOev. Lit. “went away,” from the Angels’ place in Heaven 
before the Temple to the edge or ‘‘window” whence they can look 
down upon the earth. 


kos kaxdv Kal movynpdv. The plagues that accompany these 
vials have a close analogy to those of the trumpets in ch. viii. sqq., 
and, like them, have some to the plagues of Egypt: here cf. Ex. ix. 9. 
The epithets need not mean more than ‘bad and evil.” ‘ Noisome 
and grievous” A.V. points out the distinction if one is intended, 


tovs ¢xovras. This refers back to the previous vision, xiv. 9—11, 
as in ix. 4 we have a reference to the previous vision, vil. 3. 


3. Tur Sreconp VIAL. 
3. 6 Setrepos, without dyyedos, as in 4, 8, 10, 12,17. This is a 
contrast to the vision of the Trumpets. 


aipa as vexpod. Lit., ‘“blood as it were of a dead man,” and so 
more foul and horrible. See Ex. vii. 17 sqq., esp. 21. Compare in 
this Book ch. viii. 8; but here the plague has a wider reach. 


race Puxr fans. Cf. 6 éxer puxy Swijs, Gen. i. 30, 
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4—7. Tue Tarp VIAL. 


4, els Tods TmoTapo’s Kal tds mnyds Tay WSdrwy, vill. 10, see on 
xiv. 7. 


5. Tod dyyéAov tav b8drwv. Here at least there is no question 
(see on vii. 1, xiv. 18) that we have an elemental Angel; see Exe. I. 


6 dvKalo jy. Without 6 épxduevos, as in xi. 17. A.V. ‘*Which art 
and wast and shalt be,” a noteworthy translator’s error. 


6 Scvos, see on xv. 4. If the article be inserted we have two 
Divine Names, the Eternal, the Holy; if it be omitted we have an 
interesting parallelism: . 


Righteous art Thou the Eternal, 

Holy for this Thy judgement. 
Perhaps the latter gives the preferable sense: it is certainly sup- 
ported by the best MSS., though we have none good enough to 
decide whether a letter has been left out or doubled by mistake. 


6. atpadylwv kal rpopyntav. See xi. 18, xviii, 20, 24. 


aety. See crit. note. This form is also found in St John iv. 7, 9. 
The infinitive being in the aorist would make the perfect indicative 
strange. 

dévol etorv. Contrast iii. 4; compare xiv. 5 for asyndeton. 


7. tod @vovactyplov. There is no angel (xv. 8) to speak from the 
altar, as perhaps in ix. 13 (cf. xiv. 18): the altar itself can bear 
witness (vi. 9) to the righteous blood shed upon earth, and so say 
Amen to God’s vengeance against the persecutors. 


Naf. i. 7, xiv. 13. 


8,9. Tae Fourtn Vrau. 


8. érl tov qAvov. The three first vials are poured out els, the last 
four él. The change may be intentional to mark the distinction 
between the two groups of plagues (in the Vision of the Trumpets 
the second group of the three Woes was the smallest as weli as the 
severest): there is no other obvious reason for writing eis rv Oddac- 
oav...ént Tov dépa, though in 8, 10, and even 12, ém! may seem more 
appropriate as marking the stricken object, while es marks the 
receptive medium. 


€860y aire kavpatioa.. Cf. viii. 12 (the fourth trumpet); but there 
the light of the sun is diminished, here his heat is increased. It 
is barely possible with Bengel to explain ai’r@ of the Angel. 


9. éBrtacdypqocay. Contrast xv. 4. This, which marks a new 
and intenser stage of suffering, is henceforth repeated after every vial 
but the sixth, which describes preparations for active rebellion. 


tod éxovtos. Must refer to God: it would be yet more forced to 


interpret it (with Winer?) ‘‘they blasphemed the name of the God of 
(the angel) who had power &c.,” than to interpret aidra@ of the Angel. 
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tv &ovolav. Here, as in St Luke xii. 5, Rom. ix. 21, it is im- 
possible to find any trace of the common sense of a committed 
authority. Probably also in St Matt. vii. 29, St Mark i. 22, St 
Luke iy. 32, the contrast is between the inherent independent authority 
of Christ, and those who sat in Moses’ seat and had the best right 
to be believed when they were content to quote their predecessors. 


ov petevonoay Sotvar aired Sdfav. Contrast xi. 13, which therefore 
cannot refer to the same judgements as here, nor probably to judge- 
ments on the same place or people. 


10,11. Tar Firrn Vian. 


10. tov Opédvoy. The throne: the word is best taken quite lite- 
rally, not in the vague sense of his capital, the ‘‘seat” of his empire. 


éyévero 1) Bactrela attod érxorwpévn. Was his throne the light 
thereof (Is. J. 10, 11), as God and the Lamb will be of the new 
Jerusalem, in whose light the nations will walk? Cf. on the whole 
plague Ex. x. 21, ch. ix. 2. 


é«x Tod mévov. The darkness was of itself distressing, and deprived 
them of such distractions from pain as they had before. It is clear 
from the next verse that the seven last plagues are more terrible 
than even the woes, for of these we are told that each passes before 
the next comes, while each of the last plagues continues till the end. 


12—15. Tur Sixta VIAL. 


12. [rév] Evdparny, ix. 14 sqq. Where Babylon confessedly 
stands for Rome, we should naturally understand the Euphrates to 
be used also in a symbolical sense, possibly as meaning the Tiber. 
But the Tiber is not a very ‘“‘great river”: and the mention of ‘‘the 
kings of the east” (lit., ‘‘the kings from the rising of the sun”) as 
needing to pass the Kuphrates seems to mark it as meant literally. 


enpdvOn to t8wp avrod. Referring to the way that the ancient 
Babylon was actually captured by Cyrus, by drawing off the water 
of the Euphrates into a reservoir, so as to make its bed passablo 
for a few hours. Though not mentioned in Dan. v., nor by Cyrus in 
his lately discovered account of the capture, there seems no doubt 
that this incident is historical: the details given in Hdt. 1. 191 agree 
exactly with those of the predictions in Is. xliv. 27, xlv. 3; Jer. 
1. 38, 44, li. 30—32, 36. 

tva éropacby 1 686s. Compare the prophecies (Is. xli. 2, 25) of 
the advance of Cyrus. It may have been felt that his success and 
services did not exhaust their meaning. He is spoken of as advancing 
on Babylon “from the East”; much more would any invader of 
the apocalyptic Babylon come from the Hast, if he had to cross the 
literal Euphrates. 

tov Bacihéov trav dard dvatodys lov. See crit. notes. The 
reading of Primasius would imply a still more direct reference to 
Isaiah; that of T'yconius is probably based-on the tradition that the 
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ten tribes were still awaiting their return in the extreme east. The 
plural presents no difficulty; the Arsacidae all called themselves kings 
of kings; and if a more definite application were needed, we might 
think of the kings of Parthia and Armenia. In xvii. 6 we hear of the 
kings of the earth combining to attack Babylon, and the Euphrates 
may be dried up only that the kings from the east may be able to 
advance to take their part in the assault. But why do they specially 
need their ‘‘way to be prepared”? The Euphrates is a far less 
impassable frontier than the Alps or the Mediterranean: it was 
in fact in St John’s day the weak side of the empire. And probably 
in this fact we may see the key to the prophecy. In Dan. viii. 8, 
xi. 4 we have the division of Alexandex’s empire described as ‘‘toward 
the four winds of heaven”: in xi. 5, 6 the Egyptian and Asiatic 
kingdoms are designated as ‘‘the kings of the south and of the 
north.” It is implied therefore that the kings of Macedon are kings 
of the West: and it remains that the other great and permanent 
kingdom (of smaller ephemeral ones there were more than four) 
which arose from the dissolution of Alexander’s shall be “the kings 
of the east.’ Now this designation obliges us to think of the Par- 
thians, the longest-lived of all the Alexandrine kingdoms, and the 
only one surviving in St John’s day. This differed from the others, 
in respect that its royal dynasty was native not Macedonian, but 
it was not the less a portion of Alexander’s empire, inheriting his 
traditions. (The veneer of Greek culture existing among the Arsa- 
cidae is well illustrated by the grim story of the performance of the 
Bacchae at the time of the death of Crassus: it is instructive also 
to look at the series of coins engraved in Smith’s Dictionary s.v. 
Arsacidae, where we see Hellenic types gradually giving way to 
Assyrian.) In Enoch liv. 9 we hear of ‘‘ the chiefs of the east among 
the Parthians and Medes”: that passage throws no real light on 
this, except as shewing who ‘‘the kings of the east”? were understood 
to be, by a person familiar with the same ideas as St John. Now 
in St John’s time (whether the earlier or later date be assigned 
to the vision) there were apprehensions of a Parthian invasion of 
the empire on behalf of a Pseudo-Nero (Tac. Hist. 1. ii. 3), ie. a 
shadow of Antichrist: and it is likely that St John’s prophecy is 
expressed (as so many O.T. prophecies are) in terms of the present 
political situation. But it had no immediate fulfilment: the danger 
from Parthia under Domitian passed off, and soon afterwards its 
power was broken for ever by Trajan. But its place was taken in 
time by the Sassanian kingdom of Persia, which remained for three 
centuries the most formidable enemy of Rome. Then, as Parthia 
‘had been broken by Trajan and fell before Persia, so Persia, broken 
by Heraclius, fell before the Arabs, who endangered the existence, 
and actually appropriated great part, of the Eastern Empire. To 
them succeeded the Turks, before whom it fell. 

Now while no event in this series can be called a definite or precise 
fulfilment of St John’s prophecy, we may hold that this habitual 
relation of ‘‘the kings of the east” to the Roman empire supplies 
a number of typical or partial fulfilments. A pseudo-Nero, made 
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emperor by a Parthian conquest of Rome, and ruling (as might be 
expected) in Nero’s spirit, would have been almost a real Antichrist; 
and for such a revelation of Antichrist St John’s immediate readers 
were meant to be prepared. Again, in the conquests and persecutions 
of Sapor and Chosroes, of Omar, Mohammed, and Suleiman, it was 
intended that the Christians of the empire should see the approaches 
and threatenings of the kingdom of Antichrist. But the empire— 
whether Roman, Byzantine, or Austrian—continued to “ withhold, that 
he may be revealed in his season”; and its modern representatives 
will continue to do so ‘‘until it be taken out of the way: and then 
shall that Wicked be revealed.” 

It may be observed that Dan. xi. 40 sqq. seems to imply that the 
political situation in the Hast in the days of Antichrist will be not 
unlike that in the days of Antiochus: for while it is certain that the 
early part of that chapter applies to the latter, it is hard to regard 
the passage beginning at v. 36 as adequately fulfilled in him. Hu- 
manly speaking, it does not seem that the changes now going on 
in the east are as capable of producing a conquering empire, as they 
are of producing an antichristian fanaticism: but qui vivra verra. 


13. KalelSoy. Between the sixth and seventh seal, and between 
the sixth and seventh trumpet, there appears a vision which has 
nothing to do with the series in which it is inserted, but which marks 
the near approach of the final struggle between the kingdoms of light 
and darkness. We have this on the side of the former in the 
sealing of the Servants of God and the prophecy of the Two Wit- 
nesses: here we have it on the side of the latter in the vision of 
the three unclean spirits, which is also loosely attached to the context 
which it can scarcely be said to interrupt. 


Tod wevdorpodrrov. Identified by xix. 20 with the second beast 
of xiii. 11, 

tvevpata tpla dxdSapra. This phrase is in the Gospels usually 
synonymous with ‘‘devils” or rather ‘‘demons” (whom there is little 
or no scriptural authority for identifying with fallen Angels, though 
Satan, St Matt. xii. 2430, Rev. xii. 7 sqq., is ruler of both). Here 
the term “spirit” seems to be used rather in the sense of ‘‘inspiring 
power” of which the ‘‘demons” are the source—hence they are 
called in the next verse ‘‘spirits of demons.” See St John’s 1 Ep. iv. 
3; 1 Tim. iy. 1, which probably refer to the same order of things 
as this: also 1 Sam. xvi. 14 &c., 1 Kings xxii. 21 sqq. 

as Bdtpaxor. The nominative would be quite regular after the 
full formula, xal efdov kai ido. There may be a reference to the 
plague of Egypt, Ex. viii. 2 sqq., but the parallel is not close, Frogs 
were proverbial for their constant and meaningless noise, which 
some think helps us to interpret the likeness. If so, one would be 
tempted to connect it with St Hippolytus’ view mentioned on xii. 12. 


14. cloly ydp k.t.’. The whole verse is generally taken as more 
or less parenthetical, so that the structure is, I saw...three unclean 
spirits—for these are spirits of demons which go forth. Is it possible 
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that the parenthesis goes no farther than onpe?a, and means ‘‘for 
there really is such a thing as demoniac inspiration attested by 
signs and wonders”? ‘This would give a natural sense to yap which 
hardly has any in the common view, and, though it is hard to say 
what is or is not probable in this Book, the connexion of d éxropeverat 
with what goes before would be less difficult, as would also be the 
change from eioly to éxmopevera. It may be added that the absence 
of all mention of demoniacs in the Fourth Gospel implies that the 
superstition and charlatanism of Ephesian enchanters had produced 
a widespread reaction. 


onpeta, xiii. 13, is the word always used for miracles in St John’s 
Gospel. : 


@ éxmopeverar. See xix. 19; cf. xx. 3, 8. éxmopevdueva in the 
previous verse would have been more regular and more in accordance 
with the usual style of this Book, which often employs participles 
where relative sentences would be more regular. The construction 
seems to be changed by the simile, the parenthesis, and the clause 
expressing why they go forth: possibly also by the position of é« rod 
ordéuaros K.T.r., Which is one of several traces of a tendency to attempt 
the rhetorical order of ordinary Greek which manifests itself as 
early as chap. x. 


rov modepoy. xvii. 14, xix. 19—21. 


15. i800 toxonor. St John, or another prophet, apparently hears, 
and writes down as he hears, the words of Christ spoken in the 
midst of the vision. 


os kXérrns. See ili. 3 and references. 


pakdptos 6 ypnyopov. This may refer again, as in St Matt. xxiv. 
43, to a watchtul householder ready for the secret and sudden coming 
of the thief, or, as in St Luke xii. 37, to a watchful servant, ready 
for the coming as sudden and as secret of his Lord. 


kal typov. The forewarned householder, if the figure be taken 
from him, sits up with his clothes on, and the thief will decamp: as 
soon as he sees him. If he were not forewarned, he might hear 
the thief at work and start naked out of bed, but would be too late 
for anything but a fruitless chase in unseemly and ridiculous guise. 
If this be the sense, 6 ypyyopév xal rnpSv must mean, who watches 
and does not lose: there is no more authority for this sense of rypety 
than for the sense of \.Baywrdy in viii. 3. If the figure be taken 
from servants waiting for their Lord, possibly we are to understand 
that the garments are kept not from loss but from defilement, as 
in iii, 4. The slothful servant is careless too, and either dares not 
shew himself in the raiment he has defiled, or is stripped of it. As 
primitive Christianity had many points of contact with Essenism 
it is not impossible that there may be something like an allusion 
to the sacred white dress the Hissenes reserved for their meals, which 
were a daily sacrifice and sacrament. This is less irrelevant than 
the allusion some suggest to the curious Jewish custom that if 
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a priest fell asleep on night duty in the Temple, his clothes were 
set on fire—which of course would have the effect of making him 
throw them off and run away naked. 


Brérwotv. Impersonal, as xii. 6. 
aoxnpootwnv. Lit. ‘ uncomeliness,” cf. 7a doyjpova 1 Cor. xii. 23. 


16. Tur Muster ror tHe Battin or ARMAGEDDON. 


16. ovvyyayev. The subject is not 6 eds, as in A.V. but the 
unclean spirits. The sentence goes on from the end of v. 14, v. 15 
being strictly parenthetical. 


“Appayedéy. The meaning, according as we read Ar or Har, is 
“the City” or ‘‘the Mountain of Megiddo.” But the insertion of ‘in 
the Hebrew tongue” perhaps indicates, that the meaning of the name 
Megiddo (which is apparently ‘‘cleaving”) is more important than the 
geographical note. ‘There is some truth (though some exaggeration) 
in the description of the plain of Esdraelon as ‘the battle-field of 
Palestine’”’: but the only occasions when Megiddo is mentioned in 
connexion with a battle are Judges v. 19, 2 Kings xxiii. 29 (cf. Zech. 
xii. 11 where LXX. translates éy redlw éxxomropuévov). Of course 
Megiddo or its neighbourhood (‘‘the Mountain of Megiddo” might be 
Tabor or that conventionally called Little Hermon) may be the 
destined scene of the gathering and overthrow of the Antichristian 
powers: but it is hardly to be assumed as certain. In Zech. xiv. 
4,5 the Mount of Olives, in Joel iii. 12 the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
(wherever that is: it must be a proper name, though a significant one; 
but it is a convention, and an improbable one, that identifies it 
with the gorge of the Kidron) seem to be represented as the scene 
of the Judgement. 


17—21. Tuer SeventuH ViAL. PRELIMINARIES oF JUDGEMENT. 


17. émltévdépa. See note on v. 8. 


tov vaod, as in xv. 5, the heavenly temple. Here it seems that 
the Throne (that of iv. 2) is inside it: but see on iv. 6. Though 
coming from the Throne, see on xvi. 1, this voice is not defined, 
like that of xxi. 5, as the voice of Him that sat on it: but comparing 
xxi. 6 it is possible we ought to take it so. 


Téyoveyv. More literally, ‘it has come to pass”: but the same word 
is used in St Luke xiv. 22, where of course the A.V. is right. God’s 
great Judgement has not come to pass yet, but everything has been 
done to prepare for it. ‘One who had fired a train would say ‘It is 
done,’ though the explosion had not yet taken place,” and, we may 
add, might use the same words again when it had, as in xxi, 6. 

18. dorpatal kal dwval Kal Bpovral. viii. 5, xi. 19. 

olos ovk éyéveto...tnAtKotTos. So far the phrase hardly goes be- 
yond the familiar Hebraism rou éyec éxet rémov, but the addition 
of otrw péyas after rydtxofros is singular, and probably marks the 
entire distinction of this earthquake from that of xi. 13. For the 
sense cf, Dan. xii. 1; St Matt. xxiy. 21. 
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19. x wédts Hy peydAn. Probably Jerusalem, as in chap. xi. 8. It 
seems pointless to suppose Babylon to be mentioned twice over: 
while on the other view there is a climax. Jerusalem is (or is to be) 
conyerted—she is the City of God again, yet even she is sorely shaken 
(cf. 1 St Peter iv. 17): other cities are wholly overthrown: while the 
City of God’s Enemy is to receive something more than overthrow. 


els tpla pépn. There is probably a reminiscence of Zech. xiv. 4, 5. 
If so, the earthquake probably isolates the western hill and completes 
the division of the eastern hill into two. It is just possible that there 
may be a reference to the three parties of John, Eleazar, and Simon, 
into which Jerusalem was divided at the time of its siege by Titus. 
We have seen (on xi. 13) that Jerusalem is to be converted at the 
very last: but xi. 7, 8 prove that this will not happen till the war 
with Antichrist is at least begun: consequently, this verse may be 
concerned with the judgement on Jerusalem still infidel. 


ai modes tav ébvoy. Distinguished from Jerusalem on the one 
hand and from Babylon on the other. 

6 woriptoy. See on xiv. 10. 

20. twacaviyoos. See vi. 14. 

21. xddafa peyddy. viii. 7, xi. 19, 

és tadaytiala, While natural hailstones weighing the sixtieth 
part of a talent are noticed as extraordinary. Some notice that the 
stones thrown by the engines at the siege of Jerusalem are said to 
have been of a talent weight: but it would be far-fetched to suppose 
these referred to. In this verse at least, the judgement described 
cannot be on Jerusalem-—-see on xi. 13 fin. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


1. €AdAnoev per eov, Aéywv. Cyp. (bis) reads adgressus est me 
dicens. Hipp. édddrnoé pou Aéeywv. Text. Rec. with 1 éd. wer éuod 
Aéywr jot. 

2. émopvevcay. NS has érolycay ropvlav. 

kal éue0....avT9s is omitted by Cyp. and Primas. but recognised 
by Tye. Text. Rec. puts of car. rhv yhv after airs with 1 cop. eth. 

3. yépovra dvopara. N°B, read yéuov dvduara; Text. Rec. yéuov 
évouarwy with 1 Hipp. And. 


éxov. With B, 1 And.: Tisch. W. H. marg. read éyovra with 
NP; W. H. text éywv with A. 

Ke. ewtd kal. 1 omits. P adds v. 18 here and after v. 17. 

4. THs wopv. aitys. B, reads ris mopy. ths ys; Cyp. Primas. 
fornicationis totius terrae; S rijs wopvlas aibrijs kal Tis yijs. 

5. wopvav. Lat. fornicationum. 

6. peOovoay ék Tov alwaros. With A 1 vg. Primas. Tyce. ; N* has 
wed. TQ alate (Tert. cruore); X°B,P omit éx. 

paptipev. A reads waprupiav. 
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7. gcovépo. So Text. Rec. and Tisch. W. H. marg. with NP 1 am. 
fu.; Lach. Treg. W. H., Weiss read épa co with AB,. 


8. wimdyev. Lach. and W. H. (text) read dmdye with A; Iren. 
int. Primas. vadit. 


kal wapéorar. Text. Rec. reads xalmep éorlv; 8° and 1 xal wdpeorw. 


9. «Se is omitted in B, so that the 6 voids is the subject of 
TapeoTat. 


11. kal aitdés. ® reads obros; By kal otros. 


14. KAnrol kal éxAekrol Kal murrot. Primas. electi et fideles et 
vocati. Tyce. vocati et electi. 1 kdyrot bre éxNexrol Kal miorol. And® 
KAntol 6re mioTol Kal éxNexTol. 


15. éya. Lach. reads elrev with A Latt. 
16. évamvpl. Tisch. omits év with NB,P 


17. Kal roujoa play ywopnv. Lach. omits with A, vg. and Tye. 
Primas. reads ut perficiant quod illi placitum est et esse illos in con- 
sensu et metu et tradere bestiae regnune. 


18. Baotléwy. N reads Baciiewy. 


Cuap. XVII. XVIII. Basynon. 


These Chapters are related to each other something as xi. xii. Those 
seem between them to give an account of a judgement on Jerusalem, 
these seem between them to give an account of the judgement on 
Babylon. But neither account seems to be strictly continuous; in 
both the historical background and the standpoint of the Seer seem 
to change. The Beast makes war against the Witnesses and profanes 
the holy city; then he disappears as completely as the Witnesses 
themselves from the conflict between the Woman and the Dragon, 
which typifies the desolation of the earthly Jerusalem; yet the vision 
in ch. xi. is obviously not complete in itself; nor is that in ch. xvii. 
The Seer is told that he is to be shewn the judgement upon the great 
whore, but at the end of the chapter the judgement, though definitely 
foretold, is still in the future. In the greater part of ch. xviii. (vv. 
4—8, 2124 are an exception), the judgement seems to be already 
over; and if this could be explained by the analogy of other pro- 
phecies it would still be remarkable that the beast and the horns 
which are so important in ch. xvii. disappear completely in ch. xviii.; 
for there is no clear ground for identifying the horns, whose dominion 
is both future and ephemeral, with the kings of the earth, the ancient 
lovers of Babylon, who bemoan her fall. Nor is there any trace in 
ch. xviii. of any human instrument of the divine vengeance. Again, 
in xviii. 1—3 Babylon has long been desolate, all kinds of foul 
creatures have made the ruins their home, while in vv. 9—20 the 
ruins are still smoking, and according to xix. 3 they are to smoke 
for ever. Such changes of imagery of course are not contradictions, 
but they suggest that prophecies of different dates upon the same 
subject have been brought together. 
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Cu. XVII. 1—6. 
Tur JUDGEMENT OF THE GREAT WHoRE. Her Pompe. 


1. cis & THV Ewtd dyyé&Awv. So xxi. 9: cf. v. 5. 


SelEw wor To Kptpa. Which had been exhibited, and described in 
general terms, in-xvi. 19; but the seer is now to have a nearer view 
of it, and describe it in detail. 


THS TOpyys TIS peyadys. The image of the harlot is taken from 
the Old Testament description, not of Babylon, which when per- 
sonified is a virgin (Is. xlvii. 1), but of Tyre (Is. xxiii. 15 sqq.) and 
Nineveh (Nah. iii. 4). The truth is, the Antichristian Empire is 
conceived as embodying the various forms of evil that existed in 
previous earthly empires. They have existed and become great, in 
virtue of what was good in them (see St Augustine’s City of God 
v. xil. 3, 5, xv. &c.; Epist. cxxxvili. 17: cf. Plat. Rep. 1. xxiii. pp. 
351—2); they are the divinely appointed protectors of God’s people 
(Jer. xxix. 7; Rom. xiii, 1—7; 1 Tim. ii. 2) though their possible 
persecutors: and so they at once hinder (2 Thess. ii. 6, 7) the coming 
of Antichrist, and foreshadow his coming by acting in his spirit. 
The Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar had (as no one can read the Book 
of Daniel without seeing) something nobler in it than mere con- 
quering pride, and to this nobler element Isaiah does justice: but St 
John sees (it does not follow that the natural man will see) that in 
the New Babylon the baser element is supreme. 

But another interpretation has been suggested. In xii. 6, 14 we 
found that the Woman, the City of God and the Mother of His Son, 
fled into the wilderness, and there was concealed through the time of 
the Beast’s reign: and some have thought that the Woman in the 
Wilderness whom we meet with here is actually the same as the 
one we then parted with—the faithful City becomes an harlot (Is. 
i. 21). 

This view is an unpleasant one, and seems out of harmony with 
the tone either of chap. xii. or of this chapter. But it is supported 
by the argument, that the image of a harlot is most frequently in 
the O.T. used of the unfaithful City of God: Is. i. 21; Jer. ii. 20, 
iii. 1 sqq. 6 sqq.; Ezek. xvi, xxiii.; Hos. i—iii., iv. 15; Mic. i. 7: 
while it is applied to heathen cities only in Is. xxiii, fin.; Nah. iii. 4, 
already quoted. 

On the other hand, in almost all those passages it is insisted on, 
more or less expressly, that the whoredoms of unfaithful Israel have 
the special guilt of adultery: and of that there is no hint here, the 
Lord does not say of Babylon as of Aholibah that she was “Mine.” 
This seems to destroy the parallel with the former nine cases, which 
moreover is less close, as regards the details of language, than that 
with the two latter. 

And further, the identification of the two Women is only possible 
on the assumption, that the Mother of chap. xii. is the true Christian 
Church, and the Harlot of this chapter the apostate Christian Church 
of Rome. Now we have seen reason to reject the former view: nor 
does the latter appear any more tenable. This subject is discussed 
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in the Introduction: it may be enough to refer to St John’s own 
words in Ep. 1 iv. 2, 3, as proving that the spirit of the theology 
(whatever may be said of the political attitude) of the existing Roman 
Church is, on the whole, of God—that it certainly is not the spirit of 
Antichrist. 

Neither on the other hand is it possible to restrict the application 
of this chapter to the pagan Rome of the past: there is hardly any- 
thing in the Rome of the republic, not much even in the Rome of the 
Cesars, to suggest the picture of the kings of the earth committing 
fornication with her. It is clear from Ezek. xxiii. 5, 12, 14, that 
Nineveh and Babylon conquered as much by the fascination of a 
higher civilisation as by military force: in a limited sense it may be 
true that the house of Herod and even Tiridates yielded to a like 
seduction; but Antioch and Alexandria were much more splendid than 
the Rome of Pompey. On the other hand the Rome of the Middle 
Ages and of the Renaissance has found her chief if not her only 
temporal strength in her memories and her splendour: she has been 
by turns the Delilah of Germany, of France, and of Spain. 


éml tav t8dtwy modAdy. Jer. li. 13. Literally true of the old 
Babylon, it is explained of the new in v. 15, 

2. peO’ as erdpvevoav. Is. xxiii. 17. 

ot KaTotKotytes THY yuv. Jer. li. 7. 

3. els onpov. Probably a reminiscence of Is. xxi. 1, 7d dpapya rhs 
éphwov, LXX., who omit the puzzling words “of the sea.” If, as good 
critics still maintain, that prophecy belongs to the age of Isaiah, the 
original reference is to the Arabian desert across which the prophet 
hears in spirit the first tidings of one of the failures of Babylon to 
assert her independence. Babylonia, though naturally very fertile, 
is now a wilderness, but we do not know how far the desolation had 
gone in St John’s day. It may be relevant to compare the present 
desolation of the once populous Campagna of Rome, if we suppose, 
which is uncertain, that the seer is carried into the wilderness because 
he is to see a vision of desolation. 

ev mvevpati. Cf. i. 10, iv. 2, xxi. 10. 

Onplov kékxwwov. Undoubtedly the same as the Beast of xiii. 1—8, 
though there his colour was not mentioned. It is symbolic (com- 
pare that of the dragon, xii. 3), as being the colour of blood: perhaps 
also suggestive of the imperial purple. 

yépovra dydparta BAardyplas. No reason has ever been given why 
a writer, who elsewhere constructs yéuw regularly with a genitive, 
should construct it here with an accusative, except that he possibly 
does the same in the next verse. There is of course a reference to 
xiii. 1. The blasphemous names of the heads of the beast, i.e. the 
imperial titles, make the whole body full of names of blasphemy. 

4. mepiBeBAnpévn trophupody kal KéKkwvov. Protestant interpreters 
have been fond of applying this description to the robes of Roman 
bishops and cardinals: and perhaps not altogether unjustly. See 
Introduction, p. lxxii. 
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Kexpvconevn xpvow. Lit. “gilded with gold,” and, but for the 
words which follow, the literal sense might be right; the imperial 
harlot Messalina did the like, Juv. v1. 123. If not, it is a question 
whether we are to suppose a zeugma or translate xexpvowpévyn ‘‘be- 
jewelled.” 


AlOw tislw. See on xv. 6; of course Ow is used collectively. 


ToTypiov xpvoovv. See Jer. li. 7 already quoted. We can hardly 
say that the cup serves her to drink the blood of saints and martyrs 
(v. 6), but it is meant to suggest that she is drunken, and invites to 
drunkenness, as well as to uncleanness. 

yépov PSecAvypdrev. It is the cup of idolatry and the Bde\vypara 
are idols. 


Kal ta dkdOapta THs mopvelas avTHS. The pollutions of her whore- 
dom are the same as the abominations of her idols: neither the 
revisers nor the editors of the Variorum Bible consider Diisterdieck’s 
suggestion, since adopted by Weiss, that the accusative may depend 
upon éxovoca as easily as on yéuov, worth notice, and probably it is 
condemned by the Latin translators, who all make the connexion 
the same as in A.V., though they get rid of the irregular construction. 


5. ént td pétrwrov aitas. Probably not branded on the flesh, but 
tied on as a label, as Roman harlots actually did wear their names. 

Mvoryjpiov. Interpreters compare ‘the mystery of lawlessness” 
in 2 Thess. ii. 7. The use of the word in i. 20 may illustrate its 
meaning here: it indicates that ‘‘Babylon the Great” is to be under- 
stood in a mystical sense. 

tay twopyay. ‘Of the harlots.” She is the chief of these, and the 
cause of the rest being what they are. Therefore, though the for- 
nications of Babylon are to be understood spiritually, yet her guilt 
includes the actual licentiousness of the Rome of Nero and Domitian, 
and in a wider sense “‘the sin of great cities” generally. 

6. Tavaylwy, xvii. 24, 

TOV papTupwy. See on ii, 13. 

Oatpa. ‘ Wonder,” which A.V. changes into “admiration” for the 
sake of variety: the neutral sense of the latter word is the oldest, 
and is still found in Scott’s Woodstock and in Hamilton’s Discussions. 


7—18. Tue InreRPRErATION or THE MysTERy. 

7. Avatl Watipacas; Here again A.V. varies the expression 
‘“‘wherefore didst thou marvel?” For the angel’s surprise at the 
seer’s not comprehending at once, see on vii. 14. 

éys wor épo. Cf. éyw 52 déow cor Tov duurehOva, 1 Kings xxi. 7, 
which also comes after a question; Dan. x. 12, jxo’c@ncav of Adyor 
gov, Kal ey mOov év rots Nyos gov, xi. 1 Kal eyw ev ere Tpwry 
Kupov éorny els xpdros xal ioxtv. It is not quite certain that the 
emphasis of éy® depends on a contrast between the angel and the 
secr. 

TO puotyptov, i.e. the mystical meaning: see on v. 5. 
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THS yuvatkds, Kal rod Onplov. The latter is explained first, vv. 
8—14; the Woman is not clearly defined till vy. 18, The delay is 
intentional, but the exposition passes to and fro between the Horns 
and the Beast, and the Woman, who is approached again and again 
in a way that recalls the Prologue of the Fourth Gospel, which also 
passes to and fro between the Word and the Man sent from God 
whose name was John. 


8. Hv, kal ovK totiv. On the whole, ancient tradition, where it 
speaks, and modern criticism agree in the interpretation of these 
words. Nero, who killed himself in June a.p, 68, “chad been, and 
was not”’ at the date of this vision: but his reappearance was looked 
for by many, with various feelings of hope and fear. When his 
dethronement and execution were imminent, it was said that he 
had talked of going to the East, and establishing his throne at 
Jerusalem (see on xi. 9): while one form (see on xvi. 12) of the belief 
that he survived was that he had fled to the Parthians, and would 
return under their protection. 

Now St John is not to be held responsible for all the opinions, 
superstitious or at least irrational, that were held by his pagan con- 
temporaries about the return of Nero from the East. But when we 
find that the belief in Nero’s destined return was held by Christians 
for the next four centuries, if not longer, when it had quite passed 
out of the minds of pagans, it becomes probable that St John was 
answerable for their belief; at any rete, they grounded it on his 
words. And it is possible that he means to tell us, that the Anti- 
christ who is to come will actually be Nero risen from the dead (we 
notice, that in the words of the text his death, the reality of which 
is historically certain, is not denied, but affirmed): more probably, 
Antichrist will be a new Nero in the same way as he will be a new 
Antiochus, an enemy of God as they were, typified by them inasmuch 
as they were actuated by his spirit. It is needless to suppose with 
M. Renan that Nero is called ‘‘the Beast” in allusion to a loathsome 
atrocity said to be committed by him disguised as one: the analogy 
of Dan. vii. is what determines the image. 

para dvaBalvev é THs dBicoov. xi. 7, where see note. Per- 
haps there is a distinction between the appearance of the Beast 
indicated here and that of xiii. 1. The persecuting Roman Empire, 
which was antichristian in posse, arose ‘‘out of the sea” like other 
Empires of the earth (Dan. vii. 3), out of the confused and often 
sinful, but not infra-natural, turmoil of the life of this world. But 
the final and developed antichristian and persecuting power, the 
Empire of Antichrist himself, will have a directly infernal source. 

els drdActay trayev. Sov. 11: cf. 2 Thess, ii. 3. The fulfilment 
of this threat is indicated in xix. 20. 


Oavpdcovrar. xiii, 3, 4. 
dv ov yéypamrat To Syopa, xiii. 8. 
Aerévrwy. The genitive may either be absolute, as it must be 
in i. 15 if rerupwpévns be right, or irregularly attracted to wy. 
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kal mapéotat, The word is designedly chosen to remind readers 
of the Parousia. 3 


9. Se 6 vods. Compare xiii. 18. As there, the words seem to 
indicate that ‘the mind which hath wisdom” will recognise the 
meaning of the image, though it is obscurely expressed. But the 
“wisdom” required is not merely the faculty of guessing riddles— 
it is the wisdom enlightened from above; including however, we may 
suppose, an intelligent knowledge of the facts and principles of human 
history. At this point the explanation of the Angel seems to be 
interrupted till it is resumed at cal Aéyer wor, v. 15. If so, as the 
seer is addressed in v. 12, we should have to suppose we have the 
inspired reflection of another prophet. 


érta épy. These words prove decisively that Babylon represents 
the City of Rome. It is needless to quote classical descriptions of 
Rome as the City of the Seven Mountains: the designation is as un- 
mistakeable as the name would be. Nevertheless, it is curious that 
the number is rather conventionally than actually true. The original 
seven hills were the Palatine, the Germalus (virtually a part of the 
Palatine hill), the Velia (the low ridge crossing the Forum), the 
Cispius, Oppius, and Fagutal (three summits of the Hsquiline), and 
the Suburra which is not a hill at all. But Rome in the days of 
its greatness covered the Palatine, Capitol, Aventine, Caelian, Es- 
quiline (two of the ridges of which, though not very well defined, 
are yet as distinct as the two next), the Quirinal, the Viminal (these 
two were never counted among the ‘‘seven mountains,” though 
higher than any of them, but were always called ‘“‘hills,” perhaps 
because collis was the Sabine name and mons the Latin), and the 
Janiculum and Vatican on the other side of the Tiber. In modern 
Rome the buildings have spread over the Pincian Hill, but the 
Caelian, Palatine, Aventine, are nearly uninhabited, and the same 
was true till lately of the Esquiline. 


10. Kal Bacdcis érra eo. ‘And they [the seven heads] are 
seven kings”: they have a double significance—standing both for 
the seven mountains and the seven kings. 

Who are these kings? According to the view mentioned on xiii. 2, 
that the Beast is not the Roman Empire, but an embodiment of the 
worldly imperial spirit, it is plausibly held that the kings are king- 
doms or empires (like the “kings of Persia and Grecia” in Dan. 
vill.) that they are the four kingdoms of Daniel ii. and vii., together 
with Egypt and Assyria that came before Babylon, and the kingdoms 
of modern Europe that come after Rome. On this view, the ten 
horns are all on one head: it is this ten-horned head which receives 
the deadly wound of xiii. 3: i.e. the Beast is nearly slain (the Empire 
as an evil and persecuting power overthrown) by the conversion, first 
of the later Emperors, and then of the sovereigns of Europe, to 
Christianity: but he revives—e.g. in Julian after Constantine, and 
again in the neo-paganism of the Renaissance and the persecutions 
of the Reformation. 

With all the elements of truth that must be acknowledged in this 
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view, it seems hardly possible to doubt that the Beast, so closely 
united with the City of the Seven Hills, represents the Roman 
Empire particularly. On this view, the “kings” have been taken 
to represent forms of government—Rome having been successively 
governed, it is said, by kings, consuls, dictators, decemvirs, military 
tribunes, emperors, and Christian emperors (the last being taken, 
as before, to be the wounded head: some however make the con- 
version of Constantine a wound to the sixth head, and count the 
Ostrogoth kings as the seventh), But considering that the dictator- 
ship, the decemvirate, and even the tribunate, were transitory episodes 
in the Roman government—the first avowedly exceptional, the second 
both exceptional and ephemeral, and all three, as well as the primitive 
monarchy, probably unknown to St John’s original readers,—this 
view does not appear even plausible. 

It remains then that the kings be taken as individual Emperors of 
Rome (it must be remembered that though these were never called 
‘‘kings” in Latin, the Greek title Bacite’s was constantly applied 
to the Emperors: see e.g. 1 St Peter ii. 18, 17). Who then were the 
first seven Emperors? According to the common reckoning, Julius 
Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Gaius—(often called by modern writers by 
his nickname Caligula, ‘‘Little Boots”): of the twelve Caesars, 
Julius and Claudius were better known to history by their gentile 
names; Augustus by his title; Vespasian and Domitian, both younger 
sons, were known by cognomina formed from the name of their 
mothers; Titus was known by the praenomen he shared with his 
father and brother; Tiberius, Gaius and Nero were known by their 
praenomina, the latter having received a cognomen of Claudius as his 
praenomen, Galba and Otho by their cognomina (while the elder 
brother of the latter was commonly known as Titianus, which was a 
cognomen not inherited from his father),—Claudius, Nero, and Galba. 
But Julius Caesar, though he received the title of Imperator as the 
later Emperors did, cannot be considered, and is not by careful his- 
torians, as the first of the ‘‘Emperors,” if the Empire be spoken of 
as a settled form of government. His authority in the state, so far as 
it was constitutional at all, lay in his Dictatorship: which office was 
legally abolished immediately after his death, and never revived. 
He was however deified, which marks his recognition as, so to speak, 
the founder of the dynasty. Augustus, and the later Emperors, 
ruled not as Dictator, but as Chief of the Senate with the power 
of Tribune. 


ot mévre trecav. Augustus, Tiberius, Gaius, Claudius, and Nero, 
Is then the ‘“‘one who is” Galba? So he is generally understood by 
those who adopt this scheme of interpretation: and if so, the date 
of the vision (see Introduction) is fixed at a time between June .p. 68, 
and the 15th of January A.p. 69, when Galba was murdered. He was 
succeeded by Otho, who certainly ‘continued a short space,” if he 
could be said to continue at all: he killed himself, on April 15th, 
when defeated by the army of Vitellius, who had revolted from Galba 
a few days before his murder by Otho. ; 

But the rest of the prophecy, on this view, received nothing that 
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can be reckoned as even a typical fulfilment. Vitellius, despite many 
contemptible vices, was a good-natured man, and not a bad ruler, 
so far as he had energy to rule at all. He could not be considered 
as an incarnation of the Antichristian power, nor even as a revival of 
Nero, though he, as well as Otho, treated Nero’s memory with 
respect. And considering that Galba had only reigned in Rome 
for a few weeks before his death (though he had been acknowledged 
longer), that Otho never had an uncontested title, and Vitellius only 
from about the end of April to July 1st, it seems likelier that these 
three are passed over, as claimants of empire (and they had not 
been the only ones: see on v. 12) rather than actual emperors. Thus, 
the sixth king will be Vespasian, who "was proclaimed emperor on 
July 1st, a.p. 69: his troops gained a decisive victory over those 
of Vitellius late in October, and Rome was taken, and Vitellius 
killed, on Dec. 21st. 

Vespasian reigned well and peaceably, and was succeeded by his 
elder son Titus, in June a.p. 79: who “continued a short space,” till 
Sept. 12th, a.p. 81, when he died, aged 40;—murdered, as some 
said, by his brother Domitian, who succeeded him, and who was 
regarded, by pagans and Christians alike, as a revival of Nero (Juy. 
tv. 38; Tert. Apol. c. 7). Like Nero, he persecuted the Christians: 
like Nero, he indulged in the most hideous vices: though unlike 
Nero, he had a strong sense of decorum, and was fanatically attached 
to the Roman religion. Further than this, the vision does not follow 
the fortunes of the Empire in detail. At the point where the type 
of Antichrist comes into the history, the prophecy introduces Anti- 
christ himself: cf. Dan. xi., as understood by most orthodox in- 
terpreters. 


oAlyoy avrdy Set petvar. Both “continue” and ‘short’ seem to 
be emphatic—his reign is to be short, but not ephemeral. Thus the 
designation seems more appropriate to Titus than to Otho. St Vic- 
torinus (in the present text) applies it to Nerva, who like Titus reigned 
mildly for under two years. But his successor Trajan (though he to 
a certain extent sanctioned the persecution of Christianity, and is 
said himself to have condemned St Ignatius) was anything but an 
Antichrist. It may seem as though St Victorimus (or his editor) were 
making a rather clumsy attempt to reconcile the interpretation here 
given, which he was acquainted with as a tradition, with the general 
belief that St John was writing under Domitian. 


ll. «al atrds «.7.A.° The analogy of this Book is in favour of 
connecting the first two words closely as in A.V., ‘‘even he is the 
eighth and is of the seven,” otherwise it might be possible and even 
preferable to translate ‘both himself is the eighth and is of the seven.” 


ék tov érrd is most easily understood ‘‘is one of the seven”—i.e. 
the eighth emperor of Rome, in whom the antichristian spirit of 
the empire finds its personal embodiment, will be a revival of one 
of his seven predecessors—viz. Nero, the fifth of them. The words 
can however be taken to mean ‘‘the successor and result of the 
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seven, following and springing out of them”; if a scheme of in- 
terpretation be preferred with which this meaning harmonises better, 


eis Grddeav tmdye. Implies something more than the “fall” 
of the other kings. ; 


12. Td Séka képara. If the traditional view now supported by 
Lagarde be right, that the Fourth Beast in Daniel vii. is the Roman 
Empire, the ten horns, Dan. vii. 24, probably, though the Little 
Horn is their successor, represent kingdoms related to the Roman 
Empire as the kingdoms of the Diadochi to that of Alexander. Such 
are the principal kingdoms of modern Europe: and in the recognition 
of this fact lies the key to mediaeval and to much of modern history. 
(See Sir F. Palgrayve’s Normandy and England, Intr. c. 1, English 
Commonwealth, c. 10, 11, 17, 18, 19, and Dr Bryce’s Holy Roman 
Empire, passim.) The number ten is probably to be taken as exact, 
but we cannot yet point to it as being definitely realised. It is 
remarkable that the kingdoms of Europe have (as is pointed out by 
Elliott, Horae Apoc. Part tv. ¢. iv. § 2) tended at many periods 
to that number: but there are now more.than ten sovereign states 
in Christendom, or even in Europe only. Judging from the analogy 
of the Macedonian kingdoms (see on xvi, 12) we'may guess that 
only those are included which are of considerable size and power, 
and have some claim to continue the imperial tradition of the 
common predecessor. The existing states of Germany, France, 
Austria, and Russia have such a claim (which they assert, more or 
less constantly and more or less legitimately, by the use of the 
imperial title): so has our own country, which has claimed rank 
as an empire-coordinate with continental ones since the days of 
Edgar the Peaceable: so (more doubtfully) have Spain and Portugal 
in virtue of their memories, and so have the new kingdoms of Greece 
and Italy in virtue of their hopes. A tenth can hardly be named, 
for Sweden though powerful was not imperial even under Gustavus 
Adolphus or Charles XII., and Turkey. could hardly be thus coupled 
with the states of Christendom: but believers will watch the de- 
velopement of ‘‘the Eastern Question” with a solemn interest. 

St Hippolytus, who assumes that the ten horns here correspond 
exactly to the ten horns in Daniel, infers from Dan. xi, 43 that 
Egypt, Libya and Aethiopia will be three of the ten kingdoms over- 
thrown by the Little Horn, whom he identifies with the Beast and 
with Antichrist. As here all ten horns take part with the Beast 
in executing judgement upon the whore, the correspondence cannot 
be exact, not to mention that in Dan. vii. 24 the Little Horn seems 
to be the successor of the Ten Horns, as here the Beast is the 
successor of the Seven Heads. It is therefore not impossible that here 
the Horns betoken the extension rather than the partition. of the 
empire: ten new kings arise and join themselves to the Beast. 

Many foreign interpreters explain this of the provincial governors 
who receive power as kings as soon as they throw off their allegiance 
to the Seventh Head and give the kingdom to the Beast on his return 
from the abyss. Apart from other considerations it is impossible 
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to say which of the provincial governors are meant, and dillicult to 
suppose that even a false prophet could employ such a figure without 
knowing’ what he meant by it. M. Renan’s theory (L’Antéchrist, 
pp. 433, 434), that the ten horns are the claimants of the Empire 
who appeared in the ‘‘long year” (Tac. Dial. 17) after the death of 
Nero, is less objectionable. It is possible to enumerate ten of these, 
but unfortunately not without including both Galba and Vespasian, 
one of whom must be reckoned among the heads, and therefore 
cannot be reckoned among the horns. Else, both Rome and the 
Roman Empire were so severely shaken in the civil wars between 
the rival emperors, and their actual fall in the fifth century was so 
nearly anticipated, that this interpretation harmonises well enough 
with vy. 16. On the other hand, it fails to give meaning to v. 13, or to 
agree with the most probable meaning of the same symbol in Daniel. 


otriwes. The pronoun introduces the explanation why they are 
symbolised by horns, not heads. 


eovelay ws Bactreis. It is extraordinary that St Hippolytus (On 
Christ and Antichrist, ch. 27) inferred, apparently not from this 
passage, but from Dan, ii. 42, that the ten powers of the last days, 
among which the Roman empire is partitioned, will pass from monar- 
chies into democracies. Few things were humanly speaking less . 
likely in his days, few more so in ours. 


play dpav AapPdvovow perd tod Onplov. Their dominion is for the 
same short term as that of the Beast: the end will be very near when 
the ten horns appear in their final and unmistakeable shape. If 
_the correspondence between Daniel and this chapter be as exact as 
interpreters who attempt to identify the horns suppose, this only 
makes their inconsistency the greater, 


13. otto.—8iSdaciv. The order in this clause and in the next 
corresponds to that of ordinary Greek more nearly than in xiv. 4, 
where the structure is similar: for the sense cf, xvi. 14, xix. 19, 20. 


14. See the same passages, 
KUptos Kuplov...Kal BacwWeds Bacthéwv. xix. 16; Dan. ii, 47. 
of per avrod. xix. 14. 


kAntol Kal éxAekrol Kal muorof. All common titles of Christians 
applied even to the imperfect Churches on earth. 


15. tad Vara ad elSes. Some compare Is. viii. 7 for the use of 
waters as an emblem of multitudes. It is noteworthy that when the 
vision is described vv. 3—8 the waters are not mentioned. 


éxAov. Everywhere else we have gpudal. 


16. «al 7d Onplov. He (in his personal advent) and they will 
act together against Babylon as well as the Lamb. 


pioyocovety tHv mépynv. If the interpreters who include the horns 
among the kings of the earth are right, she had been the object of 
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their unchaste love, and will be of their passionate regret, xviii. 9. 
Nero’s treatment of his mistress or wife Poppaea cannot be alluded 
to, but is a good illustration of the image, and vindication of its 
consistency with vicious human nature. 


yopvyv. Cf. Is. xlvii. 2,3; Ezek. xvi. 37—9. 


Tas ocdpkas adtys pdyovrat, Kal aitiy Katakavoovow év aupl. 
Cf. Mic. ni. 2; Gen. xxxviii. 24; Judges xv. 6; i.e. shall plunder and 
burn Rome. The threat was symbolised and almost fulfilled in the 
burning of the Capitol by the partisans of Vitellius, and the storming 
of Rome by those of Vespasian: it received a more complete fulfil- 
ment in the repeated disasters of the fifth century. The sack of 
Rome by Constable Bourbon and the Germans was a less striking 
fulfilment: but the real and final one is no doubt still to come. 

We should naturally understand from these words, that the judge- 
ment on Babylon described in the next chapter will be executed by 
the “kings of the earth,’ the ten States among which the Roman 
Empire is partitioned. But it is almost as remarkable as the view 
of Hippolytus noted on v. 12, that St Benedict is recorded (S. Greg. 
Dial. 11. 15) to have said, ‘“‘Rome will not be destroyed by the nations, 
but be overthrown by thunderstorms, whirlwinds and earthquakes.” 
We know what he did not, that Rome stands, like Pompeii, on 
volcanic soil, within a few miles of volcanoes that, though not active 
now, were so to the verge of historical times, and may be again. 
This book does not tell us positively how Babylon will fall, and no 
one has the right to pretend to say: but it is at least suggestive to 
know that it might fall by a convulsion which unbelievers would 
think quite ‘‘natural,” while believers would see its place in the 
scheme of providence. 


17. 6 ydp Qeds. The very same judicial blindness is spoken of 
in 2 Thess. ii. 11. 


Troujoo, play yvopny. Cf. v. 13. 


Sodvar tHv Bacirelay airdy tO Onplw. He therefore, though a 
representative of the Roman Empire, will not fall with the city of 
Rome: on the contrary, in the last days of the latter he will have 
appeared as its enemy. ‘The gradual divorce of the Empire from the 
City, by Diocletian, Constantine, Charlemagne, the medizxval German 
Emperors, Charles V., Francis II., Napoleon, William, is significant 
as providing precedents for what Antichrist will do: though of course 
it would be absurd and unjust to think of all these as actuated by 
his spirit. 

18. 1 ToAts  peyddn. Again as in v. 9 the designation of Rome 
is unmistakeable. The words cannot be glossed, “Babylon is (now 
represented by) Rome,” but must mean ‘“ Babylon is Rome.” 
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1. perd ratra. Primas. reads et; Text. Rec. kal pera raira 
with 1 vg. 

2. é& loxupg povy. Vg. (tol.) Tyc. in fortitudine, whence Text. Rec. 
ev lox vi pwvy meyarn.- 

Aéyov. P omits. 

av. akaldprov. A adds kal weuronuevov. 


Opvéov. A reads Onplov. Primas. refugium...omnis bestiae immundae 
et omnis avis immundae et odibilis. Syr.-has et custodia omnis ani- 
malis dentis immundi et exosi at end of verse. 


3. Tov olvov r. 0. r. mr. AC omit roi oivov. C has rob Oupyod after 
Ths wopvelas. Primas. omits rod Oumod. 


wérokay, AC have mémrwxay, SB, werroxacw by a common 
clerical error which here makes sense. P1 have réroxev, Text. Rec. 
mémrwxe. The Versions preserve the true text. 


4, eéOare. Lach. reads é&é\Ge with B,C Cyp. Primas. 
AdByre, And*. BAGByTe, Tyc. laedamini. Cyp. Primas. perstringaris. 
5. ékodAnPnoav. Vg. Cyp. Primas. read pervenerunt, Tyce. adscen- 
derunt, Text. Rec. jxodovdncoar. 
- 6. dmd8ore. Cyp. Primas. have reddidit. 
7%. 86re. Cyp. Primas. have datur. 


8. Odvaros Kal mévOos Kal Ausds. B, has Savdrov mévOos xal 
Aywod. ; 

9. KAatoovorv. So Lach. Treg. W.H. (text) and Weiss with B,CP ; 
Text. Rec. and Tisch. (note) read x\avoovrat with NA. 


12. ydpov xpucov, kal dpyvpov, kal AlBov tiplov.. CP read y. xpu- 
cobv Kal dpyupoty kal lOovs riulous, Primas. mercis auri et argenti et 
lapidum pretiosorum. 


papyapitav with N Primas.; Text. Rec. pwapyapirov with B, vg.; 
A has papyaplrats, CP papyapiras. Both are possibly as W. H. suggest 
corruptions of wapyapldoos. 


kal Buoolyov. Primas. omits. 

Kal jopdvpas. A omits, Primas. inserts after kal cupiKod, 
EvAov. A has oxedos, Primas. omnis ligni citret. 

éx EvAov. A has ek \dov, C omits éx. 


13. Kal Kivdpopov, Kal dpapov. NB, Primas. (?) read kat kwva- 
fwopov. NSB, Primas. omit cal duwpov. 


Svprdpara, 1 Primas. read duulaua, By Ovpiauaros. 

Kol pipov. C omits. 

kal poxds avOpsTov. Primas. omits (mancipia=cwpdrwv). 

14. ebpyoovow. Text. Rec. reads edpjoys with B, etpys, 1 edphaets. 
16. Kexpvo@pévn. NS has xexpvowpévor. 
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17. émlrérov théov. By has emi rov 7. wd.; P él rév wrolwy mréwv. 
Text. Ree. émi rév mdolwy 6 ducdos with 1 Hipp. And. 


18. Kamvov. A has rémov. 
19. KAaloyres kal mevOodvrTes. A 1 omit. 


20. kal oi dmdcrodo. With NAB,P am. fu. Primas.; Text. Rec. 
omits xal of with C 1 vg. 


21. toxupds AlOov. N* has NOov icxupdv. A Syr. Tye. omit 
loxupés. 

@s pidov péyav. NS has ds doy péyav, AC ds wtdwov (C pudcxdv) 
péyay. 

22. mdons téexvyns. NA cop. omit. 

podrov. C has pov. 

23. Kal das...éy col ém. A and some MSS. of vg. omit. 

ot turropot. Lach. and Treg. omit of with A 95. 

24. aipa. Tisch. reads atuara with B, and And. comin. 


Tue JupGEMENT ON Bapywon. 
Cu. XVIII. 1—3. Her Finat Desouarion. 


1. dddov. See on xiv. 6. 


eEovelav peyddny. Apparently for destruction: see on ix. 19 and 
xvi. 9. . 

kal...avTov. Ezek. xliii. 2, LXX. cal 7 yA ekédXaprev ws péyyos 
amd rhs dbéns kukdobev. épwricOn may be meant to be closer to the 
Hebrew: later translators seem to have preferred the sense of ééé- 
aprev. 

2. etrecev, revey. xiv. 8; Is. xxi. 9. 

Karountyptov, “habitation.” Similar vengeance is denounced on 
the literal Babylon, Is, xiii. 21, 22, and on Edom, id. xxxiv. 13—15. 
It is not quite certain which of the words used in those passages are 
names of demons or goblins, and which of terrestrial birds and 
beasts: but there is little doubt that Isaiah, like St John, means 
to describe both as occupying the desolated city. 

gvdaky. “Hold” in A.V. is probably meant to signify a prison, 
not a fortress: the same word is translated ‘“‘prison” ii. 10; 1 St 
Peter iii. 19, and again ‘‘cage” in this verse. 

3. todolyov. See crit. note. 

oi Bacwrcis, xvii. 2. 

ot {yropot ths yys. Merchants are alluded to as frequenting the 
literal Babylon in Is. xlvii. 15; but the prominence given to them 
suggests the analogy not of Babylon but of Tyre: see on xvii. 1. 


Rome was in St John’s day a wealthy and Inxurious city, not a 
commercial city primarily, in the same sense as ancient Tyre and 
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modern London, but a city with an immense commerce, the com- 
merce really belonging to the city, though the port of Ostia was 
considerably further from the Capitol than the Docks are from 
Westminster. What Rome was then it may, and probably will, be 
again: and there is no need to look elsewhere than at Rome for the 
literal fulfilment of St John’s description, though some have thought 
it inappropriate to the geographical position of the city. 


rod otpyvovs. This word is used 2 Kings xix. 28 to translate the 
Hebrew word translated mixpia in the parallel passage of Isaiah 
(xxxvii. 29); A.V. translates “tumult,” R.V. text ‘“‘arrogancy” and 
margin ‘‘careless ease” in both places. -The compound verb 1 Tim. 
v. 11 throws no further light on the meaning, which probably includes 
wanton pride. 


4—8. Her Prive anp Suppen Fauu. 


4 éédare. Is. xlviii. 20, lii. 11; Jer. 1, 8, li. 6, 9, 45; all re- 
ferring to the flight of Israel from the literal Babylon. This passage 
is nearest to the last of those cited: but in the second there is also 
the suggestion, that the Lord’s people must depart to. secure their 
purity, as well as that they will depart to secure their liberty. They 
are, however, presumably dwellers at Babylon as captives, not as 
citizens: it can hardly be meant that any of them really belong to 
Bepyion. or are loth to quit her (like Lot in Sodom) till the very eve 
of her fall. 


tva pr ovvk....tya pr AdByre. The second iva is strangely placed, 
whether we consider what is usual in ordinary Greek or in the style 
of this writer, who here aims at and attains a symmetrical chiasmus 
where the two middle clauses correspond to each other, and the last 
corresponds with the first. 


5. ékodAnOnoay. Lit. “were compacted,” “clave together,” i.e. 
mounted up in a solid mass. 


6. amrddote ality as Kal airy dwéSwxev. ‘Render to her as she 
herself rendered.” ‘The thought is founded on Ps. cxxxvii. 8; Jer. 
1. 15, 29; and the expression on the former passage. 


Simddoare. See Jer. xvi. 18; where however the vengeance is on 
the persecutors of the prophet in Jerusalem. 


7. Otv...l8m. Is. xlvii. 7, 8: in v. 8 we have a reminiscence of 
the next verse of Isaiah, but less verbally close. 


8. Odvaros kal mévOos kal Atos. Mourning naturally comes after 
death, why famine after mourning? Is the order of the plagues 
first pestilence, with the streets full of mourners, then a siege and 
famine, then fire more terrible than the sword? There is certainly 
a succession, for famine is felt by degrees, 


év mupl Katakav0yoerat. So xvii. 16. While literally true of the 
city, the doom may refer to that pronounced by the Law on certain 
cases of foul fornication, Lev. xxi. 9, &e. 


Sti toxupds. Jer. 1. 34. 
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6 kptvas. The voice is heard before the judgement is executed: 
the judgement was passed before the voice spoke. 


9—19. Tuer LAMENTATION OVER HER ON Barru. 


9. ot Bactrcis tis yhs. Primarily, no doubt, the few vassal kings 
that were left in Syria and its neighbourhood. See also on xvii. 16. 


TOV KATVoV THS TUpdTEws aiTHS. Cf. Gen. xix. 28. 


10. Sid tov PdPor, i.e. because of their fear. Their regret for her 
destruction is sincere, but does not make them forget themselves. 


11. kdAalovoty kal mevOotcw. See crit. note. The present here 
between the futures in vy. 9 and 15 is more difficult than the past 
tenses in v. 18, which can be explained as in xi. 11. Apart from this, 
vv. 11—13 might seem to interrupt the connexion between vv. 10 
and 14, and vv. 9, 10, 14 would be quite naturally continued by 
vv. 15—17. vv. 11—13 may have once stood before v. 4. 


St ovdels dyopater. Their sorrow is even more purely selfish than 
that of the kings. 


12, 13. See crit. notes. The various readings are partly due to 
deliberate attempts to carry either the accusative or the genitive 
through; partly perhaps to various very early combinations of two 
lists, one with the names in genitive and one in accusative; compare 
inmwv and krnvyn, Lat. jumenta, and cwyudrwyv and puxas dvOpmrwy. 
The whole passage should be compared with Ezek. xxvii. where the 
wealth and trade of Tyre is described in detail. 

12. mdav EddAov Otivov. Wood of the thyia or thyion, a kind of 
cypress or arbor vitae: apparently the same that was called citrus 
by the Romans and used for the costliest furniture. 

oxKevos. Both ivory and wood were used rather for furniture than 
“vessels” in our sense; it is not clear that marble was much used 
for either. 

13. Ktwvdpopov yielded a scented oil, and was also used for 
burning. 

dpopoy. Chiefly used like wtpoy for scenting the person. 

Ovpidpara. Used for burning like Savoy: the demand was large, 
as it was the commonest act of worship to cast incense on public 
or domestic altars, 

pedav. It is a little remarkable that travelling carriages, though 
the name is Gallic, were imported by sea. 

copdrev. Ezek. xxvii. 14 tro xal immets (compared with timmy 
...cwpdrwy here) suggests that this may mean “drivers,” or ‘‘ grooms.” 

Woxds dvOpérwv. Hzek. xxvii. 13 (where EH, V. translates ‘per- 
sons of men’). While we never find in the Bible an Englishman’s 
horror of slavery as an institution, we are no doubt to understand 
that St John—perhaps even that Mzekiel—felt it to be cruel and 
unnatural to regard human beings as mere merchandise. 
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14. See on v. 11. If this verse is in its original context, the 
writer, after the long parenthesis of vv. 11—13, begins to quote 
without notice the lamentation of the merchants, which is introduced 
more regularly in vv. 16, 17; and rovrwy in v. 15 seems to refer rather 
to the catalogue of merchandise than to mwdvra...daumpa. 


a OTrepa eure NTS cov is generally made to depend upon rfjs 
ér. rhs wuxAs. In all other passages of the New Testament where 
gov stands before the substantive on which it depends, the word 
which comes before it has something of the force of a predicate, e.g. 
Tod alpoyrés cov 70 iudrioy, St Luke vi. 29: mod cov Odvate rd Kévrpov; 
1 Cor. xv. 55: oftener itis a verb. The Latins, who read cov after 
érapa, not after Wuxijs, like Alford, made it depend on drupa. 

Ta AuTapa Kal toa Aapapa. The first of these words is only found 
three times in the Bible, Neh. ix. 35 of a fat land; Is. xxx. 23 of bread, 
and here, where translators are probably right in explaining it of 
dainty food; both words continue the thought of éadpa, \urapa for 
enjoyment, \ammrpa for display: otherwise the commoner sense in 
Greek would be expressed in Latin by omnia nitida (not pingwia) 
et splendida. 

' etpycovoe. This impersonal verb, though quite in the manner 
of the writer, comes in strangely after the vehement apostrophe. 


16. Kexpvcwpévyn. See on xvii. 4. 


17. mds 6 éwl réomoy whéwy. Vulg. renders ac omnes qui in locum 
navigant, which would mean ‘“‘every one who saileth to the place,” a 
more natural sense than that of R.V., ‘who saileth any whither.” 
There is no known parallel in Biblical or other Greek for the curious 
phrase él rémov: the nearest is cevcuol kara rémrous, St Matt. xxiv. 7. 
The Old Latin, and most probably the Coptic, read mévrov in some 
form. If the text be right the words probably stand for the mer- 
chants travelling in ships with their own goods, which they intend 
to sell on arriving at their destination—Lat. vectores. 

vatrat. Cf. Ezek. xxvii. 29 sqq. 


Scot TH OdAacoay épydfovrar. The sense is general and includes 
all the three classes named, shipmasters, sailing merchants, and 
sailors. ‘‘ Trade” in A.V. is defensible, as neither noun nor verb 
had any exclusive reference to commerce in the seventeenth century. 


dmd paxpdbev tornoay. At this point, as in xi. 11, vision may 
be supposed to take the place of prediction, and so the seer narrates 
what has been shewn him. The pleonasm dd maxpddey is charac- 
teristic of St Mark who has it five times, St Matthew has it twice 
(xxvi. 58= Me. xiv. 54, xxvii. 58=Mce. xv. 40), St Luke twice (xvi. 23, 
xxili. 49=Me. xv. 40) with an added reminiscence of Ps. xxxvii. 12 
LXX. Kings, merchants, and shipmen when they land would all 
naturally go up to the great city, but they see the smoke of her torment 
and stand afar off. 


18. tls opola... Ezek. xxvii. 32, 
19. tBadrov xodv. Ibid. 30. 
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20—24. Tur Resorcina ovEr HER IN HEAVEN. 


20. evhpatvov ér airy. xii. 12. There may be a reminiscence of 
Jer. li. 48. We cannot tell if the words are those of the Angel of 
v. 1, of the voice of v. 4, or of the seer himself: perhaps the second 
is most likely. 

éxpivey 6 Qeds To Kplpa tpav. Lit., “judged your judgement,” 
condemned her for her condemnation of you. Notice the mention of 
“‘apostles”” as well as other “saints,” as proving that apostles suf- 
fered in Rome; and so confirming the unanimous tradition as to 
the martyrdom there of SS. Peter and Paul. Notice also (in refer- 
ence to the theory mentioned on ii. 2) St John’s recognition of the 
latter as an apostle. Whether he had himself been condemned to 
death at Rome cannot be determined: the tradition to that effect 
was ancient, but not demonstrably so ancient, nor so widespread 
or so confirmed by scriptural evidence (see on St John’s Gospel 
xxi. 18, 19). 

21. Kal @Barev x.t.d. Jer. li. 63, 64. 

ovtas Opprypar.. Vg. Hoc impetu. R.V. ‘with a mighty fall.” 

22. davy KiOapwdov. Is. xiv. 11, of Babylon, Hzek. xxvi. 13, 
of Tyre, are certainly parallels: compare also Is. xxiv. 8, which is 
as similar as the passages of Jeremiah referred to on the following 
verse, and: apparently, like them, spoken of the unfaithful Jerusalem. 

dovy pidov ov. Jer. xxv. 10. 

23. avy vuphlov. Jer. vil. 34, xvi. 9. Weiss suggests that v. 14 
originally stood here, having dropped out between ér: and ém, and 
been replaced in the margin: it would certainly interrupt the con- 
nexion less here than where it stands. 

dre ot {utropol cou «.7.A. Is. xxiii. 8, of Tyre. See crit. note. The 
reading of the text though doubtful makes the reference still closer. 

év TH pappakla cov. Compare especially Nahum iii. 14. 

24. xalév airq. As in the beginning of the Angel’s speech Babylon 
is spoken of in the third person, it is possible that he returns to the 
third person at the end: possibly also 8t John passes from recording 
the Angel’s denunciation to the impression made on his own mind 
by the judgement he witnessed. 

mavrwv...t4s yns- Cf. Jer. li. 49, where however, if the A.V. be 
right, the sense is rather different. ‘‘The slain of all the earth” 
here seems to mean ‘“‘the slain of (the spiritual) Israel,” or at any 
rate the victims of her tyranny, there, the allies of Babylon who 
share in her fall. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


1. 8xAov moddov. Primas. has turbarum ingentium. Vg. tur- 
barum multarum; am. tubarum m. 

Kal ¥ Sofa. N* omits. B, Syr. insert after divapus. 

4 Stvopis. Primas. omits. ¢ 
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rov Oeov. Text. Rec, reads xuply r@ Pe~ with 1 And’. Latt. syr. deo. 

2. UpOeapev. A has expwer. 

8. elpykav. C has elrray, 

5. pevi...Aéyouoa, N* has Pwval...€&pGov Néyoura:. 

pov. Primas reads vestrum. 

6. os hovyiv. 1* Primas. omit os. 

6xAov moddod. Primas. tubarwm multarum. So Amb. Aut., Beat. 
quasi vocem tubae magnae, 

Aeydvra@v. N Aeyotowr, By \éyorres. > 

Sdpev. Lach, reads dwcouer with NA. 

9. wal... pdyov. Arm. has unus e presbyteris after cal. ypdyor 
is omitted by 1 And.» ™, 

Tov ydpov. N*P 1 And. omit. 

ovror of Adyor. N* adds kov. 

10. wporkuyyoat. P has cal rpocextynea. 

TO Veo. Cyp. reads Jeswm dominum., 


< 


q... Inood. Areth. has rod viod for “Inood; Primas. sanctijficatio enim 
testificationis, 


11. Kadovpevos. Lach. omits with AP 1 Hipp. And.? Areth,: the 
reading of am. fu. tol. vocabatur jfidelis et verax vocatur looks as if 
both verbs might be intrusive. 

12. ddé. Text. Rec. and Lach. prefix as with A latt. 


aris yeypappévoy. N° substitutes and B, prefixes dvéuara yeypase- 
péva (By adding cal). Primas. has nomen magnum seriptum, i.g. dvoua 
awéya which implies some corruption founded on dyéuara. 


13. PeBappévoy with AB, 1; Tisch. repipepauucvor with N* (latt. 
aspers., conspers., spars.). Ne mepipepavriondvor, P  peparriopévor. 
W. H. propose fepaxucvor. 

15. ofeta. By vg. prefix, Primas. substitutes Ncrouos. 

Tov Bypod THs Spyqs. Cyp. Primas, syr. read irae; N sah. Or. put 
tov 0, after rijs épyis; 95 before rod otvov. 

16. émlrditp. kal. A wth.-™ Cass. omit. 

émt tov pypdv. SN omits éri. 

17. éa. N cop. sah. arm, Haym. read d@\X\or. By omits va, 

20. Kalper adrov dp. A cop. read kal of ner’ adrod 6 W.; By xal 
6 per’ adrod y. Tye. (ap. Beatum) reads pseudoprophetae. 

tevres. Primas. omits. 

ot S¥o. Arm. wth. omit. 


THs Katopévys. With SAP And. vg.; Text. Reo. rh» xarondvny 
with B, cett. 
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Cn. XIX. 1—6. Furraer THANKSGIVINGS. 


1. Aeydvtwv is almost as nearly connected with jjxovca as with 
bx Nov. 

y coTnpla...rov beov ypav. Generally explained ‘Salvation [be- 
longeth] to our God.” Cf. vii. 10; also iv. 11, v. 12, 18, vii. 12. 
Bd@os mw)ovTov kal codias, Rom. xi. 33, might represent another not 
impossible construction. 

2. For the joy of the Saints in sympathy with God’s judgement 
see on xiv. 10. There is a passage somewhat like this in Enoch 
xlvu. 4: ‘‘Then were the hearts of the saints full of joy, because 
the number of righteousness was arrived, the supplication of the 
saints heard, and the blood of the righteous appreciated by the Lord 
of Spirits.” 

3. Kal...dvaBatve. Both the tense and the conjunction prove 
that the clause is part of the anthem. 

eis...atovwv. Hence Tyconius, excerpted by the homilist ap. St 
Augustine, Tom. ur. Hom. xviii., inferred that Babylon was more 
than any single city, being the world-wide mystical city of pride. 

4. Kal érecay...ddAndovia. Cf. v. 14, where also the thanksgiving 
closes with the homage of the Living Creatures and the Elders. 


5. é&k Tov Opdyov. Possibly the voice of Christ, cf. ii. 21. 
aivetre. Compare the opening of Pss. cxxxiv., Cxxxv. 


6—9. Tuer PRocLAMATION OF THE MarrtaGr or THE Lamp, 


6. dyxAov ToAdod, v. 1. 

bdatwv wodkAav. i. 15, xiv. 2. 

Bpovrav ioxvpayv. vi. 1, xiv. 2. 

éBactrevoey. The aorist is quite appropriate though quite un- 
translateable. By destroying Babylon which reigned oyer ail kings, 
God took the Kingdom and is glorified for this act. R.V. rightly 
retains the present of A.V. 


6 tavtokpdtwp. Rather a name than an epithet, see on i. 8. 


7.  xalpwpev. The joy of the festival which makes heaven and 
earth one follows inseparably on the joy of the judgement on earth. 

Sdpev. The present subjunctive of this verb is not found in the 
New Testament, and even in the indicative the aorists are far com- 
moner. If we read ddécouev the construction will be substantially as 
in Mic. iy. 2, dvaBdpev...xal delEovow jyiv, though there the change 
of person makes it clear. 

6 ydpos Tod dpviov. The first suggestion of this image in the 
N.T. is in our Lord’s parables, St Matt. xxii. 3, xxv. 1—10: it is 
more fully worked out by St Paul, Eph. v. 22—32. But men’s minds 
were prepared for it by the language of all the Prophets about the 
spiritual marriage of the Lord and Israel: still more, perhaps, by 
that of the 45th Psalm, rising so far above the royal marriage that 
no doubt furnished its occasion. And there is little doubt that the 
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Song of Songs was already mystically interpreted among the Jews, 
though its claim to a place in the Canon was still disputed. 


4 yuvy avrod. Called by St John “the New Jerusalem,” xxi. 2, 
by St Paul, Gal. iv. 26, “Jerusalem above,” as well as more simply 
the Church, Eph. vy. 23 sqq. 


8. Kal €560y airy. ‘It was given to her ”—the form is the same 
as recurs so often throughout the vision, from vi. 2 onwards. This 
being so, it is not likely that this clause still forms part of the pro- 
clamation of the voice: it is the Seer’s description of the “making 
herself ready” which the voice proclaimed. 


vd Sikaopara, “righteous acts.” Every good work done by every 
single saint goes to make up the perfect glory of the Church as it 
shall be when at last complete. The doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints is contained in, or follows from, that of the holy Catholic 
Church. 


9. Kal Aye. Who speaks? Plainly an angel (see v. 10), 
presumably the angel of xvii. 1. Possibly the same as the angel 
of i, 1. 


paxdpio. St John and “they that hear the words of this pro- 
pheey, and keep those things which are written therein” (i. 3) are 
made to realise heartily what our Lord’s fellow-guest (St Luke xiv. 
15) said without seeing the full force of his own words. Of course, 
when we reduce the image to plain prose, ‘‘they that are called” are 
the same as the Bride: while St Paul again speaks of them as her 
children. All will rejoice together, and each will rejoice apart; 
each will have a joy of his own, and each will have his own sight 
of the joy of all. 


10. Tur Error oF THE SEER. 


The last words of the angel seem fit ‘to seal up the vision and 
prophecy,” and what follows gives a certain plausibility to Vélter’s 
sugestion that at one time (or in one recension) the Apocalypse ended 
here. 


10. mpooxvyyra ait@. Perhaps understanding from the last 
words that the speaker was God Himself. This is more probable 
than Weiss’s conjecture that the Seer took him for Christ, to Whom 
it is possible to ascribe all the previous commands to write, i. 11, 
xiv. 13, as well as i. 19. In i. 17 the Seer falls down at His 
Feet, and is raised up again apparently without worshipping. In 
the O.T. God had revealed Himself to men by means of angels, and 
men had, by falling at the feet of angels, rightly worshipped the 
God Who was present in them (see esp. Hos, xii. 4 compared with 
Gen. xxxii. 30). But since a more perfect revelation of God has 
been given by the Incarnation, no such divine presence in an angel 
is to be looked for. (So Jer. Taylor, Disswasive from Popery, Part 
II. 11. viii. 3.) We have therefore no need to suppose that the holy 
apostle was in intent guilty of idolatry; he meant the worship for 
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God in the angel, but this being an angel and nothing more, it 
a of course that he ought not to be honoured as God. See 
xxii. 8. 


avvSovdds wov eit. In a sense, the angels are even servants to 
the elect on earth, Heb. i. 14. 


tov éxdvtov... Inood. Cf. xxii. 9, Trav ddeA\Pv cov Tv mpopyrav. 
The last words of the verse give the reason (yap) why the two phrases 
are equivalent. Cf. for riv paprtuplay "Inood i. 2, vi. 9, and closest 
of all, xii. 17. In all these woprupia comes near to the sense, that 
became technical, of ‘‘martyrdom.” 


« 


_ 1 yap paptupia. Comparing xxii. 9 with the passages last cited, 
it seems that the sense of the passage is, ‘‘ Martyrdom like thine” 
(the seer was at least a confessor, i. 2, perhaps, as tradition says, 
a proved martyr in will) ‘‘and thy brethren’s involves in it the grace 
of prophecy, and so places the martyrs in so close communion with 
God that they need no angel mediator.” But what is said to St 
John as a prophet is in its measure true of all Christians. All in 
their measure are witnesses for Christ, and all partakers of His 
Spirit; and therefore all are prophets in the same sense that they 
are all priests and kings. Thus all, if not yet ‘‘equal with the 
angels” (St Luke xx. 36), are brought too near to God to need 
angels to bring Him near to them. 


11—21. Tuer Vicrory or THE RipER oN THE WHITE Horse. 


There is no clear mark in the text that we have the beginning of 
a new vision here after the apparent break in vv. 9, 10. But for this 
break the connexion would be :—the seer hew's the joyful summons 
to the Marriage of the Lamb, perhaps has a glimpse of the Bride in 
her white array; then Heaven is opened, he sces the Bridegroom in 
His robe red with blood, with the armies of Heaven in His train: 
again he sees the Herald Angel who bids all the fowls of the air to 
the bloody supper of the great God: he sees the doom of the Beast, 
and the False Prophet, and their host. 


ll. dv otpavev tvewypévov. Ezek. i. 1; St Matt. iii. 16, and 
parallels, St John i. 51; Acts vii. 56, x. 11. Something more seems 
to be implied than in iv. 1; the “door” through which the seer was 
called up is not sufficient to let out this mounted army, or “‘the 
chariot of paternal Deity” which appeared to Ezekiel. 

Urtros Nevkés, vi. 2, where see note. Here at least, there is no 
doubt about the interpretation. 


6 kaOrpevos. Connected like the previous words with /dov. 


kadovpevos. He is called Faithful and True (iii. 14, also i. 15, 
iii. 7), and rightly, but these are not His Name. 


év Stxatocvvy. Is. xi. 4, 5, Ps. xevi. (xcy.) 13. 


moAepet. In Ps. xlv. 3—5 (4—6) we have the same mixture as 
here of the Bridegroom with the triumphant Warrior. Compare St 
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Chrysostom on Rom. xiii. 12, ‘Fear not at hearing of array and 
arms...for it is of light that the arms are...As the bridegroom goes 
forth with joyous looks from his chamber, so doth he too who is 
defended with these arms; for he is at once soldier and bridegroom.” 


12. of 88 dpOadpol. i, 14. 


S.adrjpara wodkAd. These are distinctively kingly crowns, see on 
iv. 4, vi. 2. Their number marks Him as King of kings, v. 16: 
perhaps also as both King and Priest, as in Zech. vi. 11 sqq., and 
in the use of the triple crown by modern popes. ‘Tyconius thinks of 
the ‘“‘multitudo coronatorum”: their glory is His. 


ev, like rAnpys, St John i. 14. This nominative is connected 
in sense with the preceding parenthetical clause, while the only 
possible construction for it is to be found in a forced connexion with 
the finite verbs before the parenthesis. 


dvopa yeypappévoy. See crit. note, The name is probably on the 
forehead (as xiv. 1). 


8 ovdels ofSev, ii. 17; for the Lord having such a name, see iii. 12, 
and notes on both places. 


13. PeBappévov. See crit. note. There is nothing to suggest 
either BeBayudvoy, pepayticpevoy, or pepampévoy in Is. Ixiii. 1,3, LXX.: 
the Hebrew would suggest both, ‘‘ Theodotion” at any rate the latter: 
whichever be the original reading the other is probably an additional 
reference to Isaiah: for until there was a system of something like 
chapters and verses, marginal or interlinear quotations had to serve 
the purpose now served by marginal references. In Isaiah the 
Conqueror is described as stained with the blood of His enemies. If 
this decides the primary meaning here, it is legitimate for the Christian 
to remember, in interpreting both passages, that the way that Christ 
overcomes His enemies is by shedding, not their blood, but His own. 
Moreover in Isaiah the Redeemer and champion of Israel is the 
Father rather than Christ: so that, as the figure, has certainly 
received some change in its application, it is unobjectionable to 
suppose a direct refererice to the Passion. If so, as this passage 
obviously refers back to the vision of the Man Child, it would be 
impossible to regard that vision as purely Jewish, 


6 Adyos tot @cod. The only place in Scripture (unless Heb. iv. 12 
is to be so interpreted, which is not probable) where this exact phrase 
is used of the personal Word, the Son of God. But of course the 
use of “the Word” in St John i, 1 is the same in principle and 
meaning. 


14. td otpareipara évy to ovpava. According to ordinary O.T. 
usage (e.g. 1 Kings xxii. 19) this would mean the holy Angels ex- 
clusively, or at least primarily. But some think that the glorified 
Saints are at least included: it seems in harmony with the ideas 
of this Book to represent them, not indeed as executing Christ’s 
vengeance (which the Angels do, xiv. 19, St Matt. xiii, 39—42), but 
as ppecets of His triumph, which is all that these armies seem 
to be. 
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Biccivov AcvKdv Kal kalapov. The dress of Angels in St Matt. 
xxyill. 3 and parallels, Acts i. 10; but of Saints in this Book, iii. 4, 
vii. 9, and probably iv. 4: compare the almost exactly similar words 
of v. 8. Here this costume contrasts with the blood-dyed one of their 
Leader. The contrast is plainly intentional (for the mention of 
the armies interrupts the description of the Leader). If we explain 
it by supposing that they have no need to take part in the work of 
slaughter, it will follow, since there is blood on His raiment, that 
He has already executed judgement on Jerusalem and trodden the 
winepress there, xiv. 20, and is now to do the like to the kings of 
the earth. If the armies in heaven are Saints, as the ancients seem 
fo suppose, we must understand that their robes are washed white 
in His Blood, vii. 14, which perhaps weakens the contrast which 
is expressed by pointing to another which is not. of mer’ adrod, xvii. 
14, are most naturally explained as the faithful on earth. On 
the whole it seems simplest to take the heavenly armies for the 
Angels, the rather that the Saints who are to reign with Christ 
have not yet risen at this point of the vision. 


15. é€k Tod oTopatos attod. So i. 16, proving, if proof were 
needed, the identity of the ‘‘Son of Man” of that passage with ‘the 
Word of God” of this. For the meaning, see the notes there. 


mwardty tad vy. God is said to smite men with plagues, e.g. 
Zech. xiy. 18, but nowhere else with a sword. Are we to infer from 
1 Chron. xxi. 12 what this sword will be? Certainly the ascription 
to the Lord of the fierce struggles of a human warrior is markedly 
avoided. 

kal avtos mowavet. Lit. ‘shall be their shepherd,” as in ii. 27, 
xii. 5. Of course in all three places the reference is to Ps. i. 9. 


kal airds wartet. Is. lxiii. 2. The twice repeated pronoun is very 
emphatic: it is He who shall fulfil the promised vengeance for which 
the elect have cried so long. 


tv Anvdy Tov olvov tod Ovpod THs dspyys. Cf. xiv. 8, 10, 19, 
Vio LO: 

16. él rd indriov Kai él Tov pnpdv. See crit. note. The meaning 
probably is ‘‘on the vesture of His thigh,” ie. on the border of His 
cloak. Strangely enough the name of a statue was sometimes put 
on the thigh; this possibly suggested the image: the vesture is 
mentioned to shew the name was not on the flesh. 

Bactdeds Bactdéwv kal Kiptos Kuplwy. Cf. xvii. 14, and Geos rav 
eG Kal Kbpios Tv Kuplwy Kal Bagels Tav Baorhéwy Dan. iv. 31 (UXX.). 
Bac. Baot\éwy is found on Parthian coins. 

17. tva dyyedov. Probably éva is merely the indefinite article 
as in viii. 13, though here it is possible to think of one angel standing 
apart from the heavenly armies who roll by. 

év 7 1)\(w. Perhaps he is the Angel of the Sun (like the other 
elemental angels in xvi. 5 and perhaps xiv. 18): but the &a makes 
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this less likely. Probably he is stationed there only as in a position 
commanding the pecoupdynua (on this word see on viii. 13). 


Tao Tots dpvéos. Lek. xxxix. 17 sqq., of the slaughter of Gog 
and Magog: from which however this slaughter seems to be dis- 
tinguished, see xx. 8, 9. 


Seite, cvvax Ayre. The imperative immediately after dedre is found 
twice in St John, iv. 29, xxi. 12; once in St Matt. xxviii. 6, nowhere 
else in New Tesiament. dedre in the Septuagint commonly represents 
a Hebrew verb, and it is not certain that dedpo dxohovOa Matt. xix. 21 
and parallels is exactly similar. 


70 Seimvov TO péya Tov Oeod. In Ezek. l.c. it is called a sacrifice, 
sacrifices being the only ordinary occasion for a feast of flesh: cf: 
Is. xxxiv. 6, which was probably in Ezekiel’s mind. 


18. xtdtdpxwv. See on vi. 15, 


19. 16 Onplov, kal rods Bactdets THs ys. Their confederacy under 
his leadership has been already intimated, xvi. 14, 16, xvii. 12—14. 
The so-called battle of Armageddon, there foretold, is here described. 


20. émdoy. Like a thief or a rebel. The word is found oftener 
in the Fourth Gospel than in all the rest of the New Testament. 
It is found six times of schemes to ‘take’ Christ; twice in the narra- 
tive of the miraculous draught of fishes; twice in the Acts, once of 
the arrest of St Peter; once in St Paul of the attempt to arrest him at 
Damascus. 


6 Wev8orpodijtys. So called in xvi. 13; see xiii. 11 sqq. 
td onpeta. Those described in xiii. 13 sqq. 


{avres €BANPnoav. In Dan. vii. 11 the Beast is slain, and his 
body burnt. Perhaps the one indicates the fate of the empire, the 
other of its personal ruler. 


THs Katonévys. Asif after 7d Op rhs Muvys, cf. xxi. 8 ev rH Alury 
Tn Katowévy mupl Kal Gelw. 


21. ot Aourol. They are not, at least at once, consigned to the 
same eternal torment as their leaders; but see xiv. 10, xx. 15. 


év TH popdala tod kalypevov. None of His followers have need 
to bear part in the battle: indeed they seem to bear no arms, v. 14. 
Compare the grand passage of St Chrysostom, in his 24th Homily 
on the Epistle to the Romans (on xili. 12), already partly quoted 
on v. 11. ‘‘What then, is there no necessity for thee to fight? Yea, 
needful is it to fight, yet not to be distressed and toil. For itis not 
in fact war, but a solemn dance and feast day; such is the nature of 
the arms, such the power of the Commander.” ‘The victory is so 
plainly designated as one to be gained by purely spiritual means, 
that it is by no means certain that the armies to be overthrown are 
to be understood of an actual military confederacy. More probably, 
the confederacy of the powers of the world, under the leadership of 
Antichrist, will be primarily intellectual and spiritual. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


1. é« Tov ovpavov. N* omits. 

él tiv xetpa. Nand Latt. have év 7 xe«pt. 

2. 6 dds 6 dpxatos. With A: Text. Rec. rav 8fw rdv dpyatoy 
with NB, cett. ' . es 

és. Tisch. has 6 with 8 and Aug. qui cognominatus est, Promiss. qui 
vocatur. 

SidBodos kal 6 Datayds. Tisch. 6 6. with N; B, adds 6 wdavav 
Ti olkoupévny OXqv from xii. 9. 

3. émdvw aitod. A has eupevds (?=éumedas) adrér, 

éru tad Syn. 1 cop. eth, Tyce. omit é7. Text. Rec. inserts it 
after 20v7. 

4. memeXexiopévwyv. A has remo\eunudvav. 

kat oltives. & has ed ries of. And*.cd rwes, Aug. et si qui, Cyp. 
et quicumque. 

5. ot Aowrol—éryn. N syr. omit these words (? from homeote- 
leuton); they interrupt the sense. 

TOV vecpov. Aug. reads eorum. 

6. Tov Beov. WN has kal rod Gcod. 

7. Orav tedeoOq. B, reads perd. 

8. ovvoyayety. Aug. reads et trahet. Vg. et congregabit. 12 xal 
ouvdayet. 

9. wip...eis Thy Aluyny. N* omits. 

ard Tod God ex Tov odpavov. So Text, Rec. Treg. W. H. marg. 
with NP vg. syr.; Lach. Tisch. W. H. Weiss did rod Geo with A 
and Primas. transcript of Aug., who seems to have read dd Tod deod 
after éx 700 ovpavod with B, cop. arm. 

10. démov kcal. Text. Rec. omits cal with 8 1 Hieron. cop. arm. 
eth. 

Oyplov Kal. & adds omov. 

11. é airod with A195, Tisch. reads ém’ adrov with B,P,. S érdvw 
avrov. 

12. éordtas... Opdvov. Augustin omits. Text. Rec. has dco6 for 
Opévov, with 1, two Latin writers have throni domini, and throni 
det. 

THs tons. Aug. has vitae uniuscujusque. 

13. %eKav. Lach. reads ¢dwxev with A. 

éxpl(Oncav. NS reads xarexplOnoar. 

14. ovros. N reads xal ofros. 1 cop. and Primas. transcript of 
Augustin omit ovros...rupés, nor does Augustin anywhere quote this 


definition of the second death, though he gives many of his own; 
when he says that in the second death soul and body are tormented 
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together by eternal fire he is obviously thinking of the synoptic 
Gospels; Text. Rec. omits 4 Muvy rob wupbs with the later vulgate, 
the older MSS. of which recognise the words in whole or in part. 


15. edpéOn. NS edpeOnoera. 


Cu. XX.1—6. Tue Brnpine or Satan. THe First ResurREcTION. 


1. ts aBiooov. See on ix. 1. 
éml tiv Xetpa. i.e. hung over it. 


2. 6 dis ddpxaios. xii. 9. No explanation can be given of the 
nominative here except irregular apposition: it is no help to suppose 
that the clause represents an indeclinable proper name. 


8. Kal éxdewwev Kal éoppdyoey érdvw aitod. The pit which 
was opened ix. 2 is now sealed again. 


ra ¢vyn. To be taken quite literally, though it probably limits 
the meaning of the passages which seem to speak of all but the 
elect worshipping the Beast. These are pressed by St Irenaeus to 
the uttermost, so that he supposes the Saints to reign over the 
surviving faithful who rapidly repeople the desolate earth, and fulfil 
the prophecies of a little one becoming a thousand and rebuilding 
the old waste places. Possibly we are to suppose that the Angelic 
warnings of xiv. 6—11 are not wholly unfruitful. 


Set avrov AvOjvar. It is very remarkable that neither St Irenaeus 
nor St Justin are known to speak of this, 


4. Qpdvous. Cf. Dan. vii. 9, Opdva éréOnoav Kat madads twepav 
éxdOnro. 26 xpirjpiov éxdOice. They who sat upon the thrones are 
identified by Dan. vii. 22 as ‘the Saints of the Most High’’—saints 
plainly in the modern sense as distinguished from angels. 


Kp(pa €560y advrois. In itself this might mean ‘their cause was 
judged,” but as 76 xpiua Dan. vil. 22 seems to be parallel to 7 Baowela 
kal 9 éfovola kal 4 pmeyahwotvyn TOv Baciéowv Tay VroKdTw TavTos TOD 
ovpavod ib. 27 probably xpiua in both places means ‘the right of 
judging,” as is most likely assumed 1 Cor. vi. 2, 3. 


kal tas wWuxds. The Seer beholds the fulfilment of the promise 
in Daniel to the saints of the ancient law, and sharing their glory 
he sees all martyrs and all confessors of the latter days. 


Tov memTeNcKiopévov. Lit, ‘struck with an axe,’’ the old Roman 
mode of execution by sentence of the supreme magistrate. Capital 
punishment of citizens had been virtually abolished for the last 
years of the Republic: and when the emperors assumed the right 
of executing men for treason, it was done as though by military 
law (cf. St Mark vi. 27) by a soldier, with a sword. But the old 
constitutional punishment was inflicted on provincials down to the 
fall of the Republic (Cic. Phil. x11. xvi. 33); and it is not impossible 
that it was revived when it was desired that a citizen should be 
executed in due form of law. 
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oltives...aitay. xiii, 12, 15, 16. The promise extends to all who 
pass undefiled through the perils of the last time, whether they die 
a natural death, or ‘‘are alive and remain” to the coming of the 
Lord. otrwes probably also marks that their faithfulness is the 
reason that they share the glory of ancient saints and of earlier 
martyrs. 


éBacltkevrav perd tod Xptorov. 2 Tim. ii. 12. This “reign” 
was foretold in v.10: ‘The nations” of the world continue to exist 
as usual (v. 3), so it is no doubt over them that the saints and 
martyrs reign. 


4,5. xt\ta ery... dvderacis 1 mpwétyn. See Excursus IV. 


6. pakdptos kal dytos. He is sure of eternal blessedness, abso- 
lutely and indefeasibly consecrated to God. “Holy” refers to the 
relation to God into which this brings him, not to the foregoing 
faithfulness that is implied in his being admitted into it. 


6 Sevtepos Odvaros. See ii. 11 and v. 14 (the article is doubled in 
both). Cf. Rom. vi. 9, 10. 


ovK exe €Eovelav. The coupling of the second death, which cannot 
be taken literally as implying annihilation (see v. 10), with the first 
resurrection in some degree lessens the difficulty of taking the latter 
figuratively, though as the body which is raised even to dishonour 
is spiritual, we cannot say that the first resurrection is spiritual 
and the general resurrection natural. 


éxovrat tepets. Cf. i. 6, v. 10. 


Tov Oeod kal tov Xpirtov. The strongest proof, perhaps, in the 
Book of the doctrine of Christ’s coequal Deity. If we read these 
words in the light of St John’s Gospel, or of the Nicene Creed, they 
suggest no difficulty; but without the doctrine there taught, they 
make salvation to consist in the deadly sin which the Moslems 
call ‘‘association’—the worshipping the creature by the side of the 
Creator. Notice, however, that the word ‘‘God” in this book always 
means the Father; and so throughout the N.T., with few exceptions. 


7—10. Tur Loosine of Satan, THE War or Goa anp MaAaoa, THE 
JUDGEMENT ON THE DEyIL. 


The order of events in the last three chapters in this Book cor- 
responds, with many additions, to that in the closing chapters of 
Ezekiel. The first Resurrection answers to the Vision of the Valley 
of dry bones. The War of Gog and Magog in Wzekiel is to be the 
last great trial of the restored theocracy (as the old theocracy had 
been tried and for a season purified by the terror of the Scythian 
invasion in the days of Josiah); after the War of Gog and Magog 
both in Ezekiel and here comes the full description of the final 
glory of Zion. 
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7 dAvOyjoerar. As we heard in v. 3. We cannot with any cer- 
tainty identify the puxpiy xpdvov there with the ddtyov Kkaipoy of xii. 
12; still the two passages to a certain extent illustrate each other. 


8. Td vy Td ev Tats tircapow ywviats THs yfs. It almost seems 
as though the kingdom of Christ and of His Saints had not been 
world-wide, but had been, like the Roman empire of 8t John’s day, 
or the Christendom of our own, a wide but limited region of light 
in the midst of a barbarous world. It is not therefore certain that 
the coming of the kingdom must be postponed till Christianity has 
gained its victory over the compact mass of nations which, from 
China to Guinea, still hold out against its and we ought to remember 
the possibility, that they may prove as dangerous to the fabric of 
modern civilisation as the barbarians of Scythia, Germany, and 
Arabia proved to the ancient. But it is possible that this prediction 
refers, not to an incursion from outlying heathens, but to an apostacy 
of outlying Christians. If so, this may be illustrated by the way 
that the remoter provinces of Christendom fell into heresy in the 
fifth and following centuries, and were, in great measure as a con- 
sequence, absorbed in Islam afterwards. We may also think of the 
many wild and unchristian sects rising in our own time in America 
and in Russia—the countries of Christendom remotest from its 
centres of intellectual life, 


voy dy kal [tov] Mayday. See Ezek. xxxviii., xxxix.—a prophecy 
which may, for aught we know, have had some nearly contemporary 
fulfilment, but which the Jewish traditions interpret of a war in the 
days of the Messiah, nearly as here. Magog is given in Gen. x. 2 
as the name of a son of Japhet, the eponymus, there is no doubt, 
of one of the nations lying near the Black Sea, and called by Euro- 
peans Scythian in the wide sense. Gog appears in Ezek. 1. c. to 
be not a national name, but the name, whether personal or dynastic, 
of the king of Magog and the neighbouring or kindred tribes of 
Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal. The resemblance of two of these names 
to the modern Russia and Muscovy is merely accidental: but it 
would be rash to deny the possibility, that the geographical or 
ethnological suggestion is to be taken literally, and that St John 
does foretell an invasion, something like that of the Huns, or Tartars, 
and falling on Christendom from the same quarter. 


ovvayayety. Nearly a repetition of xvi. 14, xvii. 12, 14, xix. 19. 
Yet it can hardly describe the same event: it seems plain that, 
whatever be the meaning of the first resurrection and the thousand 
years’ reign, they intervene between that war and this. Moreover, 
the former war was on the part of the rulers of the civilised world, 
this on the part of the outer barbarians. 


9. KaldvéByoav. The Seer does not pass easily over the immense 
space of time during which the world is too happy to have a history. 
He sees the establishment of the earthly kingdom of Christ, and 
foretells its end: it is only gradually that he comes to see the end 
also brought before his view as present. 
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éxl 76 wAdTOs THS yas. The breadth of the land. They overspread 
the whole land of Israel, against which, as we see from the next 
clause, their attack is directed. 


tiv TapepBornv Trav dylwv. Possibly “the army,” as in Heb. xi. 
34; here all English translators have “the camp” with A.V. 


. 


TV TodW Ty Hyarnpevyy, i.e. Jerusalem, which, it appears from 
this place only, will be the seat and capital of the millennial kingdom. 
It appears that in the popular millennial anticipations, which dis- 
credited the literal interpretation of this prophecy, this localisation 
of the kingdom was much insisted on, and it was even thought that 
the Jewish law and the sacrificial worship would be revived. This 
of course is utterly incredible to an orthodox Christian: but there 
is no difficulty in supposing that the Kingdom of God may literally 
have an earthly centre in the Holy City and the Holy Land. Even 
if the literal view be not taken, the prophecy can hardly imply less 
than a future purity of the Church far exceeding the present; and 
it may be that this purified Church will recognise a better Papacy 
at Jerusalem, one not too proud to learn either from the excellences 
or from the faults of the Roman. 


kal katéByn mip. Ci. 2 Kings i. 10, and ch. xi. 5, and even xiii. 13. 
This does not agree with the description of Gog’s overthrow in 
Ezek. xxxix., where the army lie slain till they are buried, and their 
weapons are broken up for firewood. 

Remarkable as it is that St Irenaeus appears to say nothing of 
the loosing of Satan, it is still more remarkable that St Hippolytus is 
known (Hermathena Vol. v1. p. 404) to have laid down in his work 
against Caius that the destruction of Gog and Magog was to precede 
that of Antichrist. 


10. 6 mAavav attots. The sense is general, as if we were to 
say ‘‘their deceiver.” 


eis THY ACuvyv. xix. 20. 

érov kal... If we are to try to fill up the ellipse, which no reader 
of the original would feel necessary, éBA70qcav would be better than 
eiciy. That they are there still, not consumed by their more than 
thousand years of torment, is not stated in this clause, but isin the 
next, 

Kal BacavicOycovrat. The subject is all three. 


eis Tovs aiavas tov aldvev. Lit. “to the ages of the ages,” as 
strong an expression for absolute endlessness as Biblical language 
affords. ‘The expression ‘“‘jyépas xal vuxrds” seems hardly consistent 
with the view often expressed, that the eternity here spoken of 
is unaccompanied with a sense of duration like that which we call 
time. 

St Thomas Aquinas who inferred from x. 6 that time (measured by 
the motion of heavenly bodies) will end with the resurrection, and 
from Is. lx, 20 that the sun and moon of the new heayens will 
never set, also inferred from Job xxiv. 19 ‘‘ad nimium calorem transeat 
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ab aquis nivium” that the lost would have a change of torments, and 
that this decides the sense of Ps. lxxx. 16 (Ixxxi. 15), ‘‘ Inimici Domini 
mentiti sunt ei, et erit tempus eorum in saecula,” so that the lost live 
in everlasting time, while the blessed who see God are partakers of 
His eternity which is whole at every instant, Summa, Pars Prima, 
Quaestio x. Artic. 3, 6. Not that this eternal blessedness excludes 
a succession of subordinate delights. St Augustin half hoped, De 
Trin. xv. [xvi.] 26, that in the saints the endless round of changing 
thought would be still at last, St Thomas (uwbi sup.) answers that 
it would not affect their changeless vision of the changeless Word. 
So too the glorified body will range at will through space to behold 
all the beautiful things God has made without leaving His presence. 
Sup. 3, Tertiae Partis Quaest. Ixxxiy. Artic. 2. Respect for St Thomas’ 
view may have led the translators of the Bible and the ‘“ Athanasian 
Creed”? to introduce what has struck many as an arbitrary distinction 
between everlasting punishment and life eternal. 


11—15. Tue Great Waite TrRone, THE GENERAL RESURRECTION, 
THE JUDGEMENT ON ALL THE DEAD AND ON DeatH AND HEL. 


11. Opdvov péyav AevKdv. Probably not absolutely the same as 
that of iv. 2 &c.: the King is to sit now not as Lawgiver or Adminis- 
trator but as Judge. Possibly it is called “great” as compared with 
the thrones of v. 4; ‘‘ white,” of course, as symbolical of the holiness 
and purity of the judgement to be administered. 


Tov KaOrypevov ér atrod. This has throughout, from iv. 2 onwards, 
been universally the title of God the Father. Moreover, the descrip- 
tion of the Great Assize here is substantially the same as that of Daa. 
vii. 9, 10: and there the Ancient of Days, Who sits on the throne, is 
plainly distinguished from the Son of Man. Therefore we are no 
doubt to understand the presence of the Father here, in spite of 
St John y. 22,27. There is no contradiction, if we take a duly high 
view of the relation between the Father and the Son. St Paul’s 
doctrine, Acts xvii. 31; Rom. ii. 16 (allowing that Tit. ii. 13 is 
ambiguous), shews the accurate relation between the two sides of the 
truth: and ch. iii. 21, compared with our Lord’s own words in St Matt. 
xvi. 27 and parallels, shews the propriety of this image. 


ov dro TOV Tpocdmov. The passing away of earth and heaven is 
spoken of in Is. li. 6, St Matt. xxiv. 35 and parallels; but the strong 
expression of their fleeing before God’s presence is peculiar to this 
place: Ps. civ. 32, however, is something of a precedent. That the 
destruction will be by fire is not stated here, or anywhere but in 2 Pet. 
iii. 10, 12, and perhaps 2 Thess. i.7, 8. In St Peter 1. c. we have this 
destruction of the world by fire compared with the destruction by the 
Flood, and this parallel seems to have been recognised in popular 
Jewish belief, Popular Christian belief continued the series, by inter- 
polating between the two a purely mythical “flood of wind” (which 
may be a reminiscence or expansion of the legend how the winds cast 
down the tower which Nebuchadnezzar says none of his predecessors 
could complete); the same idea is found, curiously enough, in the 
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Mexican mythology, which completed the elemental series with a 
destruction by earthquakes. The lesson of all this seems to be, that 
the Deluge is a matter of universal tradition, and that the destructi- 
bility of the world is recognised by a universal instinct: but that the 
manner of its destruction is not so revealed, that it can safely be 
conceived by us in picturesque detail. The destruction of our globe, 
perhaps of the whole solar system, by fire is quite within the bounds 
of possibility, even according to the known laws of nature; but those 
laws more naturally suggest the world literally “waxing old like a 
garment, and them that dwell therein dying like a moth,” and. the 
elements rather congealing with cold than ‘melting with fervent 
heat.’”” On the other hand, passages like Acts x. 42; 1 Thess. iv. 15; 
2 Tim. iy. 1; 1 Pet. iv. 5 seem plainly to prove that the human race 
will not be extinct when that Day comes, but that there will be ‘‘the 
quick” as well as ‘‘the dead” ready to undergo the Judgement. But 
the judgement of the dead only is described here. St John had 
learnt, as St Paul had not, that the dead would be the larger class of 
the two: whether he learnt it from his own longer life, or from the 
length of time implied in this vision. 

kal To1ros ovx edpéOy adrots. Tho phrase is a reminiscence of Dan. 
li. 35; we had a similar one in xii. 8. 


12. ods peyddovs kal Tovs pixpots. The sense, as in xix. 5, is pro- 
bably to indicate the nothingness of human distinctions before God. 
Those who are ‘‘great in the Kingdom of Heaven” have been raised 
already, vv. 4, 5. 

évStriov Tov Bpdvov. ‘The throne” in this Book without addition 
is always the throne of God: so the gloss which has superseded the 
text in T. R. is correct. It may have arisen from the question 
discussed under tov xadjpevorv sup. 


B.BAlCa, simply books: see Dan. vii. 18, where also the article (or 
equivalent form) is wanting. In the Testament of Abraham pp. 91, 93 
there are two angels at the right and left of the judgement seat of 
Abel, one always writing down good deeds and the other evil. The 
book, six cubits thick and ten cubits broad, which lies on a table 
before the judge, seems to contain the history of every soul, for when 
it is opened for a certain woman who comes into judgement it is found 
that her good deeds and her sins are equal. In another text, ib. 114, 
115, Enoch the Scribe of Righteousness seems to make up the account 
of each soul from two books carried by cherubim (forgiven sins 
being blotted out of the book that Enoch keeps). This is doubtless 
implied in the curious Latin gloss (see crit. note) on r7s fwijs. In the 
Coptie Apocalypse of Zephaniah there are two angels at heaven’s gate 
who write the good deeds of the righteous and they are carried up to 
the Lord that He may write their names in the Book of the Living. 
Probably the books opened here are records like those kept by the 
angels in the Apocryphal apocalypses, but they bear a different relation 
to the Book of Life, where it is plain from xvii. 8 and probable from 
xiii. 8, the elect are written before they have done good or evil. The 
record of their righteous acts proves that they have been enabled to 
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walk worthy of their calling. In this sense Alford is right in calling 
the books in this clause ‘vouchers for the Book of Life.’ 

6 éorw TIS Lwns. See iii. 5, xiii. 8, xxi.27: alsonoteonv.1. The 
image is used exactly in this sense in Dan. xii. 1, though the phrase 
“Book of Life” is not used. We have a near approach to that in 
Ps. lxix. 28, but there and in Ex. xxxii. 32, 33 it is not equally certain 
that eternal life is meant. Words and meaning are exactly the same 
as in this book in Phil. iv. 3. 


éxpiOycav. We see then that ‘the books” contained the record of 
“their works.” Thus this passage justifies, in some measure, the 
modern popular myth of ‘‘ the recording Angel.” 


Kata Ta tpya aitay. St Matt. xvi. 27; Rom. ii. 6. 


13. 6 @dvaros kal 6 ays. See vi. 8. Sheol, the Hebrew equiva- 
lent of Hades, seems not quite determined in meaning between the 
receptacle of the bodies of the dead and of their souls, but is sometimes 
translateable as ‘‘the grave.” Here it seems implied that those who 
died in the sea are not in Hades, as those who were buried are: but 
all, whether buried or unburied, are raised and judged. 


14. 6 Odvaros kal 6 Gdns éBArOnoav. They are enemies of God, 
1 Cor. xv. 26, and to be destroyed at Christ’s triumph, ib. 54. But 
though no doubt presented to St John as individual demon figures 
(see vi. 8), we are not to understand that they are real persons, like 
the Devil and those represented by the Beast and the False Prophet: 
and hence we are not told that, like them, they continue to exist in 
torment in the lake of fire. 


ovtos...tupds. We have learnt already, that temporal death does 
not hinder eternal life, nay, may secure a better and an earlier resur- 
rection thereto. We now learn the opposite doctrine, that there is a 
resurrection not to life, but to a death far more terrible than that 
which ends this life. Cf. St John v. 29. It is quite true, however, 
that both in popular Jewish belicf, and in the language of the N.T., 
when the Resurrection is spoken of, it is ordinarily conceived as one 
to life. This does not prevent the more terrible side of the doctrine 
from being also taught in the Gospel, but it does indicate which side 
is the healthier, as well as the pleasanter, for our thoughts to dwell on. 


15. Kal et ris.... May either be a parallel to Gal, ii. 16 or a 
reference to ch. xiv. 10, 11 implying that ordinary sinners will be 
punished with the Devil, the False Prophet, the Beast and his 
worshippers. Cf. St Matt. xxv. 41 sqq. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


1. mpéty yy. Aug. omits rpwrn. 

koly...ére. A has cai tiv Oddacoay ovk iSov ert. 

2. tHvaylav. Aug. magnam. 

3. Kalqk....Aeyovons. N* cal pwvh weyadn ex To Opdvov A€éyouca. 
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ovpavod. So Text. Rec. with B,P Aug. ap. Primas.; Lach. Tisch. 
W. H. Weiss read @pévov with SA. Iren.s" omits both. 


oxynvece. N* has éoxjvwoev, am. habitavit, Lips.’ habitabat. 

Aaot, Tisch.’ reads \ads with B,P and versions. 

4. é€aretpea. Text. Rec. and Lach. add 6 eds with A 1 vg. Aug. 
B, adds am’ atbrév. 

6 @dvaros. Tisch. omits 6 with S. 


ote Tév8os, odte Kpavyy, odTe Tovos. N reads ovre xpavy} ore 
Tévos. 


ott ta. Lach. omits ére with AP am. fu. quae prima (did it drop 
out after ér1?). WS alters ér: into 67; ra rpOra dwpdOov would be just 
like &uwpoi elew, xiv. 5. 

5. Sov. A has xal ldov. 

Aéye. Text. Rec. adds wor with NP 1. 

dAniivol. B, Syr. Arm. add rod Geos. 

6. etmey. NS has \éyer, Primas. dicit. 


yéyovay. With NA, 38 yeydvacw. Iren.imt facta sunt. Text. Rec. 
has yéyove with vg. factum est; ®*B,P 1 Or. yéyova; N° cop. wth. 
omit. 


éyo cut. With A vg. Primas.; NB,P Cyp. omit ei, Or. omits 
eyo elm. 

Swpedv. N* has dwpeds. 

7. ovuoyv. Tert. has qui vicerint. 

KAnpovopyoe. B, has ddcw atro. 

tatta. Primas. has ea. Cyp. has ea hereditate, or eorum heredi- 
tatem, i.q. avTd. 

avt@. Al have airdv. Tert. illis. 

8. SeAots. Primas, dubiis. 

antoros. B, adds xal duaprwros. 

kal é88. 1 omits kat. 

Wevdéorv. A has Pevorars. 

6 Ody. 6Sev7. P has only @dvaros. 

9. Tav yepovtoy. N° has ray yeyourdy, By, yeuotoas. Text. Rec. 
Tas yenovoas with 1. 

tiv vipdyy, THY yuvaika Tod dpviov. Text. Rec. has riv vip. rob 
dpviou tiv yuvatka with 1; B, has ri yu. Thy v. Tod dpvlov. 

10. tv dyiav. 1 has ray peyadqy Kal ayiav. 

amo Tov cov. B, omits. 

11. %xovocav tHv Sdtav rod Gcod. A omits, cop. omits rod deod, 
S Iren.s insert did before rot Oeod. 

12. ¢xovoa. & reads éxovtt. 

éxovoa, N* reads éxovras, Primas. qui habet. 
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dyyéXous. Primas. has angulos. 
13. Poppa, vorov, Suopav. A am. have Boppa...dveudav...vdrou. 
14. é@xav. S* omits, N° has éyov. 


15. pérpov,xddapov xp. Text. Rec. omits uérpov with 1 cop. arm., 
Primas. harundinem auream ad mensuram, N° wérpov Kkahdpmov. 


16. 1 wodts. N has adrfs here instead of in the next clause 
which 1 omits. 


Scov. Text. Rec. and Lach. add cai with A Primas. 

oradioy. Lach. Treg. W. H. marg. and Weiss read cradtous with 
AB,. 5 ~ 

XUuddov. B, has cal xiuddwy 1B’. Cf. Ezek. xlviii. 35, xdchwua 
déka cal dxrm Xurcddes. 

17. épérpyoev is omitted in B,. 

tetxos. NS has xidos (i.e. xetAos) which oddly might mean glacis, 
and so make sense. 


18. kal. So Lach. Tisch. W. H. and Weiss with NCAP; X* has 
qv for 7; Text. Rec. reads xal jv with B,, vg. and Primas. 


19. ot Oep. Text. Rec. has «ai of with N* 1. 

6 mpatos. SN has 6 els. 

21. 8068. papy. S* omits 50d. 

dva eis x. A has iva els x. P ava ets kal &x. 

22. 6ydp Kip. N* has 6716 xvp. Tren.8" 67 Kdpros. 

vads. A has 6 vads. 

24. Kal mepir....adT7s. 1 reads cal r& €Ovn Tov owfopévwv (from 
And. comm.) 7@ pwrl adris mepurarjcover TA COvN Sid TOD Gwros adrAs. 
Text. Rec. inserts év and omits the last six words. 

hépovew tiv Sdtav attay. B,...pdpovow air@ dbéav Kal ryt rov 
€Ovav. 

26. 1 omits. 

27. eloéAOn. NS has eloAOwow. 

6 mov. NA omit 6. Iren.s" has was wordy. Text. Rec. rotody 
with B,P 1. 


tov apviov. S has rod ovpavod, Iren.s" omits. 


Cu. XXI. 1. New Heaven anp Earru. 


1. ¢idov. This might naturally be understood as in viii. 2, xv. 1 
as an announcement of the contents of. the vision whose stages were 
to be related hereafter. Atv. 5 the Seer hears the promise of a new 
heaven and earth, the fulfilment of which is announced in v. 6. 
It is apparently in v. 10 that he actually begins to see what we are 
told in vv. 1, 2 that he saw. In the last two chapters of this 
wonderful Book all the mechanical difficulties of interpretation are 
at their height, 
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obpavov Katvoyv Kal yqv Katyyv. Is. lxv. 17, Ixvi. 22; referred to, 
as here, in 2 Pet. iii. 18. It is idle to ask, what amount of change in 
the physical constitution of the universe is implied: the destruction of 
the earth, as a seat of life, and its renewal, would imply a complete 
change of the visible heavens. But a world ‘wherein dwelleth right- 
ee would be a new world, even without any physical change 
at all. 


7 OddAacoa otk tor ert. In the Coptic Zephaniah p. 129 flames 
break out and dry up the sea before the earth and the works therein 
are burned up, If the figure is to be taken literally (we hear of a 
river in the next chapter and a perennial stream implies an abundant 
reservoir of water somewhere), we might be tempted to think the 
absence of sea so to speak a defect in the landscape. ‘To the ancients 
it seemed a pledge of security and unfettered intercourse; cf. Oceano 
dissociabili, Hor. Od. 1. iii. 22. The same dislike to navigation is 
perhaps expressed Is. xxxiii, 21, where, it is said, Zion protected by 
God’s majesty is to be like a city defended by broad rivers and canals, 
so perhaps nothing is meant but the absence of hostile fleets; there 
may even be a reference to Sennacherib’s naval expedition against 
the Chaldees in 694 B.c. At any rate to the exile of Patmos the sea 
was the Great Divider. 


2. Tur New JERUSALEM. 


This like v. 1 might still be part of a prefatory announcement of 
what is narrated in detail v. 9 sqq. 


2. ‘Iepovoadrp Kawrjv. For the old Jerusalem, though we saw 
(xx. 9, and note) that it is to be again ‘‘a holy city” in the last days 
as of old, will have passed away with “the first earth.” 


kataBatvovray...@eod. This is the new Jerusalem of which the 
earthly city is an imperfect copy; see on iv. 6, vi. 9 for the heavenly 
Temple. While this world lasts, this true Jerusalem is above (Gal. 
iv. 26); and we only know its nature from the earthly copy of it, before 
Christ came, and the spiritual approach to it (Heb. xii. 22) since. 
But in the days here described, it will be realised on earth in all its 
perfection. 


Aromacpevnv. The building and arrangements of the city serve 
the same purpose as the dress and ornaments of a bride. Cf. Is. lxi. 
10. 


as vipynv. See xix. 7 and notes thereon, The metaphors of a 
woman and a city are combined as in xvii., and in iy. Esdras x. 26, 27, 
in xvii. the city is a harlot, in Esdras a widow. 


kexoopnpevnv. Is. lxi. 10. 
3—s8. A vorcE rRom HravEN or BLESSING AND JUDGEMENT. 


3. 1 oKHVvy Tod cod, i.e. the Shechinah, the Divine Presence; see 
on vii. 15. So in the next words. 


oKynvore per aitoy. Cf. St John i, 14 éoxqvwcer év ipir. 
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aol. The word is a plural: “peoples,” though used in modern 
English, at least as a Gallicism, is scarcely (see however x. 11, xvii. 
15) admitted in the English of the A.V. It would not do to translate 
‘‘ His nations,” for in Hellenistic language, representing O.T. usage, 
‘‘the nations” means Gentiles, and ‘‘ the people” Israels Here there- 
fore the use of this word in the pl. has a special significance: all 
nations shall be God’s people, in the sense that one nation only has 
been hitherto. 


torar per aitav. If we add adrdv deds with A and yg. it is simple 
to translate ‘‘and be their God” as in A.V. In spite of the order it is 
also possible to render “God Himself, their own God, shall be with 
them’’—something like Ps, Ixvii. 6. There may be a reminiscence 
of the name Immanuel: there certainly is of Jer. xxiv. 7 &c.; Ezek. 
xi. 20 &c.; Zech. viii. 8, whether on St John’s part or only on that of 
his copyists. 


4. @dvaros ovx torarére. There may be a reference to the destruc- 
tion of Death in the Lake of Fire xx, 14, though hardly to the quasi- 
personification. 

ovte mévOos. See Is. xxxy. 10, li. 11, lxy. 19. 


5. elwev 6 KaOrpevos. The first time that He speaks, The refer- 
ence is rather to the eternal throne of iv. 2 than to the judgement- 
throne of xx. 11, so far as the two can be distinguished. 


i8ov, Katya mow mavra. Some O.T. parallels are alleged, e.g. Is. 
xliii. 19; Jer. xxxi. 22; but really the only close parallel is 2 Cor. v. 
17; and the meaning of this passage is, of course, even fuller than of 
that. 


kal éyer. It is doubtful whether the speaker is still ‘‘ He that sat 
on the throne”; for a similar command to ‘‘write’’ has been given 
already (xiv. 13, xix. 9; cf. x. 4), either by an impersonal ‘ voice 
from heaven” or by the revealing angel. ‘The question is best left 
open. The repetition of the words ‘He said unto me” in the next 
verse is a reason against ascribing all three speeches to ‘“‘ Him that sat 
on the throne”; the fresh mention of a revealing angel in v. 9 is per- 
haps a stronger one against supposing an angel to be speaking here; 
and the form of the words themselves is against their referring to 
an impersonal voice. 


étv. Is probably the reason for writing, possibly it only serves like 
quotation marks to introduce the following words which are to be 
written. 


TioToU Kal GAnOwol, iii. 14, xix. 11 and still more exactly xxii. 6. 


6. yéyovay. But for the plural an exact repetition of xvi. 17. If 
we ask, what is the subject to this verb, ‘ They have come into 
being,” perhaps the best answer is ‘“‘all things.” The new universe 
of which the creating Word has just gone forth, has now been made, 
‘‘and God sees that it is good.” 


To GAda Kal TO. As in i. 8 (not 11) xxii, 18. Here as in the 
former passage it is God the Father that speaks. 
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tHs...fens. See vii. 17 and note, xxii. 1: also our Lord’s words 
in St John’s Gospel, iv. 14, vii. 38. The last quoted passage is 
combined with this in the Epistle describing the Martyrs of Gaul 
(Bus. H. E. vy. i. 18). The writer (as pointed out in Camb. Texts and 
Studies 1, 2, p. 98) followed a punctuation which makes Christ (not 
the believer) the fount of living waters. 


Swpedv. Cf. Is. lv..1, dvev dpyuplov kal ryuAs. 


7. 6 vikay. Carries back our thoughts to the promises at the 
beginning of the book, ii. 7, &c. There is perhaps some significance 
in the Father thus taking up and repeating the language of the Son. 


tatta, The new heavens and earth and the things in them, 
which, like them, have just ‘‘come into being.” 


kal érowar...vids. The form of the promise resembles 2 Sam. vii. 14, 
at least as closely as Jer. xxiv. 7, &c.: and the sense combines that of 
both. The finally victorious share in the privileges, not only of God’s 
people, but of the Only-begotten: see iii. 21. 


8. tots 8 Sedots. ‘The cowards” would express the sense more 
accurately, at least in modern English, than ‘the fearful” of A.V. 
Those condemned are those who are afraid to do their duty, not those 
who do it, though timidly and in spite of the fears of nature: still less 
those who do it ‘‘ with fear and trembling” in St Paul’s sense. 


dleros. Itis,as usual, questionable whether “unbelieving” (A.V.) 
or ‘‘unfaithful” expresses the sense most accurately. He who believes 
God’s Word is ‘‘faithful” to God: the character here condemned is 
the exact opposite. 


eBSeAvypévors may mean “polluted with idols” or ‘“‘abominations,” 
see note on v. 27; perhaps more probably alludes to crimes yet fouler 
than those named. 


aépvo.s. The versions give this word a sense not attested in 
ordinary Greek, where when masculine it equals xéves xxii. 15, Cf. 
&ddarypa xuvds Deut, xxiii, 18, 


dappakots. In LXX. papyaxds always means a dealer in witchcraft 
¢dpyaxov witchcraft (poison is always Ovyos in LXX, except in Ps, 
éxi. 3 where, as in the New Testament parallels Rom. iii, 13, St James 
iii. 8, it is 24s), consequently A.V. is right in translating “sorcerers” 
here and ‘‘sorceries” ix, 21 and “witchcraft” Gal. v. 20; venefict 
and veneficia in the Vg. are no argument to the contrary for the same 
persons dealt in both witchcraft and poison and the names apply 
to both. ¢apyaxés in ordinary Greek, with the possible exception of 
a passage in Hipponax, means vile persons such as were in early 
times pampered for a season at public expense and then sacrificed 
for the public good. 


* WevSéorv, It is uncertain whether this word was chosen deliberately 
as more general than pevoras. 
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XXI. 9— XXII. 5. Tue Vision or THE NEw JERUSALEM. 
9—17. THE MEASURE OF THE CrrTy. 


9. Kal WAVev...drddas. Repeated verbatim from xvii.1, The iden- 
tical forms of introduction emphasize the contrast between Babylon 
and Jerusalem, the harlot and the bride. E 


Tov yepovtwv. This well-attested and inexplicable reading must 
have arisen from an involuntary error of the writer or a very early 
copyist. 


10. évmvevpart. xvii. 3,i.10. Cf. Ezek. iii, 14, 


él dpos péya kal tWnAdv. Ezek. xl. 2. The Seer is taken either 
to the Holy Mountain of the Lord or to a mountain from which he 
can see the whole of it. The preposition probably implies that he is 
set down on the mountain. In Ezek. l.c. the city apparently occupies 
the south side of the mountain, whence the seer views it. 


KataPalvovoay...deod. Repeated verbatim from v. 2. If we suppose 
the Vision proper to begin at v. 1 the descent described is no doubt 
the same as there, but St John’s vision of the descent is not exactly 
the same. He has seen, as it were in the distance, the appearance of 
the city: but his attention was absorbed in listening to the sayings 
of vv. 3—8. Now, he is summoned to attend to the vision, and finds 
it at the same stage where he noticed it in passing before. 


ll. txoveav thy SdEav rod Oeod. i.e. the visible cloud of glory (ef. 
Heb. ix. 5), the Shechinah of the Divine Presence, which the Second 
Temple in the earthly Jerusalem lacked. See v. 23. 


6 dwotyp. Hlsewhere the word means ‘“‘luminary”; perhaps here 
it stands for the light by which the city shines on the world rather 
than for the light which shines on the city. 


idombt kpveradd(fovTe. See on iv. 3: it was rare for a “jasper”? to, 
combine brilliant colour and perfect translucency. 


12. éyovoa. A nominative participle in this context might in 
itself be a Hebraism rather than an anacoluthon: and this may be the 
construction here, though Hebrew has no direct equivalent to éyw. 


tyyArov. Its exact height is stated in v. 17. 


¢youoa... Iopayd. So Ezek. xlviii. 31—34, Probably the order of 
the names on the gates would be the same as there; but the order can 
hardly be pressed as important, since it is quite different from that of 
the four-square encampment in the wilderness, Num. ii. The 12 gates 
of heaven in Hinoch xxxiii.—xxxy. do not really present a very close 
parallel to these. 


dyyéAous S58exa. As porters and sentinels to keep out intruders, 
not invaders, who never molest this City of Peace; the guards, like 
the walls and gates are for order rather than for defence. 


13, dad dvatodys...d76 Svopayv. The order of enumeration in 
Numbers is E.S.W.N., in Ezekiel N.E.S.W., in Enoch N.W.S.E., as 
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in each of them the surveyor goes round methodically in order: here 
the Seer stands as it were on a new Mount of Olives with the east 
front of the city facing him, its northern and southern fronts to his 
right and left, while the western battlements bound the view. 


14. There is a little difficulty in harmonising this verse with 
vv. 19, 20. Taking this verse by itself we should suppose the twelve 
foundations were twelve monoliths, far surpassing those used for the 
earthly temple (Mark xiii. 1 and parallels), each reaching from one 
gate to another, each bearing the name of a master-builder of Zion 
(cf. Nehemiah iii. passim). Taking vv. 19, 20 by themselves we should 
naturally suppose that the twelve foundations were the twelve courses 
of stone nearest the ground and the eye, and therefore of the most 
precious materials; and this is supported by Is. liv. 11, where the 
courses of the walls of Zion are to be picked out with antimony. It 
is possible to combine the two (at the expense of the splendour of the 
picture in vv. 19, 20) by supposing that each monolith was a jewel. 


éxov, though well attested is inexplicable if intentional; éxov would. 
have the same construction as ¢xovca in v. 12. 


8dSexa dvépata. Expressing the same doctrine as St Paul in Eph. 
ii, 20, and (probably) our Lord in St Matt. xvi. 18, It is absurd to 
suppose that there is any pointed insistance on the Apostles being 
only twelve, St Paul being excluded: to introduce thirteen or fourteen 
would have spoilt the symmetry characteristic of the whole vision, 
We might just as well say, that there ought to be thirteen gates for. 
the thirteen tribes; counting Ephraim, Manasseh and Levi all as 
coordinate with the rest. Really, it is idle to ask whether the twelfth 
name was that of St Paul or St Matthias. St John does not notice 
his own name being written there, though of course it was (cf. Sti 
Luke x. 20); the Apostles are here mentioned in. their collective and. 
official, not in their individual character. (See on v. 5.) 

rod dpvlov. His identity is taken for granted with the Jesus of the 
earthly ministry, as in xiv. 1 with the Son of God. 

15. pérpov, kdAapov xpucotv. So xi. 1. This is more closely 
parallel to Ezek. xi. 3, 5. See also Zech. ii. 1. 

tovs muAavas. As it happens we are not actually told of these 
measurements. 

16. épérpynoev tiv wok. It is doubtful whether this is the mea- 
surement of the side of the square, or of the whole circumference. The 
twelve-fold measure is in favour of the latter view: thus from each 
gate to the next would be 1000 furlongs; the outmost gate on each 
side being 500 from the angle. 

7 kaddpy. He has not, as in the parallel passages of Ezekiel and 
Zechariah, a line for the long measurements (like our ‘‘chains” and 
*‘poles’’). 

‘-éml...xuddov. The construction is peculiar, but the sense clear. 

The measure would be about 1378 English miles, making the City 344 

miles squares, according to the lower computation. u 
N2 
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76 pikos Kal...loa éorly. It is always a question how far the 
symbols of this Book are to be turned into visible pictures. Some, 
like the two-edged sword, cf.i. 16, xix. 15, would if so according to our 
notions be grotesque, so would a city forming a cube of over 300 miles 
each way. Oriental artists never shrink from representing what 
oriental writers describe. The cube was regarded as a perfect figure 
and the Holy of Holies conformed to it. Passages are quoted from 
the Rabbis and from St Justin, which seem to prove that this notion 
of Jerusalem being elevated to an enormous height did commend 
itself to Jewish habits of thought. On the other hand we are told 
that the wall of the city (if it is the height which is given) was of 
great but not of enormous or unimaginable dimensions. Possibly 
as the earthly city seems from some points to stand on a square of 
rock surrounded by ravines, it is meant that the heavenly city will 
realize the ideal to which the earthly tends and stand on the level 
summit of a cubical mountain. Possibly also it is built on the slopes 
of a pyramidal mountain: if so the height is measured by the reed 
along the side, the conceptions of vertical height would be too abstruse. 


17. épérpynoev +O tetxos. We should naturally understand, the 
height of it. The walls of the historical Babylon are differently stated 
as having been 200, 300, or nearly 340 feet high. But we are told 
that they were about 80 feet in breadth (Hadt. 1. clxxviil. 5: ef. Jer. li. 58): 
so if we do admit that the City here is conceived as 340 miles high, 
there is a sort of proportion in making its walls not less than 72 yards 
thick. 


pérpov dvOpdrrov, 6 éoriy dyyéAov. In Ezekiel, Daniel and Zechariah 
angels often appear and are named as men. If this Book followed 
the same usage we might suppose that angelic cubits are meant, thus 
enhancing the size. In Ezekiel it is explained that the reed is 6 
royal cubits, each being a handbreadth beyond the ordinary cubit. 
Apart from such reminiscences the sense would be that angels use 
a cubit of the same length as men, viz. the average length of the 
forearm, from the elbow to the finger-tip. It might be implied that 
angels are not of superhuman stature. 


18—21. Tue Boitpine, Founparions and STREET. 
18. 9 évdupynors. A half technical word, as it were ‘the super- 
structure’ as distinct from the foundations, 
‘ taoms. Seeon iv. 3. 
" ¥ wéXs, i.e., the houses included within the wall. 


, bdo porary. See on xpvoraddfovre v. 11; the refulgence of untar- 
nished metal has a certain resemblance to glass: it seems as if we 
can see into it as we can seo through glass. oe a 


19.. OepédArov...kexoopnpévor. From the next sentence we are to 
understand that they are adorned by being constructed of these stones, 
not that stones are fastened on merely for ornament, 
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AlOw ryslw. See Is. liv. 11, 12 where however ‘there is less detail 
than here, and what there is is not quite the same: a warning against 
expecting too minute a symbolism in the details. It is true that 
contemporary superstition ascribed mystical meanings and magical 
virtues to the various stones, and it is possible that the revelation 
made to St John was given in terms of these beliefs, which he and his 
readers may have known of or even have held. But though not a 
priori incredible, this is hardly likely : these superstitions had, it seems, 
much less hold on the popular mind in St John’s day than some cen- 
turies later: and at all times they were too, vague and too variable to 
give us a key to the interpretation. There may be a definite meaning 
in each of the stones named, but the general meaning of the whole is 
all that we can be sure of.. As St Hildebert says, 


Quis chalcedon, quis jacinthus, 
Norunt ili qui sunt intus. 


6 mpatos. See onv, 14. If the two descriptions are to be combined 
the enumeration probably begins at one of the angles, and goes round 
the wall in order. It is useless to guess which Apostle’s name was, on 
which stone, but it may be presumed that St Peter’s would be on the 
first. But in no two of the canonical ‘lists of the Apostles are their 
names given in the same order; and, so far as there is any order 
among them, they are arranged in three groups of four, not, 'as.is here 
required, in four groups of three. 


Yaoms. Like the superstructure on the wall v. 18. But it can 
hardly be meant, that the Church is built more solidly on to St Peter 
than to any other of the twelve. If the twelve foundations are twelve 
courses it would be quite natural that the stone used for the super- 
structure should also be used for the lowest course. 


odmderpos. Lapis-lazuli, the colour of which gives the modern name 
to the blue jacinth, see on ix. 17. ; 


xaArxySev. A green stone like an emerald from the copper mines of 
Chalcedon. It is uncertain whether our Chalcedony gets the namé 
from Pliny’s Chalcedonius Jaspis, or from his Carchedonius (a kind 
of carbuncle), which was often written by mistake with Cal-; for our 
chalcedony sometimes is like an inferior fire opal, and in Marbod we 
read ; 
Pallensque Chalcedonius 
Ignis habet effigiem. 


20. xpvocAWos...romdtiov. According to the best authorities, the 
ancient application of these names was the reverse of the modern. 
Chrysolite ought, according to the etymology, to be a ‘‘golden stone,” 
while the modern chrysolite is green. . As early as Epiphanius the 
oriental chrysolite or chrysoberyl had taken the name-of chrysolite 
which passed from it to the softer peridot, the ancient topaz, and as 
the chrysoberyl was also a ‘‘topaz”’ this became a possible name for 
all yellow stones. ; 
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Xpvcompacos. A variety of beryl, of a more yellowish green; pro- 
bably one of the stones now called chrysolite, our chrysoprasus being 
then unknown. 


tdxw0os. Our sapphire, see on ix. 17. 


dpéveros. This, the emerald, sardius, sardonyx and beryl are un- 
dential the stones now so called. 


papyapira. Contrast Is. liv. 12 where they are carbuncles 
thee KpvoTaA)ov). 


4 wAareta. ‘Street (A.V.) or “square”: see on xi. 8. The City has 
one great space in the midst of it, like an Agora or Forum: but the word 
Agora would have associations, commercial or political, that would be in- 
congruous with the repose of this city. And the associations of ‘street’ 
are no less misleading, the typical eastern city had one gate par cx- 
cellence, and one street which led from the void space at the entering 
in of the gate to the court of the king’s palace; hence it is unnecessary 
to conjecture that if the city was built on a pyramidal mountain a 
single street might go round to its twelve gates, and then ascend the 
mountain like the ramp of the Assyrian temples. It is probably the 
pavement of the street which, like the walls of the houses, is of trans- 
parent gold. 


22—27. Tue Temp.e, THE Licut, THE RICHES, AND THE INHABITANTS 
OF THE CITY. 


22. Kal vaov ovx elSov. The new Jerusalem is on earth, though on 
the new earth: this does not therefore prove that the heavenly temple 
of xi. 19 &c. has ceased to exist. But He Who dwells from all eternity 
in that Temple will dwell to all eternity in the new Jerusalem ; and 
will dwell there so manifestly, that there will be no need of an 
earthly figure of that Temple to symbolise His presence, or aid men 
to realise it. 


6...wavtokpdtwp. See on i. 8, iv. 8. 


kal +o dpvlov. The position of these words does not make the 
coupling of the Lamb with the Eternal less significant, see on xx. 6. 


23. od xpelav tye... Is. ix. 19. It is impossible to say whether 
it is here meant that the sun and moon do not shine, or only that the 
city is not dependent on them. 


6Avxvos. The word is that commonly rendered “candle” or ‘‘lamp.” 
This makes it unlikely that the analogy is meant to be suggested, that 
the Lord God is the Sun of the city, and the Lamb the Moon. 


24. +a vn. Notice that the new Jerusalem is not the only in- 
habited part of the new earth, but only its centre and capital, as the 
earthly Jerusalem was in chap. xx. It follows from xx. 15, that all 
the dwellers in the new earth are those who were written in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life; but it does not appear who among them have the further 
privilege of citizenship in the Holy City. That there is such a further 
privilege, above the lot of all the Elect, has been already suggested by 
vii. 4, 9, xiv. 1—6, 
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St Ireneus, who understood like St Justin that the new Jerusalem 
would be the seat of the millennial reign, quotes the presbyters who 
had seen John for the remarkable theory that the holy city will 
be the lowest stage of eternal glory: those who bear fruit thirtyfold 
will tarry there, those who bear sixtyfold will be in Paradise, those 
who bear a hundredfold in heaven. 

ot Bactdets THs yqjs. Apparently, civic government is still needed, 

or at any rate still exists, among ‘the nations” of the regenerate 
earth. But probably this is only a part of the imagery: Jerusalem is 
conceived (as in Is. xlv. 14, xlix. 23, lx. 10, 11) as an imperial city 
receiving the tribute of the world, simply because that was the form 
‘of world-wide sovereignty recognised and understood in the prophets’ 
times. 
- 25. Kal ot muddves. Is. lx. 11. But the latter. prophet speaks 
of a further giory than the earlier: Isaiah recognises the succession 
of day and night, while St John sees that in that perpetual day the 
gates cannot need to be closed. In an earthly city they are not closed 
by day except in time of war; but even in perfect peace they are closed 
every night (cf. Neh. xiii, 19); here the daylight is as perpetual as the 
peace. 

27. wav Kowov kal 6 mowwyv. Is. lii. 1. No unclean thing can enter 
without an unclean person. The point of view seems to change ab- 
ruptly between v. 26 and v. 27. We should naturally suppose that as 
the city is always receiving the fulness of the Gentiles so it is always 
fenced against the evil that is in the World, cf. xxii. 15, but the men- 
tion of the Book of Life may be meant for a reminder that after the 
Judgement there is no evil to enter. 

BSeAvypa Kal YevdSos. Both these words are used of idols by LXX., 
the latter to translate the Hebrew word which A.V. renders ‘“ vanity.” 


év T@...T08 dpviov. So xiil, 8. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

1. motapdov. Text. Rec. has xa0apdy rorapov with 1. 

2. évrev0ev kal exetBev. N* has évdev cal. WS° adds evder. 

movovv. So Text. Rec. Lach. and Treg. with 8B,; Tisch. reads 
movwy with A. 

éxacrov. B, has éxdory. 

dodiovs. With NB,; Text. Rec. and Lach. read drodvdodv with A, 

4. dv. avTov. NS adds kal. 

5. dwtds Avxvov Kal datos AAfov. B, reads Avxvov Kal Pwrds, 
A gwros Adxvou Kal Pas Hriov. 

6. Tav tyevpdatey tov. Text. Rec. reads ray aylwy with 1 arm. 
And? bav. 

7. KaliSov. 1 and Primas. omit xat. 

epxopar. Ne has epxovrat, 12 épxera. 

8. éumpoobey tov. A has mpd. 
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9. mpopytav, kal. 1 Primas. omit Kal. 
10. tods Adyous. N adds rovrovs here and rovrwy in v. 19. 


11. 6 d8udv ddtknodre er. Cyp. and Primas. hii qui perseverant 
nocere noceant, i.g. of 46. ér 46. Kp. Lugd. 6 dvopos dvounodrw ére 
kal 6 dlkawos dtkawOjTw (so Cyp. Primas. justiora faciat, Aug. justus 
fiat) én, apparently omitting 6 pumapds putavOyjrw ére with A l...: 
Orig. has 6 xaOapos kaGapicOjrw er Kal 6 dyws ay. ert, 80 aeth. 
omitting 6 dlkatos dixaocivny monodrw ert, 


12. tov. Text. Rec. with 1 cal ldov. 

13. 6 mpatos Kal 6 trxatos. A omits the articles. : 

14. ot wAtvovtes tas orodds aitdv. Text. Rec. reads of rovivres 
ras évroAds av’rod with B, Tert. Cyp. Tyc. 

16. él tats. 1 Primas. (vobis septem) omit érl. Lach. reads év 
with A. 


yévos. Text. Rec. adds rov with 1, which contains nothing after 
6ad = daveld to the end of the book. 


17. elmdtw,”Epxov’ kal. Primas. omits epyou kal. 
20. dpryv. & cop. omit. 
21. Primas. omits. For mdvreyv ® substitutes, B, adds, ray ayluv. 


Cu. XXII. 1—5. THE Warer AnD THE TREE or Lire, THE SERVICE 
AND THE Kinapom oF Gop’s SERVANTS. 


1. wotapov...{ems. See vii. 17, xxi. 6. 


ék Tod Opdvov. In Ezekiel’s vision (chap. xlvii.) the River proceeds 
out of the Temple, here out of the Temple’s antitype. We are also 
meant to think of the River that watered the ancient Paradise, Gen. 
ii. 10, and of such parallels to Ezekiel’s vision as Pss, xlvi. 4, lxv. 9; 
Zech. xiv. 8. The original type, of which these Prophecies are de- 
velopments, is the fact that there was a natural spring, which fills the 
pool of Siloam, in the precincts of the Temple at Jerusalem. We are 
not told here, as in the old Paradise, that the River is fourfold: but 
if the City stands on a pyramidal mountain (see on xxi. 16) it is likely 
enough that there is a stream running down each of its four faces, the 
throne which is the source being at the summit. 


2. év péow...éxeiWev. The picture is, almost certainly, that the river 
runs along the broad high-street or piazza (see on xi. 8, xxi. 21, and 
note that, if the mountain be pyramidal, the “‘street” may be cruci- 
form), and rows or plantations, all of the one tree, stand along the 
banks on either side. But the exact construction and punctuation is 
not quite certain: that assumed in the A.V. is not very likely. Hither 
we may punctuate as the Revised Version, connecting “in the midst 
of the street thereof” with the preceding sentence, or else we should 
probably translate, ‘Midway between the street of it and the river, 
on this side and on that’’: i.e. there is a ‘‘street” or boulevard on 
each side of the river, and parted from the river by a sort of quay, in 
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the midst of which is a row of the trees. It.can hardly be meant that 
there is a single plant of the tree, as in the old Paradise (Gen. ii. 9), 
for how could one tree grow “on this side and on that of the river’’? 
and the words would hardly bear the sense ‘‘in the midst of the street 
thereof and of the river, with them running on this side and on that of 
it.” It would be awkward to represent the tree as growing in the 
midst of the river: and though there is a difference between this 
Paradise and the old in the multiplication of. the tree, it is all, as it 
should be, in favour of the new. 


EvAov fons. Gen. ii. 9, cp. chap. ii. 7; where the likeness, not the 
difference, between the arrangement of this Paradise and the old is 
brought out. 


KaTG pyva...avtod. Yet there can hardly be months and years when 
there is no moon nor sun. It is not, however, certain that this is 
the case here: see on xxi. 23. But the real meaning is, that the fruit 
is always in season, and never cloys. 


Kal ta pudAa...els Oeparrelay. Ezek. xlvii. 12. 


tay @vav. Those outside the city: see on xxi. 24. Perhaps the 
fruit is only for the citizens, perhaps the nations have special need of 
healing because the Sun of Righteousness with healing in His Wings 
never shone on them on earth. This is perhaps the only passage in 
Scripture which suggests that, even after the Day of Judgement, there 
may be a process of purification for those whom that Day finds ina 
state of salvation, but imperfectly sanctified. But though it cannot 
be denied that this passage suggests this, it would be very rash to say 
that it proves it.. It is quite possible that it is only at their first 
admission to the new earth that “the nations’ have any need of 
“healing.” Surely no one can doubt, that this need will be felt by 
almost all, perhaps by all, who are saved at the last. Even if they 
were what we rightly account to be saints on earth they need a 
‘healing ” of their surviving sins before they are fit for heaven. They 
may receive this at the moment of death, as most Protestants suppose, 
or between death and judgement, as (in different forms) was supposed 
by some of the fathers and by the modern Roman Church, But appa- 
rently the oldest belief was that the work would be done at the moment 
of Judgement; see Comm. on 1 Cor, iii. 13—15: and this passage is 
quite in harmony with that view. 


3. kaTrd0ena. A peculiar equivalent (found also in the Teaching of the 
Apostles ¢. 16 cwOjcovra bm’ abrod Tod Karabéuaros) of the common 
Hebrew word rendered dvaGeua in Zech. xiv. 11 (of which this verse is 
a reminiscence). There A.V. translates ‘utter destruction,” R.V. 
Text ‘‘curse,” Margin ‘‘ ban.” 


6 Opdvos. Implied already in xxi.23andv.1, Interpreters compare 
the last words (xijpios éxet fora 7d dvou.a abrhs) of Ezekiel’s cognate 
prophecy. 

ot SodAor airod. The singular pronoun implies the Unity of the 
Persons named. 
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Aatpedoovoww. See vii. 15 and note there. 


4. diovrat Td mpdcwrov avrod. This is the locus classicus for what 
constitutes the blessedness of heaven, the ‘‘ Beatific Vision.” It is 
intimated in Job xix. 26 and in Is. lii. 8, where there may be an allu- 
sion to the privilege of Moses, Ex. xxxiii, 11; Num. xii. 8; Deut. 
xxxiv. 10. In the last verse of Ps. xvii. it may be questioned whether 
the final and immediate vision, or an earthly foretaste, is intended ; 
but Job xlii. 5, 6; Is. vi. 5 shew that it is only to “‘the spirits of just 
men made perfect” that the vision is endurable. In the N.T. we have 
the promise in St Matt. v. 8; 1 Cor. xiii. 12; St John 1 Ep. iii. 2. 


76 dvopa attod. So in xiv. 1, where, according to the true text, 
we see that ‘‘ His” still means the Name of God, both the Father and 
the Son. 


5. ern. éxe? in Text. Rec. is borrowed from xxi. 25. 


6—11. Tue Conrirmatrion oF THE PROMISE, THE HRROR OF THE 
SEER. 


6. Kal elwév pot. Who speaks? the angel of xxi. 9, or ‘“‘ He that 
sitteth upon the throne,” as in xxi. 5—8, or Christ as in v. 16? 
Probably, an angel speaks in the name of Christ: and this leads 
St John to fancy, as once before, that the angel is himself a divine 
person. 


ovrot ot Adyou. The phrase (except that the copula is not expressed) 
is verbatim the same as in xxi. 5, 


THY TVEVLAToOY TOY mpopyTay. Cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 32. 
SetEar...adrod. i, 1. 


7. Upxopat taxv. Spoken no doubt in the name of Christ, though 
hardly by Him: cf. iii. 11 and vv. 12, 20. 


pakdptos 6 THpay. i. 3. 


8. Kayo Iwdvvys 6 dkovwv kal BAérwv Tatra, Most modern com- 
mentators understand e/ul after kaya or after "Iwdvyns: “I am that 
John who...,” or ‘‘I John am he who....” It would be also possible 
to compare Dan. x. 17, Theodotion, kal éy& amo Tob viv ob orhoerat 
év éuol loxds, where A.V. translates it, ‘As for me,” &¢.; though kat 
before ére is against this. The context is against the sense which 
is grammatically easiest, ‘‘ Blessed is he that keepeth...and [blessed 
am] I John...,” as though the first clause were not the continuation 
of the angel’s speech, but the beginning of St John’s reflection. This 
was the way in which St Dionysius of Alexandria in the third century 
understood the passage. 


treoa tmpockuvijca. As at xix. 10. Some suppose that St John 
is here repeating his statement of what he did then, but it is far more 
natural to understand that he did the same again. The words “I come 
quickly” would even more naturally lead him to think that this angel 
was ‘‘He that is to come,” than the words of that angel (who may or 
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may not have been the same as this) led him to think that he was the 
God Whose ‘‘true sayings” he communicated. 


9. tav dde\dav cov Tay TpopyTav. It has been recognised in wv. 
6, 7, that St John is a prophet, and shares in the special blessedness 
given to prophets. But at the same time “they which keep the words 
of this book,” though not prophets, share that blessedness with them. 
St Matth. x. 41 implies the same, though the form of statement is 
somewhat different. 


10. Aéye. Still, probably, the same angel. He speaks still more 
unmistakeably in Christ’s person, now that St John understands be- 
yond mistake that he is not Christ Himself. 


py odpayloys. Pointedly contrasted with Dan, xii.4, 9. In Daniel’s 
time, both the coming of Antichrist and the deliverance from him 
were far off: Daniel was bidden to write what he saw and heard, but 
not to make it public, for it would be unintelligible till long after his 
own generation:—at least till the typical persecution of Antiochus, 
and the typical day of vengeance and deliverance of the Maccabees. 
But to St John’s readers, all was to be as plain as an unfulfilled pro- 
phecy ever can be: except one detail (x. 4) the whole vision is to be 
laid before the Church. It may be meant further, that the typical 
persecution of Nero was already within the Church’s experience; and 
that its typical revival under Domitian was to fall within the present 
generation. 


6...eoTw. Soi.3. Besides the fact that partial and typical fulfilments 
were nearer to St John’s age than to Daniel’s, it is intimated that the 
same age, the same dispensation under which St John and his readers 
lived was to last till the time of the end; while the Jewish age in which 
Daniel lived passed away long before the end. For in mere chronology 
the difference is slight: from St John’s day to the end is, as we know, 
more than 1800 years, and from Daniel’s more than 2400: in compa- 
rison with the longer period, the shorter can hardly be spoken of as 
short. 


11. 6dSiuxav. The sense is generally understood to be, ‘‘ The time is 
so short, that it is too late to change: for good or evil, you must go 
on as you are”; a solemn and terrible irony, like ‘‘Sleep on now, and 
take your rest,” to the Disciples who had missed their opportunity, 
As that was followed by ‘‘Rise, let us be going,” so there is nothing 
inconsistent with this in the Church continuing to preach repentance 
to the unjust and the filthy. But in the Epistle of the Churches of 
Gaul (Eus. H. EL. v. i. 53) the passage is quoted (not quite accurately, 
it is true) as though the sense were, ‘Let the unrighteous do more un- 
righteousness” &c.; a possible rendering of the Greek. Then the 
sense will be, that the world ‘must be worse before it is better’”’—that 
sin must come to its height, in order that the righteous may be made 
perfect. For “unjust” it would be better to render “unrighteous,” or 
else “just” for “righteous” below, as the two words are the exact 
opposites of each other. 
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12—16. Tue Wirness or tHE Lorp. 


12. i80d épxopar raxv. Of course He Who ‘‘comes” is the Lord 
Jesus: it does not follow that He is personally present to the Seer, 
possibly the angel still speaks in His name. ie 


6 pio Ads pou per’ gov. Is. v. 10, Ixii. 11. 
‘ dmrodotvar. To render to every man. The source of the expression 
is in Job xxxiv. 11; Ps. lxii. 12. In the N. T. this retribution is as- 


cribed to God in Rom. ii. 6, to the Son in His own words in St Matt. 
xvi. 27. ; 


13. éyd to dAda kal ro &. So i. 8 (not 11); there the Father 
speaks, here the Son. 


_. 14. _ ot wAtbvovtes tds orodds. See crit. note. Closely as the two 
readings resemble each other it is a question whether that of Text. 
Rec. began as a clerical error or as a gloss; as a gloss it may well be 
correct, cf. xix. 8, for the tense is different in vii. 14, though the tenses 
of participles are not always to be pressed in this book (see on 6 7\avav 
xx. 10). There are plenty of Scriptural parallels for the sentences 
read either way and for either sense of the true text. 


Wa gorau 1 éovola. This is closely connected with pakapros: this 
shall be their blessedness to have such right. The right of approach- 
ing the Tree of Life is a definite privilege granted to a certain class, 
viz., those who “wash their robes.” The reason that éorac is in the 
indicative, eicé\Owow in the subjunctive, may be that ésrac depends 
On paKkapior, eloéAOwowv ON wAUvorTES. 


15. €w. Are we to suppose that Gehenna is always close to the 
‘Walls of Jerusalem ? 


ot KUves Kal ot dappakol. See on ix. 21, xxi, 8. Note the articles 
throughout which R.V. expresses. 


_ mowwv. The word is the same as in St John 1 Ep. i. 6. To de 
the truth or a lie is a great deal more, for good or evil, than merely to 
say it. In that passage, the false Christian’s falsehood lies altogether 
in what he does, not in the privileges he claims, which would be truly 
his, if not belied by his life. 


16. éye "Incovs. Here only does our Lord reveal His Name, 
though from i. 18, 18 onwards, it has been obvious that He is the re- 
vealer ; as was expressed in the title, i. 1. Whether He is personally 
present, however, is doubtful: the words are His, but it is probably 
still the Angel that speaks them. 


Tov dyyeAov pov. Would our Lord say this of any Angel of the 
Lord, because ‘‘all things that the Father hath are His”? Or has our 
Lord, as Man, an Angel of His own in the same way that His saints 
have? This passage is at least consistent with the view that His Angel 
appears in His form, as St Peter’s was supposed to do, Acts xii. 15. 
It is very ably argued by St Augustine (de Cura pro Mortuis), that if 
any apparitions after death or at the moment of death are really ob- 
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jective and supernatural, they must be ascribed to angels, not to the 
spirits of the dead. But we must remember that our Lord’s state is 
not the same as that of His departed servants. He is already in the 
body of the Resurrection, and so conceivably visible. And there can 
be no doubt that He appeared in His own risen body to St Paul, and 
probably to St Stephen. It may be therefore, that He now appears 
personally to St John, at once superseding and authenticating the 
previous ministry of the Angel. 


7 plta Kal rd yévos AavelS. For the former of these identical titles 
see on v. 5. The accumulation of synonyms in this and the next 
elause is like ‘‘assemble” and “meet,” ‘‘dissemble” and ‘‘cloke”’ 
in the Prayer-book. 


6 dorip 6 Aapmpds 6 mpwivds. There may be a reference to Num. 
xxiv. 17, or to the title of “the Day-spring,” St Luke i. 78, and 
perhaps Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12. In ii. 28, though the words are more 
nearly the same ag here, the sense is different; see note there. 


17. Tue Sprrit AND THE Brive. 


17. Kal 1d mvcdpa Kal 7 vipdy. ‘The Bride” is, it is here implied, 
the Church on earth, imploring her absent Lord to come to her. 
But the Bride throughout this Book has been the perfect or heavenly 
Church; notice the identification of the Church in both states. 
Notice also the identity of St Paul’s doctrine, and in part of his 
imagery, Gal. iv. 26; Eph. v. 25 sqq. ‘The Spirit” is, as in Rom. 
viii. 26, the Spirit dwelling in or inspiring the faithful: the Spirit 
says ‘*Come!” when He teaches the Bride to say it. 

%oxov. The same word as in vi. 1, 3, 5, 7. 


6 dkovwv. He who hears the invocation (as all do who hear the 
words of this prophecy) is to join in it. 


6 Supav. Is. lv. 1. 


épxéo8w. Correlative to the ‘‘coming” of Christ to us is our 
*eoming” to Him. The invocation ‘‘Come!’’ in the earlier clauses 
is certainly addressed to Him, so that this does not express the 
answer to it. But it is evident (even more evident in the Greek than 
in the English) that the thought is present of the one coming being 
correlative to the other. We come to Christ, that we may learn 
to ‘‘love His appearing,” and be able to cry to Him ‘‘Come,” instead 
of fearing it. 


6 bé\ov AaBérw. This clause is rather explanatory of the preceding 
one than coordinate with it. 


Swpedy. i.e. ‘‘without money and without price.” Cf. xxi. 6. 


18—21, Tue Finau Testimony oF THE SEER AND HIS BENEDICTION. 


18. édv tts. Deut. iv. 2, xii. 32. The parallel of those passages 
proves, that the curse denounced is on those who interpolate 
unauthorised doctrines in the prophecy, or who negloct essential 
ones; not on transcribers who might unadvisedly interpolate or 
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omit something in the true text. The curse, if understood in the 
latter sense, has been remarkably ineffective, for the common text of 
this book is more corrupt, and the truer text oftener doubtful, than 
in any other part of the N.T. It is probable however that many’ 
more difficult expressions would have been softened away if scribes 
had not taken the warning to themselves: it was certainly applied 
in this sense by Andreas. But it may be feared that additions and 
omissions in the more serious sense have also been frequently made. 
by rash interpreters. It is certain that the curse is designed to 
guard the integrity of this Book of the Revelation, not to close the 
N.T. canon. It is not even very probable that this was the last, 
written of thé canonical books. 


ér atta. The unemphatic pronoun is best rendered‘ thereto.” 
Though it cannot refer grammatically to rods Adyous x.7.., no doubt 
it does so ungrammatically. 


19. dard Tod Etdov...€k THS TéNews. His part is to be cut off from’ 
the Tree, cast out from the City. 

TOV yeypappévov. Is in apposition to both, includes them, but 
is hardly limited to them, 

20. Nal.... “Yea (in answer to the prayers of v. 17) I come 
quickly,” 


21. peta mdavtwv. See crit. note. This does not seem so much in 
the spirit of the Book as the alternative reading ray ayiwr. 


APPENDIX. 


EXCURSUS I. 


Tile ANGELS OF THE CHURCHES: ELEMENTAL ANGELS: 
- THE LIVING CREATURES. 


THERE are two views of the angels of the Churches. According 
to one they are simply the bishops of the Churches; according to 
the other they are superhuman beings standing in some intimate 
relation to the Churches, more intimate than the relation to Nature of 
the angels who hold the four winds, vii. 1, the angel who hath 
power over the fire, xiv. 18, and presumably the angel of the waters, 
xvi. 5. The first view, which at present is perhaps the most widely 
received, rests upon the following considerations. In Haggai i. 13 
the prophet, in Mal. ii. 7 the priest is ‘the angel of ‘‘THE Lorp,”’ 
and it is generally agreed (see note in Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
ad loc.) that ‘the angel,’ Eccl. v. 6, means simply the priest. Hence 
as in St Ignatius the bishop is always the chief minister of the 
Christian Sacrifice it might seem that he is a priest and mystically an 
‘angel.’ Again, as Westcott and Hort, ad loc. Greek Testament, ii. 137, 
point out, there is an analogy between what we may call the ‘style 
and title’ of the ‘angels’ and the style and title of the pagan high- 
priests of Asia. Moreover, if Jezebel be the wife of the -‘angel’ in 
Thyatira he must be a man, as she is a woman. No inference ‘can 
be drawn from the name, which in Greek would be the same as ‘angel,’ 
of an officer in the synagogue who may have been established in St 
John’s time: for he was in no sense a ruler; in the Christian hierarchy 
he corresponded to an acolyte, not to a bishop. 

The great difficulty in the way of this view is that the ‘angels’ seem 
to be more completely identified with the Churches than human bishops 
can be: take for instance the messages to Sardis or Laodicea, can we 
suppose that the Church had all the faults of the bishop or the bishop 
all the faults of the Church? Take even the message to Ephesus: 
can we suppose that the fervour of the Church and the bishop has 
been declining pari passu for exactly the same time? ‘Nor can we 
infer from the way in which Old Testament saints from Jeremiah 
to Nehemiah confess the sins of their people as if they were their 
own, nor even from Is. liii. 6 that the Lord lays the iniquity of the 
Church upon the bishop as a matter of course. Again, the seven 
candlesticks are the seven Churches, the seven stars are the ‘angels.’ 
One would expect an impenitent bishop to perish with his Church, 
yet the threat to the ‘angel’ at Ephesus is ‘except thou repent I 
will take away thy candlestick,’ not ‘I will cast thee out of My 
hand.’ This cannot be pressed: both the threat and the counsel to 
the ‘angel’ at Laodicea suggest a human rather than a superhuman’ 
recipient, though the former at least- must be metaphorical. It is 
rather an evasion than a solution to regard the ‘angels’ as mere 
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personifications of the prevailing spirit of the Churches: such a view 
would be at bottom unreal and unmeaning, but on the surface it has 
fewer difficulties than either the view that the ‘angels’ are human 
bishops, or that they are perfect, blessed, faultless spirits charged with 
the oversight of communities which may be imperfect, faulty, miserable. 
This view indeed depends entirely upon a doctrine of angels which 
perhaps would only be found in Holy Scripture by readers who bring 
it there with them. Those who were praying in the house of Mary 
the mother of John, whose surname was Mark, clearly believed that 
Peter’s angel would speak with Peter’s voice: did they believe that 
he was, so to speak, a heavenly double of Peter who came into the 
world with him? It is important to remember that they were familiar 
with the whole body of thought at which we have to guess mainly from 
the incidental notices and hints of sacred writers who appear in some 
measure to share, and therefore to sanction, the beliefs of their own 
day. While the ‘little ones’ keep their innocency their ‘angels’ see 
the Father’s face. When they seek out many inventions it may be 
that their ‘angels’ are charged ‘with folly’ because they too have 
failed to keep ‘the first estate.’ Again in Ezek. xxviii. r1—19, we 
seem to have a prophecy against the superhuman ‘king of Tyrus,’ 
parallel to the prophecy in xxviii. r—ro against the human: prince 
who.thinks himself God. If so, the ‘king of Tyrus,’ who for all his 
superhuman attributes is to perish with the city with which he has 
been created, must be something like the ‘spiritual form’ of the city, 
a spirit with a personality of his own, yet wise with its wisdom, 
rich with its wealth, proud with its pride. The book of Daniel gives 
us no reason to think that the ‘princes’ of Persia and of Grecia 
belong to a higher order. If there be such spirits of nations, certainly 
it is simplest to think that the ‘angels’ stand in the same relation 
to ‘Churches,’ in the eternal order of grace and glory, as that in which 
princes’ stand to nations, in the temporal order of secular providence. 
But since the time of St Victorinus no interpreter has ventured to 
maintain that elect angels can have real need of repentance as the 
‘angels’ of the churches certainly have. 

_ In the Old. Testament angels seem to be identified in some sense 
with stars, e.g. Job iv. 18, xxv. 3, 53 and with fire and wind, Ps. civ. 4; 
and Longfellow’s lines, 


‘The angels of wind and of fire 
Breathe each but one song and expire,’ 


are true to one aspect of Rabbinical speculation in which angels 
seem to forestall the ‘metaphysical’ conception of ‘forces.’ Theré 
is no trace that either line of thought influenced the Seer of Patmos. 
The elemental angels, so to call them, are apparently pure spirits, 
who neither impart their characters to what they act upon nor are 
influenced in their own character by the sphere of their action. The 
angel of the waters no more suffers loss when they who are worthy 
have blood given them to drink than the angels who withhold the 
four winds from blowing. Still the energy of the material universe 
seems like the giving of the law to be committed to the disposition 
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of angels. So far as this goes we might suppose that even the Angel of 
the Bottomless Pit was like the evil angels of Ps. Ixxviii. 49, a not 
unwilling minister of God’s anger, but unless he is the same as the 
fallen star he is himself a prisoner in the Pit with those over whom he 
rules; in this he is like the four angels bound ia the river Euphrates, 
who also are held ready to execute a work of vengeance at a time 
appointed. It may be added that though the writer of the Ascent of 
Isaiah x. 8, who seems to imitate this passage, distinguishes the ‘angel 
who is in hell’ from ‘ Destruction,’ i.e. ‘Abaddon,’ he clearly assumes 
that hell is the permanent dwelling of the angel. 

The four living creatures certainly correspond to the cherubim 
in Ezekiel. The resemblances outweigh the differences, and it is 
to be supposed that St John, like Ezekiel, could only see the ‘ap- 
pearance’ of spiritual forms. The throne in his vision is immoveable: 
it reminds us not of Him Who bowed the heavens and came down, 
but of the Father of Lights without variableness or shadow of turning. 
Instead of wheels full of eyes the living creatures are full of eyes 
themselves. If the eyes are stars, we might say that if the cherubim 
in Ezekiel are spirits in a sense, of the storm, the living creatures are 
spirits of constellations, the true power behind the starry shapes that 
men have traced in the sky. The two do not exclude each other. 
Heavenly princes of the east, of the west, of the north, of the south, 
might be manifested in vision under either shape. 

The four riders who appear one by one as each of the first four seals 
is opened recall not only sword famine and pestilence among the four 
sore judgements in Ezekiel, but the four chariots in Zechariah, which 
seem expressly identified with the four winds. This makes it more 
remarkable that the four living creatures cry ‘Come,’ one by one, before 
the riders appear. The riders come (? from the four ends of heaven) 
in answer to this cry, even if we suppose that in its deepest meaning 
the cry is for the coming of the Judge Himself, Whose heralds all 
judgements are. 

In Daniel the four beasts who symbolise the four kingdoms are raised 
up by the strife of the four winds upon the great deep, as if the first thing 
shewed to the prophet was four world-wide kingdoms, each arising 
from one of the four ends of the earth. As all four are in rebellion 
against the Ancient of Days, Who allows no dominion but the fifth 
monarchy of one like unto the Son of Man, we cannot follow the 
Jewish speculation which finds an anticipation of Daniel in Ezekiel, and 
identifies his living creatures with the four empires, the Persian having 
the face of a man because it dealt favourably with Israel. Both in 
Ezekiel and in the Revelation we must assume that the living creatures 
are perfectly pure and holy. 

Assuming the living creatures to be personal creatures and servants 
of God, the highest of His creatures, the most honoured of His servants, 
it becomes less important to determine what is meant by their several 
forms, though it be admitted that they are symbolical. We need frame 
no exclusive theory of what suggested them or of what they were 
intended to suggest. Certainly the view that they represent creation 
will not bear pressing, even in the sense that they are manifested 
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in forms borrowed from all creation, to shew that they act not only for 
themselves, but for all living creatures upon earth. It is not con- 
vincing in itself: the classification of creatures into men, wild beasts, 
tame beasts and birds, looks arbitrary not to say false, whether 
judged logically, zoologically, or in reference to the Biblical account of 
creation: if it were certain that the Jewish explanation of Ezekie 
represented a settled tradition older than St John, it would of course 
tell in favour of applying it with most modern critics to the Revelation, 
but it does not seem to be older than the conjecture (quite inapplic- 
able to the Revelation) that the four living creatures correspond to 
the standards of the fourfold host of Israel in the wilderness. 

On the other hand there is no doubt that the view which regards 
the living creatures as symbolical of the Gospels is traditional in the 
best sense. It is at least as old as St Irenaeus, and it has been handed 
down ever since. It is true that there is no traditional agreement as to 
which living creature represents which Gospel. The tradition which 
ruled medieval and modern art does not go back beyond St Victorinus. 
According to him St Mark who begins with the voice crying in the 
wilderness is the roaring lion, St Matthew who begins with the de- 
scent of the Lord after the flesh is the man, St Luke who begins with 
the sacrifice of Zacharias is the ox, St John is the high flying eagle. 
St Augustin (who does not seem to know the view of St Victorinus), 
without committing himself to either thinks those more likely to be 
right who make Matthew the lion, Mark the man, Luke the calf, 
John the eagle, than those who make Matthew the man, Mark the 
eagle, and John the lion. This last is the arrangement of St Irenaeus, 
who like St Victorinus argues from the opening words (instead of as 
St Augustin thought better from the whole idea of the Gospel); but 
instead of finding the lion’s voice in the opening of St Mark he finds 
the wings of prophecy, in St Jchn he finds the royalty of the only 
Begotten of the Father. No one seems to have questioned that 
the sacrificial calf is the symbol of St Luke (though guessing 
@ priort the third of the living creatures seems to symbolise the 
third evangelist at least. as well), and this suggests that the identi- 
fication rests on a real tradition. The assignment of the eagle to 
St John is certainly appropriate%, if we could be sure that his gospel 


1 Hence St Matthew is the lion, because his is the Gospel of the Kingd 
the Lion of the tribe of Judah. iit 


a 2 See Keble’s ‘Hymn for St John’s Day,’ in Salisbury Hymnal, reprinted in 
ems: 
Word supreme before creation, 
Born of God eternally, 
Who didst will for our salvation 
To be born on earth, and die; 
Well Thy saints have kept their station, 
Watching till Thine hour drew nigh. 
Now ’tis come, and faith espies Thee, 
Like an eaglet in the morn, 
One in steadfast worship eyes Thee, 
Thy belov’d, Thy latest born: 
In Thy glory he descries Thee 
eigning from the tree of scorn. 
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was written when he saw his vision; and that, if it were, the Four 
Gospels were as familiar to him as the Twelve Apostles of the Lamb. 
It might be safer to say that the four forms represent four elements 
of the highest excellence, which are embodied in Christ’s Kingdom, 
and His Sacrifice, His Humanity and His Union with the Father: if we 
will we may see in their number a hint at the reason why God’s Providence 
caused His Gospel to be transmitted to us just in four forms respectively 
devoted to the setting forth of each of these doctrines. As St Irenaeus 
says, Adn. Haer. Ul. xii., ‘the faces of the Cherubim are images of the 
operation of the Son of God: for the first living creature is like a lion 
signifying His energy and rule and royalty, the second like a calf mani- 
festing His sacrificial and priestly ministry, the third having a face of 
aman most clearly describing His coming as Man, the fourth like 
a flying eagle declaring the gift of the Spirit lighting upon the Church.’ 
The next words are ambiguous; it is not clear whether it is the living 
creatures or the Gospels, whose voice accords with their nature, that 
are the throne of Christ. St Jerome is clearer. In his letter to Paullinus 
he calls the Gospels the chariot of the Lord and the true cherubim. 
He cannot be said to go too far. Before the Father was revealed 
in the Son, He made darkness His secret place and shewed Himself 
to prophets and psalmists wrapt in clouds and riding upon the wings of 
the wind: it is given to Christians to behold with open face in the 
fourfold Gospel the Throne of God and the Lamb, Who rides through 
the world, as St Augustin says, to subdue the nations to His easy yoke 
and His light burden. 


EXCURSUS II. 


ON THE HERESIES CONTROVERTED IN THE REVELATION. 


THE traditions about St John’s life in Asia Minor are unanimous, 
and the oldest and best authenticated traditions are not least clear or 
detailed, in the statement that the Apostle was engaged, not only in 
ordering the Church peaceably, in its internal constitution, but in con- 
troversy with heretics, who divided the Church’s unity and denied the 
faith which is its foundation. And in fact, in all St John’s Epistles (1. 
ii. 18—24, iv. 1—6, Il. 7, 10, III. 9, 10) we have direct allusions to 
heretical or schismatical teachers, and St John’s own doctrine stated in 
a more or less controversial form: while large portions of the First 
Epistle, and some even of the Gospel (e.g. the introduction), become 
more intelligible if we see in them a tacit reference to the heresies 
which either denied or perverted the doctrines there stated. 

Tradition and internal probability alike lead us to understand these 
controversies to be particularly concerned with the heresy of the 
Judaising Gnostic Cerinthus; which, in all probability, did not arise till 
near the close of St John’s life. Not the least of the arguments for 
referring the Revelation to an earlier date is this, that, while the 
controversial element in it is at least as large, the doctrines controverted 
are of a different and, apparently, of an earlier type. 
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The only sect mentioned by name is the Nicolaitan: and for the 
characteristics of this, the Apocalypse itself is our only gz¢e unimpeach~ 
able authority. The Nicolaitans are indeed mentioned by St Irenaeus, 
and by later writers against heretics who used his works, apparently as 
still existing: but there is always some uncertainty in statements about 
the doctrines and practices of these secret and discreditable societies, 
and we cannot be sure how far St Irenaeus’ statements rest on indepen- 
dent evidence, how far on mere inference or conjecture from what is 
said of them in this Book. 

In fact, he says little more than this Book does make plain—that 
they were one of the Antinomian sects that arose in or beside the early 
Church, who claimed licence for sensual sin. There are two conceivable 
grounds on which they may have done so, neither directly supported by 
the evidence of the Apocalypse, but both intelligible historically, and 
traceable to causes that were really at work. They may, like the so- 
called Antinomians of modern times, have pressed St Paul’s doctrine of 
the freedom of Christians from the Law into an assertion of the indif- 
ference, to the spiritual, of all outward actions: or they may have 
argued from the false spiritualism which regarded the flesh as essentially 
evil, and rejected the attempt to sanctify it. 

What traditional evidence we have supports rather the latter view. 
St Clement of Alexandria—a writer somewhat later than St Irenaeus, 
and less directly acquainted with the main stream of Johannine tradition 
in Asia Minor, but early enough to have received genuine traditions, 
and educated enough to know the difference between tradition and 
conjecture—describes the sect as deriving their name from Nicolaus or 
Nicolas the Deacon (Acts vi. 5). He adds, that Nicolas was not really 
responsible for their excesses, but that they abused in a sensual sense 
language which he used in an ascetic. Moreover he tells stories of 
Nicolas’ personal life, which do not sound like inventions, but rather 
like features of a real human character—a man of strong passions and 
strong principles, willing, in his own words, ‘‘to do violence to the 
flesh,’”’ but unable to conceive the higher ideal of ‘‘the flesh being 
subdued to the Spirit.” 

In fact, there seems no doubt that this representation of the relation 
of Nicolas and the Nicolaitans is at least ideally true. There were in 
the later apostolic age—at least as early as the Epistle to the Colossians 
—ascetic teachers, who preached bodily mortification as the one and 
the indispensable condition of holiness and spiritual progress, and 
regarded the indulgence of any bodily appetite as almost necessarily 
sinful. The characters of such men are often as austere as their 
theories, and command a half-reluctant respect, which not infrequently 
commends the theories to aspirants after purity, better than a more 
willing assent might do. On the other hand, not infrequently even the 
leaders and teachers, however sincere in their theories and professions, 
break down in the attempt 


‘*to wind themselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky,” 


and fall into the very carnal sins, for fear of which they have con- 
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demned the most innocent carnal indulgences. And if this is not the 
case with the leaders, it is almost always with their followers, sooner 
or later. Either their austere theories and practice provoke a reaction, 
and men boldly assert everything, and do everything, that is most 
opposed to what they have taught and done: or their followers deduce 
from their principles (as it is said happened with Nicolas) an indifference 
to all moral rules. It is said that it is necessarily sinful to indulge the 
flesh: now human life cannot be sustained without some indulgence of 
the flesh, at least in food and drink. It follows, that fleshly sin is 
inevitable : if then spiritual perfection is attainable, it must be because 
fleshly sin is no obstacle to it. Consequently, it ceases to be worth 
while to minimise fleshly sin, as the ascetics did: the true conclusion 
(certainly the most agreeable to corrupt human nature) will be, to let 
the flesh go its own sinful way, while the spirit pursues its own path to 
what is regarded as perfection. i 

It thus seems likely enough that the traditions describing the Nico- 
laitans as teaching the moral indifference of carnal acts are to be 
trusted; and that the sect grew up without any direct connexion with 
the controversy about the obligation of the Law upon the consciences 
of Christians. No doubt, as the Epistle to the Colossians shews, the 
mystical and ascetic theory of life had an affinity to one side of Judaism, 
and there were Jewish sects or schools that held it: but it does not 
appear that St John’s controversy with the Nicolaitans was directly 
connected with the controversies which we hear of in the life of St 
Paul. It must be remembered that Nicolas the Deacon, if he were in 
any sense the founder of the sect, was not a Jew by birth. But we 
seem, in the early chapters of the Apocalypse, to find traces of another 
controversy, perhaps less vital in its issues, perhaps one of which the 
danger was over at the date of the vision, which may more probably be 
identified with that between St Paul and the Judaizers. At Ephesus 
we hear of them ‘‘who say that they are Apostles and are not,” and at 
Smyrna and Philadelphia of ‘‘them who say that they are Jews, and are 
not :” and these designations certainly suggest to our minds men like St 
Paul’s Jewish opponents, ‘‘false Apostles,” in his own words, ‘‘trans- 
forming themselves into the Apostles of Christ.”” And the develope- 
ment of this party, or some party like them, in the district round 
Ephesus is foretold by St Paul in Acts xx. 29, and mentioned histori- 
cally in 2 Tim. i. 15: now if the Apocalypse was written only five or 
six years after the last, it is likely enough that in the Church of 
Ephesus, particularly, their memory would be fresh, yet the immediate 
danger from them be over, in the way implied in the Apocalypse. 

And no doubt, what is said of the false Jews at Philadeiphia, and 
perhaps at Smyrna, does suggest that the contrast is between the true 
Jews who saw the Law fulfilled in the Gospel, and owned all believers 
in the Gospel as brethren, and those who lost their right to the name of 
Jews by insisting on the exclusive rights of the old Judaism. So far, 
St John (or He Whose words he reports) condemns the same spirit as 
St Paul, though it is doubful how far the controversy is with Judaism 
as something external to Christianity, how far_with Jewish pretensions 
within the Christian Church. But while the false Apostles at Ephesus 
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were plainly professing Christians, we learn nothing as to the nature of 
their false teaching or the ground of their false claims. They may just 
as well have been antinomians as Judaizers: and, as they seem plainly 
distinguished from the Nicolaitans, their antinomianism may have rested. 
on ultra-Pauline rather than on dualistic reasoning. 

This possibility is the utmost that can reasonably be conceded towards 
the view propounded by Baur and his school, and retained and popu- 
larized by Renan, that most of the controversy in the Apocalypse is 
directed against St Paul himself. Not only is he himself the false 
Apostle whom the Church at Ephesus is praised for rejecting, but his 
followers are identified at once with the false Jews and with the Nico- 
laitans, and he or his doctrine or his school with the Jezebel of Thya- 
tira. Arbitrary as this theory is, no less than shocking to our feelings 
of Christian reverence, it seems necessary to refute what has been 
advocated with such confidence, and by writers of such reputation. The 
one point common to St Paui with ‘‘Jezebel” and the Nicolaitans is, 
that while they ‘‘taught.andseduced Christ’s servants to eat things 
offered to idols, and to commit fornication,” St Paul did not teach that 
it was absolutely and in all cases unlawful to eat meat that might 
possibly have formed part of an idol sacrifice: and that. he regarded 
matriages between a Christian and a heathen as lawful, at least in some 
cases. Now it is quite possible, that some Christian teachers in St 
Paul’s day might (on the former point at least) have held more rigorous 
views than his: in fact, more rigorous views did practically prevail 
in the Church after the Apostolic age: but it is absurd to imagine 
that any one could charge him with extreme laxity on either point. 
On the former, he not only taught that the liberty secured by the 
knowledge ‘‘that an idol is nothing in the world,” and “that nothing: 
is unclean in itself,” was not to be exercised without regard to the pre- 
judices or scruples of others (1 Cor. viii. g—13, x. 28 sq.;.Rom. xiv. 
14 &c.); but also, that to ‘‘sit at meat in the idol’s temple,” at the 
actual sacrificial feast, was a real act of ‘‘communion with devils” 
(« Cor. viii. 10, x. 14—22). It might be superstition to think that 
an idol was a real devil: but the ‘‘weak brother” who thought so was 
right on the practical point, that idol-worship was devil-worship, and 
that sharing in a sacrificial feast was an act of worship, whether the 
feast and the worship were Jewish, Christian, or heathen. Moreover, 
in his discussion of the question he refers (1 Cor. x. 8), as St John does, 
to the sin into which Israel was led by Balaam. 

And if on this point it might be thought that some would have 
desired a more categorical prohibition than St Paul gave, as to fernica- 
tion no one could desiderate more definite language than his. And it 
is absurd to suppose that the word is used in different senses. When 
the thing itself was so common as everyone knows it to have been in 
that age—when it was so hard as St Paul found it to keep the infant 
Church pure from it—it is incredible that St John, or the Church of 
Jerusalem (Acts xv. 20, 29), should have wasted their indignation on lawful 
and honourable marriages, even if not such as they altogether approved. 
St Paul himself, while recognising marriage with a heathen as valid and 
sacred, when already contracted before the conversion of one party 
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(1 Cor. vii. 13, 14), and as binding on the Christian so long as respected 
by the other, did not approve of a Christian contracting a fresh one (ib. 
BOsn2 Com vic -r4)s 

Unlike as the Apocalypse is to St Paul’s writings in style and manner, 
we shall find in it not infrequent occurrence of ideas supposed to be 
characteristically Pauline, and one or two probable references (see notes 
on xviii. 20, xx. 4) to St Paul himself. These are worthy of study, not 
for controversial purposes only. But to the school of critics who sup- 
pose St Paul’s dispute with St Peter (Gal. ii. 11 sqq.) to have been 
bitter and lifelong, and the former to have been repudiated by the 
Twelve and by the main -body of the Church, it is a sufficient reply to 
ask, “If Christ were divided against Himself, how did His Kingdom 
stand?’ 


EXCURSUS III. 


ON THE SUPPOSED JEWISH ORIGIN OF THE REVELATION OF 
ST JOHN. 


PERHAPS it is most candid to begin with the confession, that I ap- 
proached the study of Vischer’s theory of the origin of the Apocalypse 
with a strong prejudice against it, and a conscious reluctance to admit 
its truth. Such a prejudice, in fact, is likely to be very general, for two 
reasons. Professor Harnack confesses, that he himself felt one—that, 
when commentators have laboured over a book for 17 centuries, it is 
@ priort unlikely that their labours will be superseded, and the whole 
subject cleared up, by a single hint throwing a new light on the problem: 
and, to state the same thing from a lower point of view, when a man 
has himself laboured for years or decades on the subject, he is not willing 
to suppose all that labour to be superseded by the happy intuition of a 
young divinity student. 

But there is another ground for reluctance to accept the theory, 
which one may feel more hesitation in sweeping aside as unworthy. 
The Revelation of St John as it stands is a sublime work, a work of 
high inspiration, whether its inspiration be understood in the strictly 
Christian or supernatural sense, or in the lax sense in which we apply 
the term to works of human genius. On purely literary grounds, we 
have the same prejudice against supposing that such a work can have 
grown by progressive additions and interpolations, that we have to the 
theory that the ///ad was made ‘“‘ by mere fortuitous concourse of old 
songs:” and the literary prejudice may very well be reinforced by a 
theological one, if we believe that the writer was not simply a writer of 
genius, but was, or at all events believed himself to be, a seer, the 
recipient of a God-given revelation of Jesus Christ. : ; 

And just as Mr Gladstone, or any other “conservative” writer on 
the Homeric question, is able to put his prejudice into the form of an 
argument, and shew, more or less convincingly, that the traditional 
view accounts for phenomena which are incredible on the revolutionary 
view, so here it would be easy to start from this prejudice as a basis for 
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argument: to shew various characteristics that mark the Revelation as 
a real vision, not a free composition, or to argue that the differences of 
tone between various parts of it are due, not to differences in the human 
temper of the author or authors, but to the divine many-sidedness that 
comprehends at once all the aspects of everything. 

I do not say that such an argument would be worthless: but it would 
be difficult to appreciate its value. What lies at the base of it is what 
those who share it will call an instinct, and those who do not a pre- 
judice: the arguments that grow out of this will seem convincing to 
those who use them, even though they prove unconvincing to those to 
whom they are addressed. Their main strength lies, not in that which 
can be put in the shape of a formal argument, but in what cannot: and 
though there may be clear cases, where the instinct is so plainly sound 
that the statement of its verdict is convincing, I do not venture to think 
that the case of the Apocalypse is thus clear. 

The real evidence in favour of Vischer’s view is this, that there are 
large sections of the Apocalypse where no distinctively Christian elements 
appear: that some of these, while in harmony with non-Christian Jewish 
opinions and hopes, are difficult to adjust with a Christian point of view: 
that the visions, as they stand in the present form of the book, do not 
present a continuously progressive story: and that a considerable number, 
both of the visions and of the isolated expressions which interrupt the 
narrative, are just the passages (sometimes the only passages in their 
neighbourhood) which are distinctively Christian. This last argument 
is one that Vischer seems to press rather too universally and rigorously : 
but there are at least a remarkable number of coincidences between the 
passages which the theory is obliged to mark as interpolations because 
they are Christian, and those which might independently be guessed to 
be so as out of harmony with their context. I do not, however, give 
very much weight to this last argument. If we suppose the whole 
Revelation to be a record of a vision really seen in ecstasy—possibly 
written, in part at least, during the ecstasy—it is quite credible that 
the seer should have written a sentence like xvi. 15 when he heard or 
seemed to hear the words, though their connexion with what he is de- 
scribing be remote and subjective: it is really harder to imagine a 
transcriber or translator interpolating them in the course of his narrative, 
even if he believed them to be a revelation made to him. 

But it will really be best, in judging what weight is to be given to 
these considerations, or what conclusions are to be drawn from them, 
to examine the structure of the Revelation itself; not attending to the 
arguments of Vischer or any other theorist in detail or for their own 
sake, but using them when they throw any light on the possible source 
or structure of the work, and accepting or rejecting them if the work in 
its turn throws a decisive light on their true worth and character. 

The first three chapters, it is admitted on all hands, are in some sense 
separable from the rest, though not really independent of them. On 
the one hand, the work as we have it is the production of one writer: 


1 This is implied, or at least suggested, in x. 4 as well as xiv. 13 and other passages 
ascribed by Vischer to the Christian redactor. 
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the peculiar style, language never wanting in vigour, subject to laws 
of its own, but those utterly different from the laws of ordinary Greek 
grammar, even in its most Hellenistic modification, are decisive proofs 
of this. But though the book is the work of one person, and forms a 
more or less harmonious work of art, there are parts of it that can be 
separated from the rest, and form in a sense wholes apart from the rest: 
and this is eminently the case with these chapters. They, it may be 
said, form a frame for the picture: the picture and the frame suit each 
other, and we have to decide, substantially, whether this is because the 
frame was designed by the original artist for the picture, or because the 
picture has been retouched to harmonise with the frame. The way to 
determine this will be, to confine our attention to the picture, and see 
if it shews signs of retouching. 

Thus it will suffice for us to begin our examination of the book with 
the fourth chapter. From this point onwards, we have a series of visions 
prima facie successive, and symbolic of a series of events in chrono- 
logical succession. We shall see whether this prima facie view is 
tenable: and if not, whether it breaks down in consequence of the 
various visions being independent of one another, or because they are 
designed to represent parallel and not successive series of events. 

The introduction to this series of visions occupies the fourth and fifth 
chapters: and this introduction, the sublimest part of the whole book, 
and the most familiar to the Christian mind, seems to me absolutely to 
resist the disintegrating forces applied to it by Harnack and Vischer. 
Like Micaiah, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and the author of the seventh chapter of 
Daniel, the Seer sees the Lord sitting on His Throne: as in Ezekiel’s 
vision, the throne is supported and surrounded! by four living creatures, 
each one having six wings like Isaiah’s Seraphim, and like them repeating 
incessantly the Trisagion in praise of the Everlasting Lord of the Ineffable 
Name. Of course, this is all Old Testament imagery, and does not go 
beyond the range of Jewish ideas: but why should it? No Christian 
before Gnosticism had made some progress ever doubted that the Father 
of his Lord Jesus Christ was the eternal Lord God of Israel, Who had 
revealed Himself to Moses and the Prophets. 

But in the next chapter we have distinctive Christian doctrine, in- 
dicated by imagery from which it is really impossible to eliminate the 
Christian element. Vischer admits that here (and, he says, here only) 
it is impossible to strike out a single sentence or paragraph, and leave 
the remaining passage to stand in continuous integrity when freed from 
interpolation. I go further, and venture to say that it is as arbitrary to 
attempt to eliminate the figure of the Lamb as it is impossible to exclude 
His action in the next chapter. Vischer and Harnack agree that, if 
this work be Jewish, ‘‘a Lamb standing as it had been slain,” can have 


1 So I understand év péow Tod Opdvov Kai KKAw Tod Opdvov. Their hinder parts 
are under the throne, reaching to its centre: their faces appear outside and beyond 
it—probably at the four corners. The Lamb, when He appears, is ev péow Tod 
Opsvov Kai Tay Tecodpwy Sewy—i.e. proceeding from between the feet of Him That 
sitteth upon the throne, in the midst of the front of it. év péow tay mpeaBurépwr, in 
the centre of the circle (or semicircle) of the elders, is coordinate with this clause, not 
with either of its two members. 
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had no original place in it: it can symbolise nothing or no one except 
“Him that liveth and was dead.” But they say it is impossible to do 
more than guess what stood originally in the Lamb’s place: they offer 
two guesses, but do not pretend that either is convincing. To me it 
seems absurd that either a lion or a human figure should be introduced 
with the attributes that the Lamb has here. The seven eyes are of 
course, like the rest of the imagery, taken from the Old Testament.— 
from the seven ‘‘eyes of the Lord” mentioned in Zechariah: and I admit 
that it would take a skilful artist so to represent them as not to be 
grotesque. But they can be imagined without a shock to reverence: 
and I do not think a lion-still less a man—with seven horns can. 
Of course the Beast with seven heads and ten horns is grotesque 
enough, but no reverence is due to him. Our author—be he Prophet; 
visionary, or compiler—has too sound instincts, both literary and ‘re- 
ligious, to set a monster like either of these in the midst of the Throne 
of God. 

A further question that appears worth asking is, what, on the view 
that we have here a work of Jewish origin, does the Opener of the seals 
symbolise? Apparently, still the Messiah: but what Messiah?. The 
divinely sent but human Son of David is not yet born: if, therefore, the 
visions symbolise events in their chronological order (and on this as- 
sumption the theory largely rests), He Who opens the seals must be 
the pre-existent Messiah—who thereby comes very near to the Messiah 
of Christian, even of Johannine or catholic, belief. I do not say that 
there is no possibility of explaining the figure by some conception 
within the range of Jewish thought. I am not prepared to say that no 
non-Christian Jew ever conceived the Messiah as pre-existing before His 
manifestation on earth. Still less do I know—I am not sure if it can 
be known—whether the conception of the Metatron, whose name is 
readily suggested by the description of ‘‘the Lamb in the midst of the 
Throne”—was a conception already formulated in a Jewish school 
within the first century of the Christian era. We must leave these 
questions to specialists : only it must be said that these ideas, if they 
ever were entertained by Jews uninfluenced by Christianity, are ideas 
common to them with Christians. He Who opens the Book that lay in 
the hand of God is, substantially, identical with the eternal Son of God 
of Christian belief: the only Christian doctrine which can be blotted 
out of the picture without destroying it altogether is, that this eternal 
Son of God is the slain yet living Redeemer of mankind. And the 
doctrine of His Redemption is even harder to eliminate than that of His 
Death. We might cut out the two words ws éogaypévov, though there 
is no reason that the Lion of the Tribe of Judah should appear as a 
Lamb, except for the purpose of suffering a sacrificial, perhaps diss 
tinctively a paschal, death: but how are we to cut out the hymns that 
form the climax of the chapter? Before He has done anything that it 
will be news to the readers of this Apocalypse to hear of, He Who is 
in the midst of the Throne has already proved Himself “worthy” to do 
what He now does: He is already adorable, and adored by them that 
have their tabernacle in heaven. For if not, what? NHere we have the 
climax of this inspired and inspiring work of art (to call it nothing 
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higher): is it credible that the crowning stroke, the central feature, was 
put to it by the after-thought of an interpolator, in pursuance of a dog- 
matic purpose? I have tried to avoid treating the matter on mere 
grounds of taste or feeling: but it is impossible to believe the incredible, 
I can believe that the Z/zad once ended without the burial of Hector, 
and once did not end with it: but I cannot believe that the Seer who 
described the hymn of the Living Creatures and the Elders to the 
Creator left it for a successor, and found a successor, to describe the 
hymn wherein the Redeemer and Revealer appears as coequal with 
Him. At least if it wasso, St John’s inspiration was indeed miraculous. 

Here we have the sublimest moment of the vision, its highest point 
as a mere work of art: but here we have not, evidently, its designed or 
even possible end. The exalted Lamb must now proceed to do the 
work which He has undertaken, ‘‘ to open the book and the seven seals 
thereof:” the sixth chapter, and something like or in the place of the 
seventh, are necessary as a sequel to the fourth and fifth. And the 
sixth chapter is, as has often been pointed out, closely parallel to the 
Prophecy ascribed by all the Synoptic Gospels to the Lord Jesus, three 
days before He suffered. Since Vischer, and apparently Harnack, 
adopt the theory—surely a very paradoxical one—that this is itself a 
Jewish Apocalypse embodied in Christian tradition, the parallelism is 
no argument against their view: still it is at least as easily explained on 
the other. We have no need to explain the details of the vision—to 
enquire whether the Rider on the white horse is the same Person as He 
Who has the same attributes in ch. xix., or what meaning the Seer may 
have attached to the passage in Zechariah which suggested the imagery 
to him. Neither need we discuss whether the Martyrs whose souls are 
poured out under the Altar are Jewish or Christian martyrs; the former 
view has been held by Christian interpreters, and if this proves that 
Vischer’s arguments are not without force, it also proves that their force 
may be felt without necessitating his conclusion. But when we come to 
the sixth seal, we have—all admit—an image of the state of things ex- 
pected just before the consummation of all things, and the Advent of 
the Messiah to judgement. It may be that here we are still within the 
range of ideas common to Jews and Christians, it may be that the Seer, 
if called on to interpret his own vision, would have called the things 
symbolised ‘‘ the birth-pangs of the Messiah” rather than ‘the signs of 
the Coming”’ or ‘‘ of the Appearing of the Lord:” all we need say is, 
that they fit in exactly with Christian belief, and cannot fit more exactly 
with Jewish. ; 

But when six seals are opened, we have, on any hypothesis, a break 
in the progress of the narrative. As each of the first four was opened, 
something happened, and the Lamb went on to the next: the cry 
‘“‘Come!” was heard, and some one came—came forth, apparently, 
from Heaven, and went out over the earth. With the opening of the 
next two seals, there follow signs in Heaven, the former anticipating, 
and the latter producing, certain events on earth: so far, though not 
closely grouped with the first four seals, the effects of these two are 
analogous with theirs. But now there is a pause: that is in itself some- 


thing new. 
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But the first of the events that fills the pause fits naturally enough 
into its place. War, scarcity, pestilence, convulsions of nature, have 
already fallen upon the earth: all men are looking in terror for the 
revelation of the wrath of God: we are now told, that before it is 
revealed, the elect remnant of God’s own people are to be marked as 
His, presumably in order to shelter them from that wrath in the day of 
its revelation. I say presumably, for this object of the sealing is not 
stated: still it is implied both by the context and by the parallel 
passage in Ezekiel. 

But when the servants of God have been sealed in their foreheads, 
and we expect the wrath of God to break forth upon the rest of the 
world, we have instead a vision of God’s servants already triumphant : 
not of ‘‘the great tribulation” but of those who come out of it. We 
need not discuss whether other discrepancies can be reconciled :— 
whether it is possible that ‘ta great multitude which no man could 
number, out of all nations and kindreds and people and tongues,” can 
be the same as ‘‘144,000 sealed of every tribe of the children of Israel,” 
only regarded from another point of view; or whether, as seems more 
credible, they be coordinate, and there be among the Elect ‘‘of the 
tribes of Israel a certain number, of all other nations an innumerable 
multitude.” The latter view, I think, would hold well enough if the 
two visions came later on: but as they stand here, one seems so 
decidedly to come before and one after the end, that the temptation felt 
by Vischer to regard the second as an interpolation is very strong. On 
the other hand, it is very difficult to conceive the second vision as not 
proceeding from the author of the fourth and fifth chapters: the picture 
of the white-robed multitude, the words of their hymn, the paradox of 
the Lamb Who is the Shepherd, as there He was the Lion-—all these 
seem to shew that the thought, as well as the expression, is that of the 
original author. 

But let us pass over these nine verses. They can be omitted alto- 
gether as an interpolation: we may, perhaps more plausibly, because a 
test is harder to apply, regard them not as an interpolation but as them- 
selves interpolated: but in no case are they either more or less than an 
interruption to the course of the main action. After them, the Lamb 
who had opened the sixth seal opens the seventh; the main action is 
resumed just where it had left off—and, I would observe, the fact that 
the zame of the Lamb is not repeated, but that the verb stands without 
a subject, is some presumption that the parenthesis had not been very 
long: cf, xvi..17, true text, and contrast ix. 1, 13, xi. 15. 

But nowhere have we yet had the winds blowing, as we expected, on 
the earth, the sea, and the trees: the four angels who appeared at the 
beginning of ch. vii. are heard of no more. ‘*When He had opened 
the seventh seal’””—when ez¢her the expected wrath of God should break 
forth, ov the indignation should have ceased, and His anger, in their 
destruction,—instead of God’s anger appearing either before or after 
the opening, ‘there was silence in Heaven about the space of half 
an hour.” Everything has worked up to a climax: and nothing comes 
of it. Can this be the consummation intended by the original author? 
It is conceivable, no doubt, that the preceding episode, which we felt 
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to be out of place, has displaced what we feel to be wanting—that when 
God’s servants had been sealed, the earth and sea were smitten, and 
that then, and then only, there followed the indtinm quietis acternae. 
But if this be so, still all difficulty does not vanish. The seven seals of 
the book are now unloosed: why do we not hear of its being opened, 
perhaps read? Why is not that done, which the Seer ‘‘wept much” to 
think that none could do? 

I can think of no answer, if the Apocalypse be regarded as a self- 
conscious work of art, deliberately conceived: but if we regard it asa 
bona fide vision, the phenomenon seems natural enough. None of us, 
probably, have experience of visions which we could by the wildest 
enthusiasm regard as divine revelations, even in a lower degree than 
this Book claims to be: but our experience of ordinary dreams, or 
possibly of delirium, may suggest analogies to the psychological pro- 
cesses at work here, though not to their subject-matter. The seer has 
much more self-control and self-possession than an ordinary dreamer; 
he knows as a rule what to look for and what to look at, and sees what 
is shewn to him: but every now and then there is a transition: ‘‘a 
change comes o’er the spirit of his dream,”’ and he loses the thread of 
the story that he has been telling. —One point in which there seems a 
constant uncertainty, is this: is his point of view from earth or heaven? 
More will depend on this when we come to the twelfth chapter. Here 
it is enough to say, that the Lamb’s opening of the book looks like a 
magnificent torso, with the limbs perfect, and the head wanting. Under 
these circumstances it is a grioré unlikely that the shoulders should have 
undergone restoration. On the other hand, the thread of narrative 
that is once lost is, always or almost always, resumed again sooner or 
later. We hear nothing here of the Lamb opening the book of which 
He has opened the seals: but further on we hear again and again of the 
Lamb having a book, the Book of Life: and at last in ch. xx. a book as 
opened, ‘‘ which is the Book of Life:” and this, I believe, is the book 
whose seals have been opened in this portion of the vision. I have 
failed to find authority among commentators for this view, and therefore 
submit it with all diffidence; but it seems to me less arbitrary, with 
more support in the Revelation itself, than any of the many theories 
that have been advanced as to what this book can be. 

And again without going into matter so remote or so disputable, 
though we do not hear of the four angels letting loose the four winds 
upon the earth before the seventh seal or immediately after it, we do, 
very soon after it!, hear of four angels by whose ministry the earth, 
the sea, and the trees are hurt (viz. those who sound the first four 
trumpets) : and then of a woe on those who have not the seal of God in 
their foreheads. The vision of the seven seals has, it seems, ended 
without an end: but if it had received its only adequate ending, how 
could anything more have followed? As it is, the seven trumpets do 
follow, and partly, though only partly, supply what seems wanting to 


1 We need not pause over the incense-offering angel who is interposed between the 
seals and the trumpets, nor enquire if ‘‘the seven angels who stand before God” have 
anything to do with ‘‘the seven spirits that are before His Throne.” 
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the seven seals. The new series is not independent of the former—it 
arises out of it. 

In fact, we have here a characteristic of the book, which has I think 
been more clearly insisted on by Renan than by most other commenta- 
tors. We have a series of events which lead us to expect the end of all 
things: but instead of an end, we find the beginning of a new series. 
But every series, or nearly every one, refers backward if not forward to 
another, and proves that it belongs in its actual place. The phenome- 
non seems to admit of only two explanations. Either those commenta- 
tors are right who, from St Victorinus to Alford, have held the different 
series of visions to be successive only in appearance, and events signified 
to be not successive but parallel: or else we have one point in which the 
“continuous historical scheme” of interpretation actually holds good, 
Again and again, from the Apostles’ time to our own, the predicted 
signs of the Lord’s coming have multiplied: men have looked, in hope 
or fear, for the end of the world: but the world has not come to an end, 
it has taken a fresh lease of life, and gone on just as before, with 
judgement and salvation as remote or as imperfect as ever. 

We need not discuss what happens on the blowing of the first six 
trumpets, as here we plainly have no break in the sequence of the 
narrative, no doubt of its original unity. I should only like to point 
out, that in the gth chapter we have one of the dream-like inconse- 
quences, closely resembling that already noted in ch. vii. Again we 
hear of four angels being let loose, apparently for a work of vengeance: 
but instead of vengeance being executed by four angels, there appears 
a countless army of terrible horsemen. And just as, after the sixth seal 
was opened, instead of the dreaded revelation of the great day of God’s 
wrath, there came the pause and the gathering of the Elect, so after the 
sixth trumpet—before even ‘‘the second woe is past’’—there is a pause 
in which a mighty angel descends, and the Seer receives a new com- 
mission. 

And here follows the passage whereon Vischer’s theory originally 
rests. ‘* There was given to” the Seer ‘‘a reed like unto a staff, say- 
ing’’—who says it? does the reed itself speak? probably the unnamed, 
perhaps unseen, giver of it says,—‘‘Arise, and measure the Temple 
[Sanctuary] of God, and the Altar, and them that worship therein. 
And the court that is without the Temple cast outward, and measure 
it not, because it was given to the Gentiles, and the Holy City they 
shall trample 42 months.” It is assumed that this meaus, that the 
Gentiles, who at the time of the vision are besieging the Holy City, 
will capture it, trample it under foot as far as the outer Court of the 
Temple, perbaps even as far as the Court of Israel: but the Altar and 
the Sanctuary, the Temple in the narrowest sense, will remain invio- 
lable, and those worshippers who are found in this sacred refuge will 

-be secure. This, I say, is assumed to be the meaning: I cannot think 
.that it is proved. The Seer is bidden to measure the Temple and Altar, 
and not to measure the outer court: but by what token does that mean 
that the one is to be destroyed or at least profaned, and the other not? 
‘In one passage of Zechariah, the command not to measure Jerusalem 
means that she shall grow to immeasurable greatness; in Old ‘Testament 
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imagery generally, to measure may be for destruction as well as for 
preservation. No doubt, here a contrast is intended between the fate 
of the Sanctuary and of the outer court: but it is not clear what the 
contrast is, nor which fate is the better. The outer court was, we are 
told, given to the Gentiles: when and by whom was it so given? Per- 
haps by Titus: but it is at least as easy to say, by Herod or Zerubbabel 
whichever built it: he may, designedly or otherwise, have enlarged 
Solomon’s Temple to be, as Isaiah said it should be, ‘‘a house of 
prayer for all nations.” I do not say that this zs the seer’s meaning, 
but it is a quite possible one,—that the outer court of the Lord’s Tem- 
ple only realised its destiny when it was occupied by Gentiles, who 
used it for prayer, not by Jews who regarded ‘‘the mountain of the 
House” as only useful for ‘‘a house of merchandise” or even ‘‘a den 
of thieves;’’ and that when the ‘“‘line of confusion and the stones of 
emptiness”’ shall pass over the site of the Temple, this outer court shall 
remain a holy place, a world-wide not a national sanctuary. A Chris- 
tian of the first century might possibly anticipate this; certainly a 
Christian of the fifth, perhaps a very tolerant theist of the rgth, might 
say that it has actually been fulfilled. 

I do not myself believe this to be certainly—hardly probably—the 
true interpretation; I only say that it is one suggested by the words of 
the text, and that it ascribes no absurdity to the seer’s conception. 
The Judaic meaning ascribed to him is, I venture to think, utterly 
absurd. It would be credible to a devout Jew, that the Lord would 
defend His Holy City as in Hezekiah’s day—that though the Land of 
Israel might be overrun by the heathen, City and Temple should be 
safe. It would be credible even, at least to a fanatical Jew, that when 
the City was taken, wheneven the outer court of the Temple was stormed, 
the Lord would at last arise and break forth upon His enemies, or 
would be a wall of fire round about His Sanctuary. Such was, we are 
told, the actual hope of the fanatic defenders of the Temple, at the last 
moment before its fall. But could the craziest fanatic suppose, that the 
Lord would maintain a purely passive defence in His last Citadel? that 
He would allow the hitherto victorious enemy to hold, for three and 
a half years, everything up tothe Temple wall, while the Temple-worship 
should go on undisturbed and unprofaned, in their midst but out of 
their reach or sight? What the worshippers are to live on—how sacri- 
fices are to be provided for the Altar—is unexplained. This, if I under- 
stand it, is the popular rationalistic view of what the seer meant: the 
seer was no rationalist, but I do not think he was so irrational as that. 

Perhaps the most reasonable view of the meaning of the passage is, 
that ‘‘the Temple” spoken of is not that in the earthly Jerusalem, but 
its heavenly Archetype, of which we unquestionably read in xi. 19, xv. 
5, &c. What then is meant by the different fortune of the Temple 
proper and the outer court, what by the measuring of one and non- 
measuring of the other, seems very obscure. Timidly I would ask, can 
the earthly Temple be regarded as the outer-court of the heavenly; but, 
if this will not stand, to give no explanation seems better than to give 
‘an absurd one. The purely Judaic interpretation of this passage is, I 
yenture to say, utterly absurd; one is tempted to say that any other 
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will be better than this; but it will be enough to say that this has no 
right to be assumed as an axiom, whereon the true theory of the book’s 
origin or meaning is to be founded. 

To proceed to the prediction, rather than vision, that follows: that 
the two Witnesses are Moses, or a Prophet like unto Moses, and Elias 
is, I think, almost certain, Their coming as precursors of the Messiah 
is no doubt quite in harmony with Jewish doctrine, as represented to us 
at least by the Fourth Gospel. Only as it has (with or without the 
substitution of Enoch for Moses) been the ordinary belief of Christen- 
dom, we cannot deny that it harmonises with Christian doctrine quite 
as well. That they smite their enemies with plagues after the manner 
of the historic Moses and Elias, instead of suffering meekly like those 
who know that they are of another manner of spirit, is hardly a fatal 
objection to the Christian origin of the passage. It may give a sort of 
presumption that the tone of the prophecy is not above that of the Old 
Testament: but when two Christian Apostles delivered offenders to 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh, it would need a high spiritual dis- 
cernment to be sure of it. We are on more certain ground, when we 
note the inconsequent character of the narrative here. The seer does 
not, inthe first instance, see the two Witnesses: the same voice, whose- 
soever it be, that bade him measure the Temple, tells him what they 
will do, during 1260 days, presumably the same period as the 42 months 
of the Gentiles trampling the Holy City. But by degrees the hearing 
of the description passes into vision—the futures gradually give place, 
first to presents and then to aorists, just as happens, on a smaller scale, 
in xx. 7—9. Here, from v. 11 or 12 onwards, we are back in the ordi- 
nary course of vision. At last, the series of the seven trumpets is re- 
sumed: we are told that the second woe is past—did it include the 
plagues inflicted by the two Witnesses, as well as that of the terrible 
horsemen of ch. x.2—and the seventh trumpet sounds. 

And its sounding is not so purely negative, or at least undefined, in 
its effect as the opening of the seventh seal. It is declared that the 
Kingdom of the world has passed into the hands of God and His 
Anointed: it seems that the promise of the mighty angel is fulfilled, 
and the mystery of God finished. But its completion is not seen. The 
divine Kingdom is proclaimed, the Lord Who is and was is no longer 
spoken of as ‘‘to come” (though I doubt if this be significant), and is 
praised for His assumption of power and execution of judgement: but no 
judgement is visibly executed. Instead of the consummation of all 
things, we have again a new beginning, a new series of visions, whose 
developement extends, with certain interruptions, throughout the re- 
mainder of the book. 

One commentator has tried to make this series of visions more closely 
parallel with the others, by representing it as consisting of ‘seven 
mystical figures”—meaning, I suppose (he did not make it quite clear), 
the Woman, the Man Child, the Dragon, the two Beasts, the Lamb, 
and the Son of Man upon the cloud. But when the seer himself says 
nothing of this enumeration, it is hardly likely that he was conscious 
of it: and if not, no light is thrown by it upon the genesis of the work. 
The symmetry would only be important, if we could use it to prove that 
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this series of visions belongs to its place—that it is not an originally 
independent apocalypse, embodied with other elements in the work that 
we have. We are not yet in a position to discuss whether this is so: 
we will pursue our examination of the sequence of the visions as we 
find them. 

First of all, there appears another great sign in Heaven: the Daughter 
of Zion, whom Micah described as in travail, now brings forth her Son: 
Who is, unquestionably, the Messiah, the Hope of Israel. ‘That here 
the point of view is Judaic need not be questioned: to concede this does 
not involve the concession of Vischer’s theory. Christians have never 
felt any difficulty in understanding the description here given as apply- 
ing to the birth of their Christ; though their anti-Judaic feelings have 
led them to miss the identification of His ideal Mother. They have, asa 
rule, conceived her as ‘‘the Church ;” and then there is a little confusion 
in the image, when afterwards the Church appears as ‘‘the Bride, the 
Lamb’s Wife.” Regard the vision as that of a Jewish Christian, or at 
all events a Christian of the days before Jewish and Christian sentiments 
were hopelessly embittered against one another, and all is clear. Christ 
is conceived as the Son of the Church of the Old Covenant, the Bride- 
groom of the Church of the New: we may add, that the Jewish Christian 
Seer need not have been surprised, though he would have been dis- 
appointed, to learn what became plain in the course of the next century, 
that the Bridegroom had to forsake His Mother, in order to cleave to 
His Wife. 

But while I admit that the crown of twelve stars, and still more the 
reminiscences of Micah, mark the travailing Woman as being the 
Daughter of Zion, I do not deny that in other aspects her figure may 
have other meanings. It seems by no means arbitrary to parallel this 
passage with the so-called Protevangelium of Gen. iii.—with the legiti- 
macy of which as exegesis, of course, we are not concerned. Here as 
there, we have the Woman, the Seed of the Woman, and the Serpent— 
‘the old Serpent” is a manifest reference to his action in Eden: here 
the enmity between the Serpent and the Woman and her Seed is seen 
at work: and the victory of her Seed over him, though not described 
under the exact figure of bruising the head, is the main subject of the 
remainder of the book. 

The Woman is then conceived quite as much as being a second Eve, 
as she is as being the Daughter of Zion. Is she also, in any sense, to 
be identified with the historical Mother of Jesus? I believe that she 
is: the language of the Martyrs of Lyons about ‘‘the Virgin Mother,” 
and some other fragments of what seem to be pure Johannine traditions, 
appear to suggest, not perhaps an exaltation of the personal Mary toa 
position such as that of the Woman here, but a recognition of an ideal 
Mother of Christ, into whose glory the historical Mary was admitted, 
and in whom her personality was lost sight of. But this is rather a 
theological question than an exegetical; at any rate, it is one which 
criticism cannot touch and may safely pass by. 

The pictures given us in this twelfth chapter are grander than any 
that we have met with since the seventh, perhaps even since the fifth: 
yet there is a certain vagueness about them—they seem to shift like a 
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‘dissolving view. The Woman and the Dragon each appear, in the 
first instance, ‘tin Heaven;” and there is nothing inconsistent with 
this in the Child being ‘‘caught”’—it isnot said ‘‘caught #p”—‘‘to God 
and to His Throne,” for the Throne of God is only seen in one definite 
place, in the midst of Heaven. But, even before the Dragon is cast 
into the earth, ‘‘the Woman fled into the wilderness” —surely there are 
no wildernesses in Heaven: and when he is cast down, he finds her on 
earth within seeming reach of his persecution. She flees, we are again 
told, into the wilderness, and now at least we cannot doubt an earthly 
one: the earth itself interposes, to protect her flight. And now we find 
that she who has brought forth one glarious Son—surely, one would 
think, her First-born—has on earth others of her seed, against whom 
the Dragon can make war. These are they ‘‘who keep the command- 
ments of God, and have the testimony of Jesus.” It is utterly arbitrary 
to excise the last word; even if it-were possible to restore the rhythm 
by substituting a neutral phrase like that in vi. 9, we still could hardly 
make the doctrine of the passage agree as well with Jewish notions as 
it now does with Christian, and especially Johannine. ‘‘The Firstborn 
among many brethren”—‘‘I ascend to My Father and your Father” — 
sayings like these make plain the relations here presupposed: there is 
nothing inconsistent even with developements like that which St Augus- 
tine adopted from Tyconius about the Head and the Members, or even 
like that of a modern Catholic sermon on ‘‘Behold thy Mother.” 

Vischer’s theory seems therefore to pass over the real difficulty of the 
chapter—the transition from heaven to earth as the scene of action— 
while he brings forward another, to which this transition affords some 
sort of explanation. When we read ‘‘The Accuser of our brethren is 
cast down, which accuseth them before our God day and night: and 
they overcame him”—we surely naturally think of a victory not military 
(such as was, apparently, gained by Michael and his angels just before), 
but forensic; and the contradiction between vv. 7 and 11 vanishes. 
We therefore have no need to expunge from the latter the words that 
tell us how or why the victory was gained. (I say how or why: for one 
cannot be sure that this writer knew as well as the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews the classical or philosophical distinction between 7é 60’ 
ov and ro & 6.) Still, v. rz does rather break the continuity of the 
sense; it is difficult to see how the Saints on earth, who suffered even 
to death in the contest with the Dragon, can be said to have already 
gained over him even a forensic victory. But we see that in v. 6 we 
have had a proleptic mention of the flight of the Woman, the detailed 
‘explanation of which did not come till v. 14: it seems therefore possible 
that the strife between the Dragon and the Saints on earth mentioned 
in v. 17 is that whose end in the victory of the Saints is celebrated 
proleptically in v rr. 

In fact, the ‘‘war” of the Dragon against the Saints on earth, the 
Seed of the Woman, is not carried on by open force, such as Merodach 
or perhaps even Michael may have used. The Dragon keeps himself 
out of sight, and enthrones the Beast, as we are told in ch. xiii., as his 
regent and champion. Of this Beast we have heard already in ch. xi., 
and we can hardly doubt that the ‘‘war” that he then waged against 
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the two Witnesses is identical with this against the remnant of the Seed 
of the Woman. It lasts for the same period, Daniel’s ‘‘time, times, 
and half a time,” otherwise defined as 42 months or 1260 days. If 
these periods be not coincident, the only plausible view is that one 
immediately succeeds the other—that they are the first and the second 
halves of a week of years. But the mention of the Beast as the chief 
belligerent in both seems to prove their identity: the Woman is placed 
in safety for just the tiine that the oppression of her children is to last. 

On the details of the oppression we need not dwell, nor on the 
second Beast, or the enigmatical number. But immediately after the 
description of the force and fraud exercised by them follows that of the 
Lamb with His 144,000 redeemed virgins, reminding us, not more by the 
details of its imagery than by its beauty, both moral and artistic, of the 
fifth and seventh chapters. How far is it legitimate to regard this 
passage as out of place where it stands? It certainly interrupts the 
course of events: but the interruption is of the nature of a relief. From 
the picture of the triumphant persecuting monster, of the superstitious 
degradation of the world, we turn away to the spotless holiness and the 
unapproachable harmony of the Saviour and the saved. The effect is 
something like that of the doxology in Rom. i. 25, as explained by St 
Chrysostom—an expression of the sense that the divine blessedness 
remains unimpaired by human corruption. 

However, the five first verses of ch. xiv. are separable from the main 
narrative: and so, still more, are vv. 12, 13. So, most of all, are wv. 14 
—20: if one might venture to wish to discard as an interpolation any 
part of the attested text of the Apocalypse, it would be this passage. 
How can it be understood of anything but the final judgement? yet it 
comes here as anything but final: the last plagues, the completion of 
the wrath of God, are still to come. The harvest and the vintage of 
the earth are gathered, but no harvest home is celebrated, and the earth 
goes on just as before. How is it, that God’s wrath is xot finished in 
the treading of the great wine-press, from which blood comes forth? and 
what horses are they whose bridles are reached by the blood that comes 
out of the wine-press? 

On the other hand, except their coming after this image of the final 
judgement, there is nothing to surprise us in the succession of the seven 
last plagues. Like as their imagery is to that of the earlier trumpets, 
there is a real ethical difference and progress: what is still more impor- 
tant, they fit into the place where they stand. We have had first the 
wrath of the Dragon, then the enthronement and tyranny of the Beast; 
then the angels warn mankind of the judgement coming on his wor- 
shippers and on Babylon: and then come these plagues, the last which 
God will send in the character of disciplinary chastisement, leaving 
room (which mankind do not avail themselves of) for repentance. 
Then, when these plagues have been sent in vain, the fall of Babylon 
and the overthrow of the Beast will follow as predicted. 

But before Babylon does fall, she is set before us as she was in her 
prosperity. And this episode, though when the Book is finished we 
see that it has a certain propriety, is certainly felt as an interruption to 
the narrative here. The Harlot sits on a Beast having seven heads and 
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ten horns—the fact that such a Beast has been already introduced being 
ignored. Here he appears as a mere Beast of burden, while before he 
was enthroned as sovereign of the world. Here he is in scarlet, while 
there he was like unto a leopard, and presumably the colour of one. I 
do not wish to speak disrespectfully of the theories of this book that have 
‘been built upon one passage in this chapter. As theories of apocalyptic 
‘interpretation go, they are at least plausible. But I am afraid that these 
theories, widely received as they are, may be endangered when we 
recognise that this chapter is one that can most easily, nay advan- 
‘tageously, be spared, if once we call in question the unity and integrity 
of the book. * 

The eighteenth chapter fits on almost equally well with what precedes, 
whether the seventeenth be retained or no. In either case, there is no 
description of the fall of Babylon, and there is a variation in the tenses, 
as though the writer were not sure whether it is predicted or comme- 
morated: but we learn, from this and the early part of the next, that 
the great Harlot City is overthrown, amid the selfish lamentations of 
earth and the righteous exultations of Heaven. Then ‘‘the Son of 
God goes forth to war,” against the Kings of the Earth who, at the 
outpouring of the sixth vial, had been mustered in the service of the 
‘Beast, and who (according to the seventeenth chapter) have dethroned 
and destroyed the Beast’s harlot mistress. The Beast and the False 
Prophet (who is usually and no doubt rightly identified with the second 
Beast, or rather perhaps is substituted for him by one of the *‘dissolving 
views’’ of the Book) are overthrown, and the Dragon imprisoned: and 
the millennial reign of Christ and His Saints follows. 

' Then comes a prediction, passing gradually (as in ch. xi.) into a 
description, of the final overthrow of the world. The Dragon, the Devil, 
repeats in his own person what he had before done through the agency 
of the Beast: and he, like him, is overthrown, only more by directly 
divine agency, with even less appearance of a human conqueror. Then 
follows the final judgement, executed by God in person, Christ not being 
here named either as His representative or. assessor. But the Book of 
Life is opened, as a kind of check on the other books which contained 
the record of the good or evil deeds of those who are to be judged: and 
if we remember how, in other passages, the Book of Life is connected 
with the Lamb, we have here a hint of almost Pauline doctrine— 
salvation by the grace of Christ apart from works, and condemnation 
of those who are judged by works only. There is nothing inconsistent 
with this in the suggestion, that those who are acquitted will have 
‘good works standing to their credit in the other books; these serve, as 
Alford says, as vouchers for the Book of Life. The concluding vision of 


} One thing I should like to notice in passing: that whether the predictions of this 
chapter have been fulfilled or no, its ancient interpreters have been unusually happ 
in predictions that-are in a fair way to be so. St Hippolytus gathered from it, thonel 
it is hard to see on what grounds, that the kingdoms of the Diadochi of the Caesars 
will pass into democracies: and St Benedict, from the absence of any description of 
the actual fall of Babylon, gathered that it will be effected by natural convulsions, not 
‘by human enemies. We know what he did not, that s¢ Albani montes lapides deje- 
cerint, Rome ‘‘ might easily share the fate of Pompeii.” 
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the New Jerusalem does not need detailed examination. We need not 
dispute with Vischer, that the distinctively Christian element in it is: 
confined to a few easily separable phrases: on the other hand, the 
picture is equally in place as the culmination of a Jewish ideal and of. 
a Christian ideal conceived in Jewish forms. That the gates of the City 
bear the names of the twelve Tribes of Israel is no evidence that salva- 
tion, that the highest salvation, is confined to Israelites: on the other; 
hand, the way that ‘the Nations”? are mentioned is real evidence of a 
Jewish belief in their necessarily and eternally inferior position in the 
Kingdom of God. But this is not decisive evidence of an exclusively 
Jewish point of view; for if, on other grounds, we regard the whole book 
as Christian, we shall be’ able to regard the privileged citizens of the 
heavenly metropolis as being St Paul’s ‘‘Israel of God,” the 144,000 
of the seventh chapter interpreted by the fourteenth : a divine aristo- 
cracy indeed, but elected on spiritual not on carnal principles. 

But there is one point where this concluding vision throws light on 
the question of the integrity of the book. It can hardly be undesigned, 
that the same angel, or an angel of the same rank and company, 
is the revealer of the new Babylon and of the New Jerusalem: it marks 
a suggestive contrast between the two figures of the Bride and the: 
Harlot. While we saw that ch. xvii. delays and rather embarrasses. the: 
progress of the action, we are thus led to believe that it forms an integral 
part of the designed form of the work. a 

No one will quarrel with Vischer for marking off the last 16 verses, 
or nearly all of them, as a conclusion, more or less separable from the 
central series of visions. We have therefore completed our examination’ 
of the course of events described in the Apocalypse, and have only to’ 
sum up and tabulate our analysis of the work, regarded as a continuous 
story, and setting aside the passages that are certainly or probably 
interruptions to its course. : 


Chh. iv. v. Description of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb, 
in the midst of the Host of Heaven. 

vi.—viii. 1. The Lamb opens vii. 9—17. Vision of the Saints 
the seven seals of the Book (of in triumph seems out of place at 
life). [Between the sixth and this stage of events. Compare 
seventh, the servants of God are however xiv. I—5, xv. 2—4. 
sealed.] 

viii. 2—xi. Seven trumpets 
sounded by angels. [Between the 
sixth and seventh, seven thun- 
ders utter what may not be writ- 
ten: and a great angel delivers a 
new commission to the seer: and 
(he or another) foretells the pro- 
phecy of the two Witnesses, their 
martyrdom before the Beast, resur- 
rection, and triumph. ] 
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xii. War begun in Heaven, and [xiil. rr somewhat interrupis the 
transferred to earth, between the context. ] : 
Dragon and the Woman and her [xili. 9, 10, though at a natural 
Seed. pause in the narrative, resembles 


xili.—xix. _ War between the passages that interrupt the con- 
Beast as the Dragon’s vicegerent, _ text.] 
and the Saints. of God. xiv. I—5 is episodical, but not 
necessarily irrelevant. : 
[12, 13 seem irrelevant, and 14 
—2o utterly inappropriate to this 
place?] 
xv, xvi. are episodical, but rele- 
vant. 3 
[xvi. 15.is at best parenthetical, 
interrupting a continuous narra- 
tive. ] 
[xvii. can be omitted with a gain 


: to.clearness. 
xx. 1—6. Partial and tem: J 


porary establishment of the King- 
dom of the Saints. 

7—10. Rebellion of the Dra- 
gon. 

11—15. Divine judgement. 

xxi. I—xxil. 5. Final and uni- 
versal establishment of the King- 
dom of God and Christ. 


I think this analysis, though drawn up with Vischer before me, and 
with the object of looking for illustrations of his hypothesis, really lends 
it no support. If it points to any hypothesis at all inconsistent with the 
unity of the book, it would be one more akin to Volter’s. 

[He analyses the book as follows: 


A 


The original Apocalypse written by St John the Apostle, i. 4—6, 
[greeting to the seven w#zamed Churches. of Asia]. iv. I—v. 10 
[omitting the seven horns and seven eyes of the Lamb, iv. 6, because 
the seven Spirits of God cannot be represented at the same moment 
by the seven Lamps before the Throne and by the seven eyes]. vi. 
1—17 [omitting the wrath of the Lamb, vi. 16, which comes in 
strangely before 17, where we read, ‘the great day of His (i.e. God’s) 
wrath is come.’] vii. 1—8, viii. 1—13, ix. 1—21, xi. t4—19—leaving 
out ‘and of His Christ’ in xi. 15, because in the next clause the best 
attested reading is ‘ He shall reign,’ and [the time] ‘of the dead to be 
judged,’ v. 18, as the destroyers of the earth must be destroyed before, 
not after, the general judgement. xiv. 1—3, omitting [His Name and], 
in xiv. I, as the servants of God, vii. 2, are sealed with His Name. 
xiv. 6, 7, xviii. I—24, xix. 1—4, xiv. 14—-20, xix. 4—10, without the 
last words ‘for the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy,’ which 
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are treated as a later addition, because throughout the original Apo- 
calypse the seer receives his revelations through angels, and the seven 
Spirits are in no special relation to the Lamb. This work is assigned 
to 65 or 66 A.D. on the ground that the events of the time more or 
less suggest what follows in the vision on the opening of the first five 
seals. A Roman army surrendered to the Parthians in 62. Much of 
Nero’s unpopularity was due to scarcity and high prices. There was 
a pestilence in the autumn of 65. The wholesale execution of Chris- 
tians in 64 might suggest the souls crying under the altar. 


B 


The additions made by the author, x. 1—xi. 13. The angel with 
the little book (who swears that everything shall be accomplished in the 
day of the sounding of the Seventh Trumpet, and informs the seer that he 
has to prophesy again) and the Two Witnesses. The section interrupts 
the connexion. In ix. 21 we have clearly the close of the second woe, 
and the passing of the second and the coming of the third is announced 
xi. 14. This passage is assigned to 68 or 69 A.D. on the ground that 
the seer, after the outbreak of the Jewish War, expects that all Jeru- 
salem except the Temple will be taken and held by the heathen for 
three years and a half. 

If the writer be acquainted with the vision of the Beast out 
of the Abyss in xvii. 1—18 [when the vision of the seven ‘vials’ 
had been inserted before this chapter, the writer of that vision or 
another would naturally think that the angel who shews the Woman 


on the Scarlet Beast is one of the seven who had the ‘vials’] this’ 


vision must be of the same date or earlier. If so Galba, not Ves- 
pasian, is meant by the sixth head of the Beast. It is supposed that 
xiv. 8, the second angel who proclaims the fall of Babylon, was 
added when xvii. 1—18 was inserted between xiv. 7 and xviil. I. 


& 


The episode of the Woman and the Dragon, xii. I—17. [xii. 11 
is assigned to the author of xii. 18—xiii. sqq. and has the look of an after- 
thought. A year later Vélter was convinced by Weiszacker that xii. 
13—17 are not by the writer of xii. 1—12; it is hard to see how 
6 and 13 could be written by the same man at the same time.] The 
sequel xix. 11—xxi. 8 [here ‘His name is called the Word of God’ 
is omitted as inconsistent with His Name being unknown save to 
Himself, and again all the mentions of the False Prophet and the 
mark of the Beast in xix. 20, 21, xxii. 10, are ascribed to the author 
of xii. 18, xiii. &c.]. xii. is not the sequel of the vision of the Seals 
and Trumpets which carries us further into the future, still less is it the 
sequel of xi.; the 42 months in which the Woman is nourished in the 
Wilderness, and the 1260 days in which the Witnesses prophesy in 
sackcloth, are two independent representations of the times in which 
Jerusalem is trodden under foot of the Gentiles. The sequel of xii. in 
xix. 11—xxi. 8, in which the Man Child fulfils His Mission of ruling 
with a rod of iron, is plainly independent both of what goes before and 


* 
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what follows it. [he thousand years’ reign begins and ends without a 
word of the Marriage Supper of the Lamb announced, xix. 9. The 
date of the section is made to depend on the Dragon going to make 
war with the remnant of the seed of the Woman, which is explained of 
the systematic persecution of Christianity begun, according to Dr Volter, 
by Trajan, as no systematic regulations for the punishment of Christians 
can be traced older than his letter to Pliny. A secondary (and more 
plausible) sense of these words is found in the insurrection of the Jews 
of the dispersion. The words ‘and his Christ’, xi. 15, and ‘time of the. 
dead to be judged’, xi 18, are supposed to have been inserted with this 
section. is 


D 


The Beast which rises from the sea in xili. appears to be described 
by someone already familiar with the description of the beast in xvii. 
The ten horns, which in xvii. represent ten kings who have received 
.no kingdom as yet, are crowned in xiii. The worship of the beast and 
the false prophet are recurring topics throughout the description of the 

seven ‘vials’ in xv.,xvi. The detailed description of the New Jerusalem, 
xxi, Q—xxii. 5, has the appearance of being added quite independently 
of the short announcement, quite complete in itself, in xxi. 5. The 
original close of this addition is to be found in the parts of xxii. 6—21, 
where the angel is the speaker, not the Lord. 

The date of this addition is made to depend partly on that of C, 
to which it is certainly posterior, partly on the fact that Trajanus 
Hadrianus, when accurately transliterated into Hebrew, yields both 
666 and 616. The Sibylline books give some plausibility to the 
conjecture that he is meant by the beast out of the sea: he greatly 
encouraged the worship of the emperors: so did Herodes Atticus 
when he was acting as imperial commissioner in Asia Minor, when 
Hadrian paid his second visit there in 129 A.D. No evidence is avail- 
able to prove that Herodes Atticus used magic for the purposes of his 
propaganda, or that the worship was enforced by penalties. The 
writer of this section, which [more certainly than C] was intended to 
be incorporated with the rest of the revelation, is supposed to have 
~made the following additions, v. rr—r4 (an amplification of the praise 
of the Lamb), the mention of the wrath of the Lamb in vi. 16, 
vii. g9—17,(the great multitude of the redeemed), the mention of the 
Lamb’s name in xiv. 1, xiv. 4, 5, which imply that the 144,000 are 
the firstfruits, not the whole body of the redeemed, xiv. g—12 (the 
third angel who proclaims judgement on the worshippers of the beast), 
and the mention of the false prophet in xix. 20, 21, xx. 9, 10. 


E 


Lastly, the Seven Epistles to the Churches were added, and at 
the same time i. 1—3, i. 7, 8; the mention of the seven spirits in v. 6; 
xiv. 13, the blessing on the dead that die in the Lord, xvi. 15 ‘behold 
I come as a thief’ &c. xix. 10, 13 (the mention of The Word) ; and all 
in xxii. 7—21 which is spoken by the Lord. 
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This section is assigned to 140 A.D. on the grounds that the angels 
of the Churches are bishops and that bishops cannot have been es- 
tablished long before, and that the Nicolaitans are a name for the 
followers of Carpocrates. 

* * * * * * 

It will be seen that the analysis is independent of the dates, and 
that the growth of the book as sketched shews a steady approximation 
to the doctrines of the Fourth Gospel. It is not surprising that Vischer, 
by excluding everything distinctly Christian, often arrives at the results 
which Volter reaches by analysis. — _ : : 

I do not mean that we can, by mere analysis of the story, discover as 
he claims to have done the exact portions due to different authors, still 
less that we can assign the date of each. But if the Apocalypse is to be 
divided into different independent works, I think one of them should be 
conceived to consist of the Prologue in Heaven, with the series of seven 
seals, seven trumpets, and seven vials, culminating in the Advent of the 
Son of Man, the harvest and the vintage: and the other of the’ vision of 
the mighty angel, the war between the Dragon and the Seed of the 
Woman; the victory, first of the Messiah over the Beast, and then of 
God over the Devil; the Judgement by God in person, and the estab- 
lishment of the New Jerusalem. In each-of these we should have to 
recognise various episodes, of which some may or may not be interpola-: 
tions; as well as touches supplied in each to unite them with the other.’ 
It would be a little less arbitrary than some of Vischer’s excisions, if we’ 
suppose the mention of ‘*the Lamb”’ in the second work to be of this 
character: and then it might be supposed that this was a Jewish Apo- 
calypse while the other was a Christian. 

If I may venture to give an opinion, it is in this form that the 
hypothesis of the partly Jewish origin of the work is most plausible, and 
if presented in this form it would require serious attention. But 
to formulate this hypothesis fairly, and propose it for discussion, would ' 
require that one should believe it: and this I cannot say that I do. 
The unity of style throughout the book seems absolutely fatal to a 
plurality of authors such as is supposed by Volter. It is more con- 
sistent with Vischer’s theory, that the Christian redactor and interpo- 
lator is the translator of all of which he is not the author: but whether 
even this would account for the unity of style is very doubtful. 
The Son of Sirach writes quite differently in his Prologue from his 
translation: and the presumption would have been that the Son of Ze- 
bedee (if it be he) would have written the same fair Hellenistic Greek 
as other New Testament writers, if it had been only the influence of a 
Hebrew original that made the grammar of the Apocalypse so peculiar. 

On the whole, I think the phenomena are best accounted for by what 
one may call with Vischer the psychological conditions of the case, 
which are—as he almost admits—much more intelligible on the view of 
unity in the work. The two series of visions are presented, in part 
successively and in part alternately, to the mind of the seer: he writes 
down what he sees or hears, in part when he sees or hears it, or at any- 
rate as he remembers it: when he hears a divine word, he records it 
either at once, in the midst of his narrative of visions, or at the first 
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convenient pause therein. Possibly, indeed, there is a sort of middle 
term between unity and plurality of authorship: the Revelation may 
have been written as the well-known tradition says that the Gospel was. 
St John had a vision: he records it, and the messages to the Churches, 
in a work drawn up by him after his return from the exile in which he 
had seen the main vision, but under inspiration cognate with that in 
which he saw it: and so, whether by voice or pen, he pours forth the 
tide of prophecy. But ‘‘if anything is revealed to another that sitteth 
by, the first holds his peace:” and so inspired utterances, similar to 
and suggested by the main vision, but not forming part of its orderly 
course, find a place in it. * 


Since the above was written the controversy started by Volter and 
Vischer has continued and spread. Veterans of different schools like 
Diisterdieck, Weiss, and Hilgenfeld, still maintain the unity of the 
Book ; but most who write on it’ abroad seem increasingly doubtful 
whether this thesis is tenable. Moderate critics like Weissacker and 
moderate theologians like Pfleiderer (who on the Johannine question 
is an extreme and not very authoritative critic) both maintain large 
interpolations. In France more than one critic inclines to the view that 
a Christian writer has incorporated a Jewish Apocalypse. In Germany 
Spitta, who inherits the pietistic traditions of Halle and places his 
orthodoxy under the protection of Luther, postulates a Christian Apoca- 
lypse, consisting mainly of the Book with the Seven Seals and two 
Jewish Apocalypses, one of the date of Pompey’s intrusion into the 
Temple, the centre of this being the Vision of the Witnesses, and 
another dating from Caligula the centre of which is the Visions of the 
Woman, the Dragon and the Beast. All were combined and enlarged 
by a Christian editor; the analysis is very suggestive, though the main 
scheme is less than convincing. As Holtzmann says in the Introduction 
to his suggestive Manual Commentary the question is not ripe for 
decision, but it may be hoped that criticism is entering on the right 
way. 
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EXCURSUS IV. 
Tue MILLENNIUM AND THE First RESURRECTION. 
(CE OCR 6 


Only in this passage is the kingdom of Christ on earth (which is of 
course one of the most frequent subjects of prophecy) designated as a 
Millennium or period of 1000 years. It may be added, that this is the 
only prophecy where there is at all good reason for supposing that 
the Millennium of popular belief is indicated, as distinct on the one 
hand from the Kingdom of God which already exists in the Christian 
oe and on the other from that which will be set up at the last 

ay. 

Nevertheless, this passage is quite sufficient foundation for the 
doctrine, even if it stood alone: and there are many other prophecies 
which, if not teaching it so plainly, may fairly be understood to refer 
to it, if the doctrine be admitted to be according to the mind of 
the Spirit. We therefore have to consider the question, Is this 
prophecy to be understood literally? Is it meant that, for a period 
of a thousand years (or more), before the general Resurrection and 
the end of this world, this earth will be the scene of a blessed visible 
Kingdom of God, wherein the power of the Devil will have vanished, 
and that of Christ be supreme and unopposed? wherein Christ shall 
either reign visibly on earth, or at least shall make His presence 
felt far more unmistakeably than at present; while the martyrs and 
other great saints of all past time shall rise, and, whether on earth 
or in heayen, share in the glory of His reign? 

Down to the fourth century, the decidedly dominant belief of 
Christendom was in favour of this literal interpretation of the pro- 
phecy; since then, at least till the Reformation, it has been still 
more decidedly against it. In the second century, Papias, who seems 
to have been more or less personally acquainted with St John himself, 
taught Millenarian doctrine decidedly: and St Irenaeus and others 
derived it from him. In the same age St Justin accepted the 
doctrine, though admitting that Christians were not unanimous on 
the subject: but he considers St John’s authority, in this passage, 
decisive. 

And in fact, the rejection of the doctrine was usually on the part 
of those who rejected or questioned the authority of the Revelation 
as a whole: it was held to discredit the book, that it taught the 
doctrine. Thus in the third century, Caius the Roman Presbyter 
seems unmistakeably to ascribe the book, not to St John but to his 
adversary Cerinthus; on the ground of its teaching this carnal and 
Jewish doctrine of an earthly kingdom of Christ. And St Dionysius 
of Alexandria, who, though not admitting the book to be the work 
of St John the Apostle, yet on the whole recognises its inspiration 
and authority, thinks it necessary to refute a suffragan bishop of 
his own, who adopted Millenarian views, as though he were at least 
on the verge of heresy. 
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The case seems to have stood thus. The doctrine of the Millennium 
was current in the Church, but was most insisted on in that section 
of the Church whose Jewish affinities were strongest: and it is 
asserted—it is very likely true—that the heretical Judaizers ex- 
pressed their Millennial hopes in a coarse and carnal form. Orthodox 
Christians condemned their language: but while some of them, like 
Justin, felt bound, in obedience to the plain teaching of St John, 
to believe in a Millennium of spiritual blessedness on earth, others, 
like Caius, rejected altogether the doctrine of the Millennium, and 
rejected, if necessary, the Apocalypse as teaching it. 

But when St Dionysius proposed to~ reject Millennial doctrine 
without rejecting the authority of the Apocalypse, a course was sug- 
gested which, if less critically and logically defensible, was theo- 
logically safer than either. The Apocalypse was declared not really 
to foretell a Millennium, but only such a kingdom of Christ as all 
prophecy does foretell, viz. a church such as now exists. To expect 
His more perfect kingdom to be an earthly and temporal one was 
pronounced a heresy, a falling back to Judaism. 

St Jerome who, living in Palestine, knew more than most men of 
the Judaizing heresies which still existed in his time, and had once 
been formidable, spoke very strongly (as his manner was) in con- 
demnation of the Milliarii (this, not Millenarii, is the ancient Latin 
name of the sect). He apparently grouped together all believers 
in the earthly kingdom, whether they regarded its delights as carnal 
or not: and it seems that his strong language frightened the Church 
of his time into giving it up. St Augustine had held and taught 
the doctrine, of course in a pure and spiritual form: but towards 
the close of his life he abandoned it, and though admitting his old 
belief to be tolerable, he echoes Jerome’s condemnation of the 
Judaizing caricature of it. The opinion of these two great Fathers 
was adopted by the Church down to the Reformation, not formally 
or synodically, but as a matter of popular tradition. Though the 
tradition as to the nature of the Kingdom changed the old view 
as to its duration still lingered and the corruptions and calamities 
of the tenth century led to a widespread fear that the term was 
nearing a terrible end. 

At the Reformation, the Anabaptists proclaimed an earthly kingdom 
of Christ in the Millenarian sense, and certainly did all they could 
to discredit. the doctrine, by the carnal form in which they held it. 
There was a tendency to revive the doctrine, among sober Protestants: 
but the alarm raised by the Anabaptists at first went far to counteract 
it; e.g. in England one of the 42 Articles of a.p. 1552 condemned 
it as ‘Jewish dotage.’”’ But when the controversies of the Refor- 
mation quieted down, and both the Romanist and the Protestant 
Churches formulated their own beliefs, the former adhered to the 
tradition of SS. Jerome and Augustine, while many if not most 
of the latter, as was natural, went back to the literal sense of 
Scripture and the older tradition. 

It thus appears, that Catholic consent cannot fairly be alleged 
either for or against the literal interpretation. Catholic feeling does 
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of course condemn a Judaizing or carnal view of the nature of 
Christ’s Kingdom: but whether He will have a kingdom on earth 
more perfect, or reign more visibly, than is the case now, is a point 
on which Christians may lawfully differ; the Church has not pro- 
nounced either way. 

If the question be theologically open, it appears that, as a matter 
of opinion, the literal sense is to be preferred: ‘‘when the literal 
sense will stand, that furthest from the letter is the worst.” Can 
anyone honestly say, that Satan has been bound during the time 
(already far more than a thousand years) that the kingdom of Christ 
on earth has already existed? that he deceives the nations no mora 
till the present dispensation approaches its end in the days of Anti- 
christ? It is far easier to hold that he will be bound for a long 
time (probably more rather than less than a thousand literal years), 
after Antichrist has been overthrown, but before the actual end of 
the world. 

As with the Millennium, there is the question whether the First 
Resurrection is to be understood literally. In fact, the interpretation 
of these words, literally or otherwise, is the turning-point of the 
Millenarian controversy. 

The plain meaning of the words is, that after the overthrow of 
Antichrist, the Martyrs and other most excellent Saints will rise 
from the dead: the rest of the dead, even those finally saved, will 
not rise till later. But at last, after the Millennium, and after the 
last short-lived assault of Satan, all the dead, good and wicked, will 
rise. 

Now no Christian doubts that the second or general Resurrection 
described in v. 12 will be literally realised. It is therefore very harsh 
to suppose that the first is of a different kind. Such is, however, the 
view which since St Augustine’s time has been usually adopted by 
Catholic theologians. The first Resurrection is understood to be the 
resurrection “from the death of sin unto the life of righteousness.” 
It admits men into the kingdom of Christ, i.e. the Church, within 
which the power of the Devil is restrained, so that, if he can seduce 
some to sin, he cannot seduce them to actual idolatry or denial 
of God. This state of things will last through the whole course 
of the present dispensation, which, whatever its\actual chronological 
length, is symbolically described as a thousand years. When that 
ends, there will ensue the three and a half years’ struggle with 
Antichrist—vv. 7—10 being regarded as a new description of that 
period. If anyone can think this a legitimate interpretation of St 
John’s words, he may: and for the coupling of a spiritual with a 
literal resurrection, St Augustine, and those who follow him, compare 
St John v. 25, 28. But it seems straining the view of “‘resumptions’’ 
very far, not to take the whole of this chapter as chronologically 
subsequent to the preceding: and really any view but the literal 
one seems exposed to insuperable exegetical difficulties. 

If the true sense be not the literal one, it is safest to regard it as 
being as yet undiscovered. 
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peravoetv, 53, 71, 111, 151 
perpeiv, 117, 195 

pnpds, 179 

puotnprov, 50, 114 


Nadéds, 116, 123, 147 

vikay, 120; 6 wixady, 54, 59, 63, 66, 
68, 193; ol vix@yres, 146 

vods, 137, 162 

viupn, 191, 205 


Enpda, 95 
Evdov, 54, 201, 206 


"Odvv Gos, 93 

ovoua, 66, 68, 88, 195 
Govos, 147 

doris, 166, 183 

bray, 102 

ddis, 128, 130, 182 


Tlavroxpdrwp, 45, 46, 123, 175 

tmapeuBory, 48, 185 

méurew, 143 

tevia, 55 

mace, 180 

twhateta, 120, 198 

modnpns, 47, 48 

moipatvew, XxXxvili, 68, 126, 179 

modus, 68, 120, 144, 156, 167, 185, 
195, 196, 206 

mopvela, 140, 160 

mopvevew, 62 

mopvn, 158, 160, 166 

mopvos, 193 

morapos, 200 

mornpiov, 160 

mpwrbrokos, 44, 49 
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arapa, 121 

mrwxela, 55 

mrTwxbs, 55 

murwv, 195 

mop, 104, 145 

mupodv, memupwuéevos, 48, 70 


‘Palve ?, 178 

pavrigew, 178 

poupata, 49, 57, 89, 180 
putratvew, 200, 203 
purapés, 200, 203 


Zdrgepos, 110, 197 
onpetov, 124, 135 
oxedos, 171 

oxnvy, 183, 191 
oxnvovy, 100, 129, 133, 191 
atépavos, 56, 75, 143 
aTo\n, 91 

atphvos, 170 

oTidos, 68 

ouvaywyn, 56, 67 
ovvdounos, 92, 177 
oppayls, 78, 79, 96, 108 
oppaylvew, 97, 98, 113 
copa, 171 


Tetxos, 196 

tTéxvov, 62, 126 

Tere, 113 

téraprov, 88 

Tnpetv, 41, 63, 65, 68, 131, 141 
TiOévau, 49 

tplrov, 104 


“‘YdxwvOos, 110 

Bdwp, 130, 200; tdara, 100, 105, 
166 

brokdtw Tis ys, 79, 83 

Umopnovn, 46, 141 

twos, 196 


Pappaxta, 111, 193 
pappaxds, 193, 204 

giddy, 81, 148 

prrely, XXXVili 

ppéap, 107 

guraky, 169 

purr, 82, 97, 99, 134, 166 
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ee, 47, 48, 73, 87, 88, 104, 109, 


Xddaga, 104, 156 
XadkorlBavos, 48 
Xdpis, 42 
xAapxos, 94, 180 
xAcapds, 69 
xAwpos, 88, 105 
xotwé, 87 

xopros, 105 


Wevdijs, 53, 193 
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Pedidos, 199 
wevdorpopyrns, 153, 180 
wevaTns, 193 

yux7, 90, 149, 171 
Wuxpds, 69 


Age Ais 

6 av Kal 6 nv Kal 5 épxdmevos, 42, 78, 
123, 150 

@dls, 44 

@dlvew, 125 

wpa, 110, 166 


II. GENERAL, 


Abraham, testament of, 187 

Accusative case, 129, 159 

AXsculapius, 57, 58 

Agabus, xlvi 

Alcibiades, xviii 

Alogi, xxi, xxii, xxiii, xxix 

Altar, 89, 103, 104, 116, 117, 144, 
150, 222, 223 

Altar of Zeus at Pergamum, 57 

Amos (iii. 7, 40), 45, 109 

Anacoluthon, 43, 194 

Analysis of Introduction, ix—xi; 
of Rey. lxxili, lxxiv; possible, 
233 

Andreas, Bp Cesarea, xv, lix, 
Ixxy, Ixxviii, lxxxi, 132, 206 

Angels, 42, 50, 65, 79, 141, 142, 
162, 170, 204, 205; fellow serv- 
ants of the elect, 96, 176; iden- 
tified with stars, 107, 207, 208; 
of nations, 208 

Angels of Churches, 51, 52, 207 ; 
possibly the same as Bishops, 
ib. 

Angel with everlasting Gospel, 
xxx, lx, 139 

Antichrist, xvii, xxx, 43, 118, 121, 
161, 164—5; foretold by St Paul 
and other Apostles, liv; reignsin 


REVELATION 


Jerusalem, liv ; his miracles, lv ; 
restores the Jews, lvii, lx, 1xi, 
lxii, lxiv, xix; popes and em- 
perors, types of, lxxi; patronizes 
the Jews, 130, 133, 137, 153, 
156; his empire, 158; as head 
of spiritual and intellectual con- 
federacy, 180 

Antiochus Epiphanes, liv, ixiv, 
lxyi; as type of Antichrist, 
Ixvii, lxix, 119, 153, 161 

Antipas, 58 

Aorist, lxxx, 65; commoner than 
perfect, 67; followed by perfect, 
80, 81, 150, 175, 224 

Apocalypse, xix; conceived by the 
seer as intelligible, lii, 137, 203; 
knowledge assumed in readers 
of, 57, 112, 130; symbols of 
how far to be realized, 80, 81, 
113, 140, 195, 196, 198; scenery, 
86, 149, 177, 195; order of 
words in, 100, 113; possible 
Jewish element in, 127 

Apocalypse of Peter, xix 

Apollonius, xvili 

Apposition, 47, 50, 58, 61, 68, 91, 
99, 109, 182, 206 

Arabs, lxxi, 152 


Q 
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Arethas, lix, xxviii, 63 

Armageddon, 155 

Armenia, 152 

Armies in heaven, rather angels 
than saints, 178, 179 

Arsacidae, 152 

Article, 40, 83, 86, 99, 100, 106, 
110, 112, 122, 128, 140, 144, 
179 

Asia, 42 

Athanasius, xxix 

Atonement, 82 

Attalus, 57 

Augustine, St, xxix, lvii, lxxvil, 
56, 204, 210, 236 

Authority, Canonical, of books of 
Scripture, xiii; of the Revela- 
tion, xiv, 41 

Authorship of the Revelation, xiii, 
xly, xxxi—xli, 41 


Babylon, xxx, Ix, 138, 140, 151, 
156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 166; 
identified with Rome, 167, 169, 
170, 175, 227, 228 

Balaam, 58 

Barbarisms of Apocalypse, xxvii 

Barcochba, xlviii 

Barnabas, epistle of, 48, 66 

Bar Salibi, xxi 

Basil, St, xxix 

Beast, xvii, lvili, 120, 126; from 
the sea, 132, 135, 148, 157, 159, 
161; death and revival of, 162, 
165, 180, 227 

Beatific vision, 202 

Beatus, lix, xxix 

Bede, lix, lxxix 

Benedict, St, 167, 228 

Books, the, in relation to the 
Book of Life, 187, 188 

Book of Life, 65, 66, 1384, 187, 
188, 198, 199 

Bottomless pit, 107, 120, 182; 
angel of, 209 

Bride, 176, 191, 205, 229 


Cabbala, 71, 72 
Caligula, 163 
Candlestick, 47, 50; seven branch- 
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ed in Exodus and Zechariah, 
50, 75 

Carcase, 121 

Catholicism in Church recognized 
in Apocalypse, 82, 97, 98, 146, 
215, 220 

Cerinthus, xxii, xxxili, 211, 235 

Charles the Great, xxix 

Cherubim, 76, 209; in Ezekiel, 
209, 217 

Christ, as faithful and true Wit- 
ness, xvi, 177; identified with 
his mystical body, lix; morn- 
ing star, 64; as Bridegroom 
and Warrior, 177; co-equal 
Deity, 183 ; his millennial king- 
dom not world wide, 184; the 
fountain of living waters, 193 

Chrysostom, St, 178, 180 

Church, the, as Virgin Mother, 
xyii 

City, the Holy, 121; name coupled 
with God’s, 68; measured, 195, 
196, 199, 206 

City, the Great, 120, 121, 140, 
156, 167 

Claudius, xlv, xlvi, 163 

Clement of Alexandria, xviii, xx, 
xlii, xliii, xlv, 212 

Clement of Rome, 41 

Constantine, lvii, lxii, 163 

Construction interrupted, 55; 
exceptionally elaborate, 70; 
obscure, 85; irregular, 87, 114, 
159, 161; absent, 102, 125, 
175 

Continuous historical sense, Ix, 
lxii, lxiii, lxx, 87, 222 

Crowns, 56, 68, 75, 178 

Cup, 160 

Cyprian, St, Ixxyii, lxxix 

Cyril, St, of Jerusalem, xxviii 


Dan, omission of, 98 

Daniel proved ten days, 56; four 
beasts in, 209 

Date of Apocalypse, xl, xlii, xlvii, 
xlix; recent critical opinion 
on, li 
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Date alleged of St John’s banish- 
ment, xliv, xlv, xlvi 

Dative case, 103, 104 

David, root of, 79, 205 

Day, the Great, 46, 94 

Delitzsch, lxxv 

Desire of women, lxiyv 

Diadem, 56, 175, 178 © 

Diocletian persecution, 
xlviii, 136 

Dionysius, St, xxiii, xxxviii, xxxix; 
his opinion on the authorship 
of the Apocalypse, xxiv-—xxvii, 
xxxi; his arguments discussed, 
OX KI KK KEK OO 

Dontitian, xvii, xlii, xliii, xliv, 
dit; odbbe 1h Magy Jbqebily Ibob:e 
Ixx, 115, 132, 152, 160,, 163, 
164, 203 

Dragon, xvii, lviii, 56, 126; his 
throne, 132, 135, 157, 226, 227 


Xxviii, 


Eagle, the Great, 130 

Elders, 74; probably both kings 
and priests, 75 

Elemental angels, 144, 150, 179, 
208 

Eliakim, 67 

Elias, 118, 119, 120, 122 

Emerald, 74 

English Church Lectionary, xxxi 

English Idiom, 40, 193 

English Version, authorised and 
revised, 40, 57, 70, 75, 82, 93, 
123, 124, 128, 135, 140, 143, 
144, 150, 160, 164, 169, 170, 
jclemty 2 et (oli. lI LOS, 
200, 201, 202 

Enoch, xviii, lvi, 118, 152, 175, 
187 

Ephesus, two tombs of John at, 
xxyi, xlv; Church of, 52, 54 

Ephraim, St, xix, lxiv 

Epiphanius, St, xxi, xxiii, xxix, 
xlv, xlvi, 1, lxxvili 

Epistles read in churches, 41 

Erasmus, lxxv 

Esdras 2, iv, 42, 44 

Essenes, 154 

Euphrates, 151 
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Eusebius, xy, xvi, xvii, xviil, xxi, 
XX, xxvii; his own judgement, 
xxviii 

Ezekiel, vision of, 72; his order 
of events reproduced with ad- 
ditions, 183; vision of New 
Jerusalem, 194, 195; trade of 
Tyre, 171, 172 


Faithful dead, blessedness of, 141 

False prophet, 134, 135, 153, 180, 
188 

Famine prices, 87, 88; under 
Nero, 231 

Father and Son, 138, 183, 186, 
201 

Figs, untimely, 93 

Fire, lake of, 107 

First-fruits, 139, 232 

First resurrection, lvii, 183, 184 

Flood, 186, 187 

Forty-two months, liii, 117, 120, 
127, 223, 227 

Four angels, 96, 109 

Four winds, 96 

Fourth Gospel, 154, 161, 180; 
refers to heresies, 211, 232; 
approximation to, 233 

Fourth Monarchy, xlviii, 183 

Fourth part, 88, 104 

Future, lxxx, 76, 87, 141, 175 

Futurist, School of Interpretation, 
ibett, Ibex 


Gaius Caesar, lxiv, 132, 137, 163 

Gaius Presbyter, xxi, xxii, 235 

Galba, xlix, Ixviii, 168, 231 

Gates, 60 

Genders, 80, 83, 144 

General resurrection, lvii, 186 

Genitive case, 59, 159, 161 

Glass, 196 

God revealed in human form, 73, 
109; in angelic, 176, 202, 203 

Gog and Magog, 180, 183, 184, 
185 

Gospels read in churches, 41 

Grammar of the Apocalypse, 42 

Greek mss., lxxv, lxxvi 

Greek, approximation to ordinary 
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rules of, 44, 49, 62, 129, 133, 154, 
166, 170; hellenistic, 227, 233 
Gregory, St, the Great, 167 
Gregory, St, of Nazianzus, xxix 
Gregory, St, of Nyssa, xxix 
Grotius, xlvi, lxii 
Gwynn, Dr, xxi, lxxvi 


Hades personified, 49, 88, 188 

Harnack, 215, 217 

Harpers, 139 

Harps, 146 

Harvest, 142, 143 

Hebraism, 53, 88, 94,113, 118, 126 

Hebrew, x1; use of tenses, 76 

Heresies, 53, 128, 140, 155; 
Gnostic, 63, 72; Arian applica- 
tion of Prov, viii. 22, 69; con- 
troverted in Apocalypse, 211— 
215 

Hermas, 97 

Hippolytus, xx, xxi, xxii, xxiii, 
lv, lviii; commentary on Daniel, 
Ixxvili, 46, 92, 121, 153, 165, 
166, 182, 185, 228 

Homilies, in appendix to St Au- 
gustine, lix 

Horns of the Lamb, 80; of the 
dragon, 126; of the beast, 132; 
ten represent ten kingdoms, 
165; ten identified by Renan 
with ten claimants of empire, 
166 

Horsemen, four summoned by 
living creatures, 85; compared 
with chariots in vision of Zech., 
219 

Horses, 111; bridles of, 144 

Hundred and forty-four thousand, 
97, 138, 139 


Ignatius, St, 207 

Indeclinable, words treated as, 42, 
43, 58 

Irenaeus, St, xvii, xix, xx, xlii, 1, 
ly, xxviii, 54, 63, 136, 182, 185, 
199, 210, 211, 235 

Isaiah, on the Holy One of Israel, 
67; the key of David, ib.; sealed 
roll, 78; sackcloth, 119; vision 
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of the wilderness, 159; venge- 
ance on Babylon, 169, 170 


Jacynth, 110, 197, 198 

Jasper, 74, 194, 197 

Jeremiah writes his prophecy after 
a long period, 49, 118 

Jerome, St, xx, xxix, lvii, lviii, 
lxxvii, xxviii, Ixxix, 40, 109 

Jerugalem, xlix; rebuilt by Anti- 
christ, lviii, 116, 120, 121, 138, 
170; compassed with armies, 
131, 156; the new, 176; seat 
of millenial kingdom, 185, 199 

Jews, 55, 67, 122 

Jezebel, 61, 62, 90, 207, 214 

Joel, his idealized description of 
natural locusts, 108 

Johannine phrases, xxxV—xxxVill 

PF writings, XXxXii, Xxxlii 

John, author of the Revelation, 
Xili, Xiv, XXV 

John, the Elder, xxvii, xxxii 

John, St, the Apostle; his author- 
ship of the Revelation ; external 
attestation of, xiv, xv, xvii, 
xxvii; character of, xxxiii; 
reclaims a robber chieftain, 
xliii; his banishment, xliv, xlv; 
a brother of martyrs, 92 

Judgement, the last, lxi, 65, 123, 
142,227; bothof quick and dead, 
187; the general, 199; possible 
purification after, 201 

Junilius, xxix 

Justin Martyr, xx, lv, 41, 235; 
apology, xiv; dialogue with 
Trypho, xiv, xv 


Keble, xxxiii, 96, 114 
King of Kings, Lord of Lords, 56, 
166, 179 


Lake of fire, 107, 188, 192 

Lamb, xxxv, 141; in the midst of 
the throne, 72,80; wrath of, 94; 
on Mount Zion, 138; identified 
with the Son of God, ib., 141; 
the light of New Jerusalem, 
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151, 198; identified with Jesus, 
195, 218 

Lamentations over Babylon, 171 

Language of Apocalypse, xxxix; 
of ecstasy, xli 

Laodicea, Church of, xv; Angel 
of, xxix; Council. of, xxix; 
church of, 69 

Leucius, his apocryphal acts of 
St John, xlvi 

Lightfoot, Bp, xx, xxi 

Little book, 102 ; angel with, 112, 
114 

Little Horn, 165 

Living creatures, 72, 75; in Eze- 
kiel’s vision, 75, 76, 85, 209— 
211; as typical of four Gospels, 
210, 211 

Locusts, 108 ; compared to horses, 
108 

Liicke, xxvii 

Luther, xxx 

Luxury, 88; of Persia, 133; of 
Babylon, 169, 171 

LXX., 46, 47, 48, 62, 155, 172, 
178, 193; followed by St John, 
63, 93, 128, 140 


Malomedan Conquest, 109, 223 

Man child, lviii, lxii 

Mark, St, xxv 

Mark of the beast, 136 

Marriage of the Lamb, 175 

Martyrs of Gaul, xvi, xviii, 44, 
193, 203, 225 

Martyrs, xvii, 120, 129, 182; 
privilege of, 91,177; of charity, 
92 

Measuring reed, Angel with, 116 

Melito, Bp of Sardis, xvi 

Metatron, 72, 218 

Methodius, St, lxxviii 

Micah, 225 

Millegan, Dr, lx 

Millennium, lv, lvi, lvii, 82, 182, 
183, 184, 232, 235; dominant 
belief till the fourth century, 
235, 226; belief as affected by 
the Reformation, 236; not de- 
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cided by Catholic consent, 236 
—237 
Mines, i.e. quarries, 46 
Montanists, xviii, xxii 
Month, 110; five months, 108 
Moses, lvi, 118, 120; song of, 
146 
Mountain, 
great, 194 
Muratorian fragment, xix, xx, 
xxl 
Mystical Interpretation, lviii, lxiii 


burning, 105; the 


Nepos, xxiii, 235 

Nero, xxviii, xliv, xlix, 1, ly, lxii; 
115, 132, 136, 137, 143, 160, 
161, 163, 164,167; as Antichrist, 
lziv; risen from the dead, lxv; 
type of Antichrist, lxvi, lxviii, 
lxixz, Ixx, 133, 203; counterfeit, 
152 

New Creation, 191, 193 

New Jerusalem, 191—199; centre 
of the new earth, 198 

New Name, 60, 68 

Nicolaitans, 58, 59, 211; Jews, 
213, 214, 233 

Nicolas the Deacon, 212 

Number of the Beast, 136; ex- 
planations of it, 136, 137, 232 


(cumenius, lix 
Order of names of tribes, 98 
Origen, xx, xxiii, xliv, xlv, lxxviii 


Papacy, not identical with Anti- 
christ, lxxii; nor with second 
beast, 135 

Papias, xv, Xvi, xviii, xxvii, 235 

Paradise, 54, 55, 199, 200, 201 

Parthia, lxv, 152, 231; cavalry of, 
110, 

Partial typical fulfilment, lxviii, 
lax 

Participles used as predicates, 48, 
86, 143, 178, 194; combined 
with finite verb, 53; followed 
by categorical clause, 61; used 
absolutely, 73, 119 

Patmos, «li, xlv, xlvii, 46 
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Pearl, 198 

Peculiarities of Apocalypse, xxxix, 
40, 42, 62, 103, 104, 106, 109, 
114, 201, 217 

Pergamum, 47 

Persecution, xxviii, xlviii, lv, 56, 
58, 92, 130, 232 

Peschitto version, xix 

Philadelphia, church of, 66 

Pillars, 68 

Plagues, the last, 145, 147, 149, 
150, 155, 227 

Plural used impersonally, 65, 114, 
136, 155, 172; coupled with 
singular, 134 

Poison, 193 

_ Polycarp, St, xvii, xviii, xxxii, 41, 

55, 56 

Pope, the, xxx 

Pothinus, Bp of Lyons, xvii 

Precious stones, 74, 160, 197 

Preposition, use of, 1i1 

Preterist school of Interpretation, 
lxii, Ixx 

Primasius, xxix, lix, lxxvil, Ixxx, 
110, 151 

Pronoun, possessive, 61, 62; em- 
phatic, 79 

Prophecy of Mt. of Olives, 45, 86, 
93, 117, 181; according to Har- 
nack and Vischer, a Jewish 
prophecy, 219 


Ramp, 198 

Redundant pronouns, 54, 59, 97; 
adverb, 127 

Reminiscences of Old Testament, 
hii, 44, 125, 126, 132, 134, 146, 
15D 150,159) 169% 170, LL, 
173, 177, 187, 192, 195, 204 

Remnant, 130, 180 

Resumptive theory of Interpreta- 
tion, lxi, xx 

Reuchlin, lxxv 

Righteous Acts, 147, 176 

Rome, liv, 133, 169, 170, 173; 
Papal, lx, 159; secret name of, 
60; the city divorced from the 
empire, 167 
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Rubies, 110 


Salmon, Dr, xxi, 45 

Sapphires, 110, 197, 198 

Sardis, Church of, xv, 65, 66 

Sards, 74 

Satan, loosing of, 182, 184 

Scorpions, 108 

Sea, brazen, 75, 89; of glass, 75, 
145, 191 

Seal, 96, 97, 108 

Seat, Satan’s, 57 

Seats of Elders, 57, 74 

Seraphim, 76, 217 

Serpent identified with devil, 128, 
182 

Seven Angels, 103, 145, 147 

Seven Churches, 42 

Sevenfold series of visions, 145, 
224 

Seven heads of beasts, lzv; of 
dragon, 126 

Seven kings, xlvii, xlviii, 162, 163 

Seven mountains, Ixxi, 162 

Seven Seals, xlvi, lix; book with, 
78, 102 ; possibly identical with 
book of Life, 79; opening of, 
85, 221 

Seven Spirits, 43, 65, 80 

Shaddai, 45 

Signs of Judgment, lxix 

Silence in Heaven, 102 

Solomon, his kingdom a type of 
Christ’s, lxix 

Song of Songs, mysticaily inter- 
preted, 176 

Sorceries, 111, 193 

Souls under the Altar, 90, 91, 
219 

Spitta, lxxxi, 66, 234 

Street, 120, 198, 200 

Structure of Apocalypse, 73, 102, 
11 OO LOA, mel ooe ees 
145, 146, 153, 154, 157, 162, 
172, 183, 190, 216, 221, 222 

Style and Grammar, xxxiii, 43, 
49 


Syriac Canon, xxix, lxxyi 


Tabernacle, 59, 89, 103, 133, 147 
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Targum, 42 

Temple, xlix, 59, 222, 223; heayen- 
ly and earthly, 75, 89, 103; 
earthly or heavenly, 116, 117, 
123, 142, 147, 155, 198 

Ten kingdoms, ly, 165, 167, 228 

Tenderness of Apocalypse, xxxiv, 
qn 

Tenses, 44, 53, 104, 113, 121, 
129, 146, 171, 175, 224, 2928; 
present, 62; contrasted, 71, 81, 
99, 126, 150; of participles, 204 

Tenth part, 122 

Tertullian, xviii, xix, xx, xxii, 
xliv, xly, xlvii, 1, lv, lxxix 

Testimony, 41, 90 

Text, lxxv—Ixxxi; types of, lxxx, 
lxxxi 

Theodotion, 45, 47, 48, 202 

Theological terms characteristic 
of Gospel and Epistles of John, 
XXVl, xxxili, 226; conceptions, 
XXKIV—XXKV 

Third part, lix, 104, 105, 106 

Throne, 57, 89; the great white, 
186, 187, 201 

Thrones, 182, 186 

Thunders, seven, 112 

Thyatira, xxii; Church of, 60; 
contrasted with Ephesus, 61 

Time and Eternity, 185, 186 

Tiridates, 135, 159 

Titus, xlix, lviii, lxviii, 130, 156, 
164, 223 

Toledo, Council of, xxix 

Traditions, xvii; traditional sense 
of Apocalypse, lxiii, 164; of 
St John’s life in Asia Minor, 
211; of his doctrine, 225 

Trajan, xliii, xlvi, xlvii, 152, 164, 
232 

Tree of Life, 54, 200, 201, 204, 
206 

Trees, 104 oe 

Tribes of Israel, their order, 98, 
194 

Tribulation, Great, 97, 99, 100, 
145 

Trumpets, lix, 102, 104, 106, 122; 
the fourth, 150, 221 
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Turks, Ixxi, 153; 165 

Tyconius, lviii, lix, Ixi, Ixiti, 
Ixxvil, 142, 144, 151, 175, 226 

Typical fulfilments of prediction, 
Ixvili, 152, 164, 167 

Tyre compared with Rome, 169 


Unity of Apocalypse, xlix, 1, 40, 
49, 114, 142, 216, 221, 228; 
proved by unity of style, 233; 
possible qualifications of, 234 


Verb for participle, 42 

Versions, lxxvi—lxxvili, 48, 112 

Vespasian, xliii, xlix, lxviii, 143, 
162, 163, 231 

Vials, lix, 81, 85, 104, 122, 145, 
149—156 

Victorinus, St, xx, xlvi, 1, lviii, 
46, 60, 102, 118, 164, 210, 
222 

Virgin Mother, personification of 
the Church, xvii, 225 

Virgins, 139 

Vischer, 215, 217, 225, 234; eyvi- 
dence for his view, 216, 220, 
229; starting-pointofhistheory, 
222; passes over real difficnl- 
ties, 226, 233 

Volcanoes, 105, 167 

Volkmar, xxv 

Volter, 136, 137, 176, 234; his 
analysis, 230—233 


Wall of partition, 117 

War, 86, 87, 120, 130, 226 

War in heaven, 126, 127; sub- 
sequent to the Incarnation, 7b. 

Water of Life flows from the tem- 
ple in Ezekiel, from the throne 
in Rev., 200 

Waters, 104; of life, 100 

Weeks, seventy, 118, 121 

Weiss, xl, 144, 160, 234 

Weiszicker, xl, 231, 234 

White Horse, Rider on, Ixii, 56, 
86, 142, 219; his victory, 177— 
180 

White linen, dress of angels, 147, 
148, 179 
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White Stone, 59 

Whore, 158—167; not to be only 
identified with either imperial 
or papal Rome, 158 

Wilderness, 126, 127, 158, 159 

Williams, Isaac, lx 

Winepress, 144, 179, 227 

Winer, 59, 81, 119, 150 

Witnesses, two, xlix, lviii, 112, 
118, 119, 157, 224, 231 

Woe, 106 

Woman with man child, 124, 
157, 225, 226, 227; identified 
with Virgin Mary and Church, 
125; rather to be identified with 
ideal Israel, 7b.; her deliver- 
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ance, 130; wrongly idertified 
with whore, 158 
Word, xxxiv, 41, 72, 90, 178 
Wormwood, 105 
Wrath of the Lamb, 232 
Wyclif, lx 


Year symbolized by a day, 117 
118, 121 


Zebedee, son of, 41 

Zechariah, four chariots in, 209, 
219; measuring of Holy City, 
116; two olive trees, 119 

Zerubbabel, 119 

Zion, 120; Mount, 138, 139 
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